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THE OED OBSERVATORY AT PEKINCx 
Viewed from the Walls of the Tartar Cit^ 


Anaciit peoples found that a practical acquaintance with the elements of Astronomj was mdispensable to the conduct of 
human life Having no docks they regarded the face of the Sky Egyptians, Babylomans, and Greeks studied the stars 
thousands of years ago The Chinese were past-masters in the art of reading the signs of the Heavens Kublai Khan, 
Emperor of Cluna m 1216, greatly patronised the study of Astronomy He built an Observatory at Peking which he 
equipped with many important astronomical instruments The Chinese antiapated by at least thiee centuries some of 

the most celebrated inventions of Western astronomers 


Introduction. 

T he majesty of Nature has attracted man from the earliest times Poets, scientists 
and philosophers have found their deepest inspiration in the composite system which Nature 
displays The poet sings her beauty 
the divines secrets the philo- 


sopher proclaims her lessons Indeed, she is the 
fountain-head of all civilisation Mankind 
could never have progressed to the extent 
that it has done were it not for the generous 
amplitude of Nature in sustaining the physical, 
mental and moral development of the human 
race 

In this work a novel departure has been 
made from the traditional method of studying 
Nature in the most fascinating of her aspects 
Its aim is to present in a clear and intelligible 
manner the present state of our knowledge of 
the heavens The science of Astronomy has 
developed from a few scattered observations 
of the heavenly bodies to be one of very great 
dimensions, full of complicated technicalities 
and mathematical formulae It is no wonder 
that to the man in the street ” it has hitherto 
remained an impenetrable fortress, fit only for 
specialists to enter Up till the present day 
no attempt has been made on the scale here 
presented to set before the ordinary man a 
clear-cut and at the same time comprehensive 
exposition of the subject in a way that will 
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NICHOLAS COPERNICUS 
(1473—1643) 

Modern Astrononncal Saence owes mucli to Copernicus The 
question “ Does the Earth move ^ ” he set‘hunself to answer 
He taught the pnnaple of the Earth’s revolution round the 
Sun — a principle which was later developed by Kepler, 
Newton, and other celebrated astronomers . , 
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not only hold his m- 
enthn^iasm for a study 
tamed m making 
Mankind m general has 
of Astronomy, the 
stars in, the heavens 
to purify and elevate 
astronomical studies 
Sciences'' possesses in 
splendrous rohes a 
which runs throughout 
empire over which she 
made the courtesy, no 
of her distinguished 
monument to her com- 
has beeu able to 
grateful and lifelong 
felt a privilege to 
In this venture the 
sought and readily 
most eminent Astrono- 
their experience and 
knowledge of celestial 
work under a deep debt 
gladly acknowledged 
contribution in this 



GAnil^EO 

(1664—1642) 

Galileo’s “glazed optic tube” was the foremnaer of the 
modem, telescope “The mstrument was not actually invented 
by him, but he was the first to apply it to the systematic 
study of the Heavens The discoveries he made with it 
greatly strengthened the Copemican view of the Solar System 


terest, but fire his 
which the world has 
accessible to him 
but a very vague idea 
science of the glittering 
Nothing IS so calculated 
the mind of man as 
“ The Queen of all the 
every thread of her 
mystery and delicacy 
the vast extent of the 
reigns Once having 
one — and the long line 
disciples IS a living 
pelling attraction— 
resist paymg her the 
homage which it is 
bestow 

co-operation has been 
granted of some of our 
mers The benefit of 
their accumulated 
phenomena places the 
of gratitude which is 
The chapters under 
and subsequent parts 


of the work have been specially written by the ablest authorities on the subject for the sole purpose 
of %readmg a knowledge of Astronomy into every homestead and village, town, city and country 
of th^ world Of its kind it is the first published with an appeal so universal In addition, the 
resources of modern telescopic, photographic and spectroscopic knowledge have been utihsed m 
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GAJ^II^EO BEFORE THE PAPAJ, TRIBUNAL 

Gahleo Galilei (1664-1642) was a mathematician and astronomer and accepted the Copermcan theory His lectures at Padua 

attracted students from all parts of Europe , but his new ideas provoked ecclesiastical censure He was summoned before a 
papal tribunal m 1632 and condemned to abjure his scientific creed 





FIRST A SPHERE 




\-TERWARDS PEARSHAPE 










A THEORY OF THE MOON’S FORMATION l- « 

Moon’s ongm has always had a curious fascination for astronomers It is highly probable that the Earth 

bodywouldcool. and. as W SV^^Kuon 
Earth increase unbl the Moon was thrown into space The tides would act as a drag on the spinning of the 

and this loss of energy would be transferred to the Moon, which was set whirling round our Globe at an ever-inoreasinB 
distance. This retr^t fr/^tn TPor+h 



AJJT ECI^IPSB OF THE SUN AS VIEWED FHOM THE JMUON 

"Wlien we, on the Earth, see the Moon eclipsed we are watching the effect of our own shadow thrown out into space by the Sun 
An observer on the Moon would at such a time see the dark body of the E^rth passing between himself and the Sun, cutting 

off its light The atmosphere of the Earth would appear as a bright reddish nng, lit up from behind by the Sun 
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the endeavour to 
render it a complete 
descriptive and il- 
lustrated narrative 
of the glorious 
achievements of 
astionomical re- 
search 

On a starry 
night we gaze 
heavenwards and 
view the wide ex- 
panse of sky we 
linger m silent con- 
templation of the 
immensity of the 
scene which 
stretches infinite] y 
above us What 
emotions rush 
uppermost m our 
souls^ We aie 
filled first with won- 
der at it all then 
the impulse to 





IHB EAMH AS A DISC 1 TyOAl'INCr IN WATER 


So far back as 550 b c the philosopher Pythagoras and his pupils spread tlic teaching that the 
IXarth was not a disc surrounded by water, as had previously been believed, but a globe floating 
freely in space Mankind, however, had not yet discerned the great truth that the Earth turned 

on its own axis 


know its why and wherefore is succeeded by a feeling of admiration and reverence for the 
work which the hand of a Supreme Master has fashioned At each stage in our view the 


questions arise 
How and Wh y ^ 
Wh enoe and 
Whither^ There 
are two things/' 
says Immanuel 
Kant, " that ever fill 
me with new and 
growing admiration, 
the moral lawwithin 
me and the starry 
heavens above me 
The search after 
truth, whether it 
be moral truth or 
scientific truth,bears 
its own fruits and 
brings its own dis- 
coveries In this 
glorious adventure 
man is sustained 
in the depths of 
despair by the hope 
of tasting some- 



A MEDI^VAE ASTRONOMER IN HIS STUDY 
There was nothing as good as a modern spy-glass at the disposal of the ancient astronomer 
Observations of celestial phenomena were made with the naked eye alone, and whatever 
instruments were in use to assist particular investigations were quite unfitted for precise 
observations But the foundation of the marvellous structure of astronomical science was 


laid by these aiiaent spade workers 
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thing of its richness Is there conceivable, midst the welter of human strivings, a finer quest and 
a more ennobhng study than that which the science of Astronomy provides ’ 

Prehistoric man studied the heavens as an indispensable condition of daily life The stars were 
the almanacs of unavilised peoples Partly by virtue of its practical necessity it came about that 
Astronomy was the first-born of all the sciences The stars were studied by the Chinese thousands of 
years ago the Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, in turn attempted to solve the riddle of the Universe 
Pjrthagoras taught his pupils that the Earth was a globe and not a disc surrounded by water At so 
early a date in the development of the science as 134 b c Hipparchus compiled a catalogue of 1,080 
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SIR ISAAC NBWTON 
(1642—1726) 

From his earliest da\ s Sii Isaac Newton was engaged in all kinds of mechanical operations, constructing with rude tools wind- 
mills, water clocks, sun dials, etc He is famed for his epoch-making discovery of the I^aw of Gravitation This principle 
--which he is popularly supposed to have deduced from the fall of an apple froma tree— he extended to the heavenly bodies 
which he saw were kept revolving in the sky as a result of the self-same force He discovered the composite nature of white 
light and nitioduced improvements m the construction of telescopes 


stais The "Almagest ” of Ptolemy was based on the doctrine of a stationary Earth, around which 
the Sun and Moon and the planets revolved as subsidiary and attendant bodies Before the invention 
of the telescope leading up to the giant instruments of our own day and the magnificent discovenes 
m photography and spectroscopy — the full advantages of which we are reaping for the first 
in this work— the naked eye was the sole register of celestial i amfestations Speculation largely 
held the field till the 16th century, when the ingenious but mistaken doctnne of Ptolemy was 
displaced by the more simple explanations of Copernicus, who taught the principle of the Earth’s 
rotation and revolution But Kepler was the real founder of modern Astronomy, since he developed 
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stais The Almagest ” of Ptolemy was based on the doctrine of a stationary Earth, around which 
the Sun and Moon and the planets revolved as subsidiary and attendant bodies Before the invention 
of the telescope leading up to the giant instruments of our own day and the magnificent discoveries 
m photography and spectroscopy — the full advantages of which we are reaping for the first time 
in this work — the naked eye was the sole register of celestial i anifestations Speculation largely 
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AN IMAGINARY VIEW ON MERCURY, IHE SCORCHED-UP WOREU 


{L L A 


Mercury IS. of all the planets, the nearest to the Sun It fomis, with Venus, the Eaitli and Mars, a group of “ terrestrial 
planets, so called because all resemble our Globe approximately rn size and generah'characteristics It seems to have 
little, if any, atmosphere— as is proved by its aspect when passing between us and the Sim The intense heat of the latter 

must render life, as we know it, impossible on Mercury 
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MISS CA.R01,INE IIliRSCHEIy 
Caroline Hefschel rendered nivalualDlc assistance to her 
brother, Sir William Herschcl She pi cpai ed charts for lum , 
and after his death labouicd to prcpaie his observations of 
ncbulfie and clusters for publication Her work during her 
brother’s life-liine was largely cleiical, and she would take 
down his observations as he niaele them at the telescope 
She found time , however, to do some obsc i viiig, and hers< If 
discovered eight comets 


in detail the generalities of the Copernican 
theory When in the couriae of this work we are 
introduced to the magnificent achievements of 
Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, Laplace, 
the Hcrschels and many great modern Astrono- 
mers, it will be evident how tremendous is the 
progress that has been attained and howimpellmg 
and fascinating the giaiideiir of the discoveries 
Absolutely beyond the wildest dreams of the 
ancients is this cdihce of knowledge of the 
heavens which the intelligence of man has built 
up The instruments which he has slowly 
evolved multiply a thousandfold the vision of 
the naked eye 

In this great maich towards victory over the 
cosmos, women have taken a prominent place 
Ihe Duchess Louise of Gotha, Caroline Herschel, 
Lady Huggins and others stand out pre-eminently 
And in modern times particularly American 
women are foremost in the interest they exhibit 
in the study of the sky 

The study of stellar evolution bungs a pleasure 
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and enthusiasm difficult to uval or 
surpass Everyone has a chance to 
make discoveries even «it this day 
The naked eye is capable of gauging 
numberless points of interest and 
instruction in the vast panorama of 
heavenly objects As to instruments, 
a binocular or a small inexpensive 
hand telescope is all that is necessary 
Persistent watching can still discover 
many things and the amateur is 
justified in nursing th(‘ not unreason- 
able ambition of doing some service 
for astronomical science and acquiring 
a little well-earned fame For change 
IS the very essence of celestial pheno- 
mena , and imagination lightly exer- 
cised is the best guide to the aspiring 
astronomer 

Have you ever poiideicd the 
mysteries of the Solar System ^ Aris- 
totle tells us that the physicistb of old 
believed that the Sun was conveyed by 
night across the northern regions to 
be in tune to rise m the east next 
morning, and darkness was due to 
lofty mountains screening off the 
sunbeams during the voyage Eclipses 
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THB PJNSTEIN TOWER 

This unusual foim of Observatory, first tried in Ameiica, coutaius a large 
telescope permanently fixed in a vertical position , hence the height of the 
Towel Such a telescope is very rigid and free from disturbing currents of 
air, which renders it specially suitable for the extremely refined observations 
necessary for the testing of the great theory, known as Einstein’s Theory 
of Relativity ” The light of the stars is directed down the telescope by 
great mirrors moved by clockwork 
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SIR WHylylAM HERSCHEI, 

(1738-1822) 

Sir Wilhaai Herschel was the greatest observer of the 
eighteenth century In his early days as a poor music 
master he devoted his few spare hours to his hobby 
Unable, through poverty, to buy a telescope, he set 
himself to make one, and he ultimately constructed his 
giant 40-foot telescope at ^ough, near Windsor He 
discovered the planet Uranus, and laid the foundations 
of modem sidereal astronomv 

ment proceed upwards ad tnfimtum > How do 
we know that in the stellar univeise as a whole 
the Sun is but a speck ^ More than a million 
Earths could find a home in the Sun and yet 
at least 1,000 million such suns have actually 
been photographed by our modern telescopes 
and doubtless many more remain to be revealed 

This IS an instance sufficiently powerful to 
impress us with the insignificant part allotted 
our Earth in cosmic evolution Indeed, the 
Earth is comparable only to a snowflake driven 
by the roanng storm which mingles it in one 
grand chaos At best it is a drop in the vast 
ocean of worlds We live on a planet continually 
whirling and poised without visible support in 
space Our nearest neighbour is the Moon, 
which IS only 240,000 miles away The distance 
of the Earth from the Sun is about 93,000,000 
miles That of the nearest of the stars is 
25,000,000,000,000 miles > How are we enabled 
to measure these distances and how are we 
assured of their accuracy ? 

These and other questions will be answered 
in the course of this work Everyone knows 
that the Sun is the source of all the heat and 
light which we on this Earth enjoy, and it is the 
fundamental condition of our continuous 


of the Sun and other celestial phenomena, we read, 
struck terror into savages , and we know that the 
priests of primitive times made this ignorance and 
fear of uncivilised tribes a pretext for gam and 
undue advantage Many of our most cherished 
superstitions are connected with the “Twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac ” , and yet how flimsy and 
unreasoned these superstitions appear once a 
little knowledge of the stars has been acquired 
Indeed, it was once fancifully suggested that the 
stars were golden nails driven deep into the crystal 
of the heavenly dome It was never realised that 
the rigid peace of the heavens was only apparent 
And what of our Mother Earth which was for so 
long believed to be flat ^ 

The Sun is the centre of the Solar System By 
virtue of its immense gravitative power it holds the 
planets revolving round it in space These bodies, 
including the Earth, move through space with 
velocities truly stupendous But whence does the 
Sun denve this tremendous power of attraction ? 
Is it in turn attracted and held in space by a still 
more powerful sun or suns, and does this arrange- 



JAMES BRABI^EY 
(1693-1702) 

Bradley succeeded Halley as Astronomer Royal Some 
accidental observations made in a boat on the Thames gave 
the cLue to his explanation of a ptizzlmg annual 
placement of the stars, which he commumcated to the Royal 
Soaetym 1729 This, with his discovery of a particular 
movement of the Earth’s axis, was an indispensable prclimm 
ary to accuracy in fixing the places of the heavenly bodies 



Dramngj 

SATURN 

^tum IS distmgi^hcd by the possession of a unique set of appendages, which take the form of several concentric nnira 
Theie is nothing else quite like them in the Heavens They are known to be composed of mynads of separate oarticles whose 

Xck ene. f transparent and stars ha4 been see^ throiK^as tS^h ^ 

black CHCular line in the picture represents a permanent fissure or gap between the two mam rings Uke Jupiter, the gfobe Satuw 

occasionally betrays internal tumnlts b5 eruptions of spots 




appearance of great comets with terrestnal disasters mid calamities A splendid 
appealed m tie and the Saxon inhabitants of this land cannot have failed to connect the two 

events In those far off days the laws governing the movement of comets vvere quite unknown 
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existence on this planet Were the Sun 
suddenly to lose its radiative powers, 
animal and other life on this Earth would 
become extinct Whether some such fate 
IS to he the ultimate end of the Solar System 
has been an open question for centuries 
and It still remains open Yet it is 
sufficiently established that the Sun is not a 
solid body like our planet , but a semi- 
gaseous globe radiating a fierce heat, 
albeit with less force than characterised its 
action millions of years ago It contains 
hydrogen, sodium, iron, magnesium, and 
other elements, all in the form of gas 
It has been calculated that it would take 
tens of thousands of years for the Sun to 
shrink even a particle of its present extent 
and still the heat which the Earth derives 
from the Sun would be in no wise sensibly 
diminished So far as human intelligence 
can see, the Solar System will have a 


continuous e^istj 
to come 
Again, 
from the sts 
tary 


globej 


age 


w<ist*i 
to repr 
reach 
of 

vera 


(or millions of years 

feidcr the question 
the Moon Plane- 
through the gradual 
The Moon would seem 
^condition which all will 
ftant future What, then, 
lembers of the stellar uni- 
what purposes indeed, its 
balance and self-regulating 
bis divine mechanism with its 
springs ^ But the conclu- 
scionce in this connection are 
5y hazy We cannot satisfactorily 
) a given state and at the same time 
pertain that it is really going to happen 
persist in the faith of our fathers and 
■ implicit trust in the evcrlastingness 
of created things that if death intervenes 
fe is always being created The old 
jrder changeth, yielding place to the new 
|cpresses for us a deep-rooted and ineradic- 
ple conviction which man cannot wil- 
[igly let die 

It is, however, generally agreed that 
Ithc world was once a fluid haze of light 
|pw it came about that the constituent 
of our Solar System were set 


iise 


place 


Idles 



HAI^I^EY’S COMDX IN 1910 

This time the same comet had a very different reecptioii Halley, at 
the end of the Seventeenth Century, had shown that this body was 
periodic in its visits to our viamty, returning everj. 75 years or so 
Since his time it has been seen at every visit At its last return in 1910 
it was not well seen in England, but our photograph, taken at Johannes- 
burg, shows that it was a magnihccnt object to Southern observers- 
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TYCHO BRAH^ 


(1664-1601) 

The work of Tycho may be said to mark the commencement 
of the era of exact astronomy He was by'far the most 
accurate of the pre-telescopic observers Frederick II 
of Denmark made him a grant of an islet in the Sound, 
where he buUt a mansion and erected magnificent 
instruments, which he used with consummate skill It 
was on Tycho’s exact observations that Kepler based his 
famous laws of planetary motion 

to be the most distant planet , but the exist- 
ence of at least three trans-Neptunian planets 
has been conjectured by some astronomers 
At all events, it seems to be the case that the 
boundaries of our System are yet only pro- 
visionally fixed The time and manner of 
its formation are abke uncertain If the Sun 
IS now a shrunken body compared to the 
vast dimensions of its structure long ago, we 
may believe there was a time when no planets 
existed and all were swallowed up in a 
sphere which extended beyond the limits of 
our System as at piesent known According 
to the famous theory of Laplace, the latter 
began as a “ nebula,” a mass of gaseous 
materials which was somehow set in whirhng 
motion Progressive condensation of this 
distended body would exercise a quickemng 
influence upon its rotational movement until 
fragments of its substance in the form of 
rings were successively whirled from off the 
parent body to condense later into the planets 


wheeling in the void is a question which we find 
more difficult to answer than our predecessors 
with their limited knowledge supposed How was 
the Earth-Moon system formed ? It may be that 
m ages beyond human visualisation the Earth and 
the Moon constituted one fluid or plastic mass, 
but through rapid rotation a portion became de- 
tached and was whirled into space to form the Moon 
The history of the planetary system is truly 
an absorbing study Greek mythology and poetry 
abound in allegorical references to the planets 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn have 
been known from time immemorial The orbit of 
Saturn marked the boundary of the Solar System 
as known to the ancients, Uranus and Neptune 
being discovered comparatively late in the history 
of Astronomy N eptune is in oui own day supposed 



KEPLER 
(1671-1630) 

Kepler is the i eal foimder of modern asti onomical theory He if 
was a pupil of Tycho Brahd and came into possession of the latter’s 
whole coUection of observations of the planet Mars , and fron^ 
additional investigations he disclosed, by geometrical proof, the 
harmonious plan upon which our System is ordered His Thretf 
l^aws as to the paths of the planets constitute his most notable ' 
achievement Xhe full import of these laws was first perceived by 
Newton, who showed that they were a necessary consequence of the 
lyaw of Gravitation 
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It was further suggested that repetitions of this process m the case of the embryo planets resulted 
m the birth of their satellites 

More recently difficulties have been raised which render this famous theory untenable so far, 
at any rate, as our System is concerned, and some other attempts to find the key to the process followed 
in the evolution of Sun and Planets will be described in the course of this work 

The present physical condition of the bodies constituting the Solar System has always been a source of 
absorbing interest, though still in part conjectural The power of the modern telescope has proved con- 
clusively that there are tremendous disturbances within the Sun's compass All that we know of their 
action IS what we can discover about the prominences and Sun-spots which take shape and speedily 
change in form The much nearer position of the Moon to the Earth has enabled us to distinguish many 
features bearing a certain similarity to objects on the surface of our own planet In particular Mars 
has been carefully mapped out into areas, hypothetically regarded as land and water, to which very 
bizarre names have been given But great controversy rages over the configuration of this planet 





THE WIIvEIAMETTB METEORITE 

Falls of large Mctcontcs are sometimes accompanied by terrific explosions and shaip reports that can bt heard foi many miles 
around, often causing the ground to shake as in an earthquake The ongm of Mete oritcs is not definitely known , but it has been 
observed that they travt 1 along; the same paths as certain comets, of which they may have once fomied a part The Wilhainct tc 
Iron Meteorite, weighing IbJ tons, was found lying ma forest at Wilhainclte, Oregon, U S A , but was not deeply buried 

These considerations give rise to the question are the heavenly bodies peopled ’ Though this 
IS a problem which wc cannot definitely solve, it is at all events quite possible that one or more of 
the planets contain living beings in some respects comparable to ourselves It is hardly beyond 
the limits of reasonable conjecture that the peoples of other planets may be pursuing investigations 
of a like character to our own astronomical studies The Earth may be a source of perennial interest 
to the inhabitants of another world, and for all that we know they may be in a far more progressive 
stage of civilisation than we arc, and their discoveries of the wonders of the universe such as we shall 
not attain in the next thousand years 

Comets, like eclipses of the Sun, instilled feelings of profound dismay into the peoples of old, who 
thought they were the manifestations of the Divine wrath for sins which required immediate expiation 
Many of these comets have “ tails ” , and they present a brilliant spectacle in the grand silhouette of 




A faint band of hazy light which the ancient Mexicara aptly termed “ the sister of the rainbow,” spans the celestial dome and extends acros 
Vanous explanations were given of it in ancient times, but to-day we know its radiance to be due to the presence of millions of stars, clinime 

opinion that it marks the limit of the visible universe, and that a 



both Northern and Southern Hemispheres Thus great luminous belt, seen at its best on a clear August or September evening, is the Milky Way. 
and huddled together by their vast distance The Milky Way encompasses the whole of our stellar system , and some astronomers are of 
immense space, empty to our senses, lies on the farther side of it 
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the heavens Photographs of cometary displa57s have afforded abundant means of studying their 
composition What do we know of the luminous trails of shooting stars, the result of brief and sudden 
contact with the air above us ’ What explanation can we adduce for the showers of ‘ ' meteors ” which 
fall periodically upon the Earth from the sky, apparently from nowhere ? 

Now let us peep for a brief moment at the sidereal system Strong though the attraction is to dwell 
thus widely upon the untold wonders of the sky, the interest of the reader will be aroused to a still 
greater extent than the space of this Introduction allows, in the successive parts of this great work 
He will be introduced to each celestial phenomenon in turn , and he will come away from a perusal of 
the complete story with thrilling emotions and with his mind opened wide to new sensations and 
intellectual pleasures never before thought possible for his enjoyment 

We have already referred to the picturesque explanation given by the ancients of the starry 
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For some years Assyna had been passing through a period of weakness Matters reached a climax m 7C3 b c , when the total 
eclipse of the Siin was taken as a terrible portent of the wrath of the gods Ashur-dan III is watching the eclipse He met 
his death later in the year, and the country was given over to civil war and plague 


finTiament It is the great distance of the stars from the Earth which makes them appear stationary 
points, glittering in the dusk Undoubtedly, they are the same as those which Columbus saw when 
he peered anxiously for the desired land at dead of night But the reader will he astonished to hear 
that there are stars in the heaveb| which move through space at thousands of miles a minute , and 
t-.yet we cannot detect their motioii^except by the comparison of observations made at considerable 
intervals of time— usually many years To all intents and purposes we perceive them to he fixed 
Ihe number of stars that are visible to the naked eye is very limited, though they appear to be 
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SI:R FRANCIS DRAKE’S ASTROI^ABE 

Ihis IS now an obsolete astronomical instrument It was used for taking the altitude of the Suit or Stars, and for 
other observations One of its most important uses was in navigation 

innumerable It does not exceed the number of inhabitants m a small town , but as seen through a 
telescope, or better still on photographs of the milky way, the richness of the heavens is astonishing I 
In reality the stars are majestic suns , and the average distance between any two neighbouring stars 
IS several thousand times the extent of the Solar System How unimaginably vast is the universe I 
The tremendous gap which separates us from the stars bliilds us to their real significance in the heavens- 
Turn centuries into seconds, stellar distances into arm's lengths, celestial bodies into particles of dust. 



THE NEBUI^A IIT COMA 

The Nebula m Coma consists of diffuse matter and is probably in an early stage of development, containing no stars as vet 
It lies on the bordere of the constellations known as Virgo and Coma Berenices The dark, stnpe is due. to cooler and less 
luminous matter lying on the outskirts of the Nebula anel hiding from us some of the bright matter iiearei the. centre 
The Nebula is really shaped somewhat iike a lens with its edge turned iiearU towards us 
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and the Universe would show the stars rushing wildly to and fro in ceaseless turmoil, some vanishing 
mto utter darkness, and others suddenly arising from nothingness ' The stars are in every stage of 
growth, coming and going like ourselves 

Among the more strikingly beautiful objects in the stellar universe must be ranked star clusters 
and nebulae It is impossible to contemplate several thousand suns massed together m an apparently 
small region in space— and sometimes in globular form— without wonder as to the origin and destiny 
of such systems The more faintly luminous nebulae are best studied photographically, but the 
famous cloud of glowing gas in the sword of Onon is to ordinary telescopic vision perhaps the most 
mystenous object at wjneh the intelligent observer can look Quite different, apparently, in physical 
constitution and distribution as well as in form from objects of this type, are the spiral nebulae, but 
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features m a Sun spot-a dark nucleus knowu as the Umbra, and a lighter bmShe™ numbS 
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here again we depend for most of our knowledge of them on telescope and sensitive plate working 
in concert And in any endeavour to unravel the secrets of the past and account for the birth 
of suns and systems the nebulae of both kinds have probably much information of value to impait 
They are, perhaps, the most significant objects in the universe ^ 

Not everyone is aware that our eyes derive their power of sight from an external source , that 
It is due to the properties of light, whether inherent in or reflected by the objects we observe 
Light gleaming out a thousand miles away is almost immediately visible to the eye, for it 
rate of some 186,000 miles per second It takes only IJ seconds to reach us 
from the Moon and minutes to come to Earth from the Sun The telescope, camera and 
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BETEIyGEUSK ONE OF IHE LARGEST KNOWN SIARS 
Betelgeuse is the leading Star in the Constellation of Orion Its name is derived from an Arabic word iHLaning shoulder ^ because 
It IS situated on the right shoulder of the giant Orion on the old celestial globes It is reddish m colour and slightly vanabk 
in light It is one of the ruddiest of the brighter stars and is a far less compact body than our Sun In the above fanciful 
picture the artist has purposely ignored the effect of Gravitation, which would make, impossible the c\pLriratnt here 

illustrated 
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^ r/ ^ spectroscope help m translating the speech of 

i ^ ^ ^ ^ prism IS its special interpreter i By 

tmt ^ ^ ^ « Its power of ‘‘dispersing'" the rays of white 

m ^ ^ into its components, we obtain not only 

^ ^ ^ the beautiful and varied colours of the spectrum, 

JP ^ \ ^ *y ^ ^ information which reveals some of the 

y ^ r ^ \ ^ profoundest secrets of the heavens 

• h \ It is instructive at this point as well a^s of 

4 ) V f t ^ ^ ^ j interest to note the change in outlook and scope 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ li\\ / ' marked the progress of Astronomy, 

A ^ during the last hundred years 

” ^ ^ v’i ' V ^ A Perhaps we may not unfairly describe the 

^ Astronomy of a century ago — and indeed until 
^ ^ # ■ 3.fter the middle of the last century — as cssen- 

^ \ / / tially formal or mechanical in character What 

v_ ■ iV -f <1 vj '. was especially aimed at was the greatest possible , 
* f accuracy in determining positions and the per- 

J ^ if ^ ^ ^ ^ ' fecting of our knowledge of the mechanism of the 

heavens At that time it was scarcely thought 
CANAI^S IN MARS ’ vi xi. r x ^ 

These two drawings support the contention that it may be possible that man might some day progress from 
only chstance which causes the markings on Mars to appear as a knowledge of these things to a determination 
straight toes Hero are shown a number of irregular patches- chemical Constitution, the life history, and 

the internal economy of the distant stars, yet such studies constitute a very large part of astronomical 
research to-day The fact is, the success of Kirchhoff, Bunsen, and other great physicists of the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century, in showing how the absence of certain rays from the light of the Sun and stars 
might be explained, opened the way to a vast and hitherto undreamed of territory which astronomers, 
following up the pioneer work of Huggins, Lockycr, and other early spectroscopists, ha^e continued to 
explore with the most conspicuous and amazing success 

Prior to the year 1838 the distance of not one 
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CANAI^S IN MARS’ 

These two drawings support the contention that it may be 
only chstan.ee which causes the markings on Mars to appear as 
straight lines Here are shown a number of irregular patches — 



CANAI^S IN MARS’ 

— which contract into a continuous senes of lines with circular 
points of junction when vievied at a distance of thirtv feet 


single star was known, and till even compai.i- 
tively recent times our knowledge of stellar 
distances was limited to those of a small number 
of the Sun’s nearer neighbours To-day, thanks 
to our ability to read with the spectroscope the 
messages contained m star hght, the distances 
of thousands of stars, which could never have 
been measured by the old trigonometrical 
methods, are being determined with case, and 
our knowledge of the sidereal system is consc 
quently advancing at a rate which exceeds the 
wildest dreams of a century ago 

And another point which has become abun- 
dantly clear to all students of Nature is the 
oneness of physical science Oui fathers placed 
the sciences in a number of separate compart- 
ments We are learning now that this cannot be 
done No one can draw, e g , the boundaiy line 
between Physics and Astronomy thcic is none 
The two sciences overlap They arc indeed but 
different phases of what is essentially one. 
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and for proof of this it is sufficient to recall the fact that the recent researches by Eddington and others 
into the constitution of the stars arc based on what has been learned about ions and electrons and the 

structure of the atom and other related phenomena by observations carried out in our physical 
laboratories 

And when we further remember that the very foundations of scicnce-our ideas of force— our 
•conceptions of what is meant by standards of length and duration and so forth— are being revised and 
modified, and a new light thrown upon the whole of the physical universe, we realise how wonderful 
are the times m which we live, and how extraordinary is the rapidity of our progress What, we may 
well ask, will he man’s outlook on Nature one hundred years hence ? 

It IS altogether impossible in this introductory survey of the scope of astronomical science to 
•convey m adequate terms the gorgeous nature of the subject with which we are deahng An 
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JAI SINGH’S OBSEUVATORV A1 DELHI, 1719 
Raja Jai Singh Sawai (tlic Twcclkiit) of Jaipur (1G93-174^) was a famous man of science 

VIZ ,at Delhi, Benares, Mathura, Uj jam and Jaipur 


[Vtciorta and Albert Musetm 
He built live obscrvatoiies, 


introduction can but sketch the general characteristics of a subject just as the eye in a cursorv 
glance over the heavens takes m but a very vague impression to begin with Nevertheless this Intro- 
■duction Itself may serve, perhaps, to make us marvel at our " colossal insignificance ” and to revere 
the created works of a Supreme Intelligence Flowers and m,cn, stais and mountains m.ay pass away, 
but the stream of Time rolls on for ever 
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The scale of the heavenly domain is such that it is difficult for human faculties to grasp 
Its full significance But the gam domed from astronomical studies is in an intellectual and 
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moral sense incalculable It inspires with a piofound and reverent regard the whole outlook of man. 
It fills him with a feeling of modesty and pathos at the small part he plays on the universal stage In the 
countless orbs which constitute the stellar universe, wherein his own Mother Earth is a planet of an 
inferior order, what power does he possess to influence the ceaseless tide of things, changing and ever 
changing ? Yet we must remember that the human mind has been endowed with a power of insight 
'and analysis which in itself is a gift pregnant with untold potentialities That it has shown itself capable 
of mapping out the heavens in a manner that has almost strained its own life-force and made it question 
its own limitations in its quest for truth seems to imply that the ground of discovery is scarcely touched 

The appetite for know- 
ledge has only been 
whetted , and every in- 
crease in its acquisition 
serves but to increase the- 
area of conscious ignor- 
ance 

It may be asked, what 
benefit is conferred on 
mankind from astronom- 
ical studies ^ Our know- 
ledge of the size and 
shape of the Earth, the 
determination of a vessel’s, 
position at sea, our time 
system without which 
commercial life would be- 
in hopeless confusion, are 
all derived from observa- 
tions of the heavenly 
bodies But there are 
other than utilitarian 
considerations The su- 
preme object of know- 
ledge of whatever kind is. 
not in the knowledge 
itself, but in what that 
knowledge implies Plato 
in constructing his ideal 
republic affirmed that 
“knowledge is virtue”’ 
To know is to be apprised 
of our position on this 
Earth and to mould our 
lives m accordance with 
the dictates of reason 

and truth It is only the ignorant who despise the teachings of garnered knowledge Of studies 
Bacon said that " simple men admire them, crafty men contemn them, and wise men use them ” 
And in another place. “ There is no pleasure comparahle to the standing upon the vantage ground, 
of truth ” For, as our teachers have taught through the centuries, knowledge is the sole pass-key to- 
nght living and high thinking ^ 
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HEVEXIUS AND HIS WIFE MEASURING STEEEAR ALTITUDES 
Hevdius (161 1-1 687), celebrated for his careful drawings of the Moon and for the tenaaty 
with which he clung to his old mstnimeiits, refusing to adopt improved telescopic methods, 
was one of the most accurate of observers -without telescopic sights A City Counallor 
and Astronomer, he possessed a very fine Observatory, called the Stemenburg (“ the 
Starry Port *’), at Danzig His wife has been called “ the first woman astronomer She 
was her husband’s trusty comrade and rendered assistance by her accurate reading of his 

instruments 
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MAGNETIC STORMS ON THE SUN 
The Sun’s surface is the seat of more or less constant magnetic and electrical disturbances, particularly in the neighbourhood of large 
spots Invisible streams of electrified particles are piojected into space in various directions, and it frequently happens that our 
Earth encounters one of them The result is then a violent magnetic storm, sometimes severe enough to clieorganise all telegraphic 
communication for some hours Such storms are generally accompanied by brilliant displays of the Aurora 
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A PART OF THE PEAXET JUPITER “THE GREAT RED SPOT” B A 

Clearly in 1 875, growing steadily deeper m hue until it formed the most prominent obiect on 
Iramtv L!? t colour of the spot, coupled with the fact that powerful disturbances were observable in its immediate 

vimmty, led to the suggestion that it was due to the local generation of enormous heat, and that the^rfa« Wl^fahlv 
been rent asunto by a kind of volcanic eruption The Red Spot was fully 20,000 miles in length at times so «iat the 
distmbance-whatever its nature-must have involved an extensive area It was plamly visible a qv^rte^ofa c^turf 
but IS now only barelv distinguishable Alt this seems to be conclusive as to the impossibility S org^n hfc on 
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It IS thus we should view astronomical studies A writer once had it that Astronomy was a “ science 
of pure curiosity ” But he did not sufficiently grasp the import of the knowledge thus gamed Had 
he done so, he would have seen that the ever-expanding mass of astronomical research is the prelude 
to the understanding of our world through our diagnosis of the heavens Apart from the practical 
value of the new sciences which from time to time have sprung from Astronomy, Astronomy itself in 
its own particular sphere 
and by its own discov- 
eries, has triumphantly 
brought home to us a 
realisation of relative 
human values How 
painful the reflection, and 
all the more piquant 
because of its indirect- 
ness, does it cast upon our 
petty earthly squabbles > 

How small do the great 
wars and feuds of the 
past now appear to us — 
wars which were fought 
and thrones and king- 
doms shattered for an 
extra slice of territory * 

And this, too, m a world 
whose extent of land it 
would be laughable to 
call by the name of 
“ territory " in a universe 
where it is all but a 
negligible quantity 
Let us, therefore, be 
persuaded of loftier in- 
terests and reflect on the 
problem of the cosmos in 
adequate terms Of all 
studies, the science of 
Astronomy is not for the 
narrow bickerings and 
carpmgs of the small 

mind Feeding as it does the spirit of enquiry, and hallowing it, it is yet within the powers of an 
ordinary mmd to assimilate As has been pointed out, the whole reason for this work is the simple one 
of initiating the average man into the secrets of heavenly lore It puts within the reach of everyone a 
means of acquinngwhat might be called the ‘'necessary knowledge ” of Astronomy It will be readily 
appreciated that there is a border-line beyond which in a woik of this description one cannot go But 
at the same time ignorance of the elements of the subject within the border-lme is tantamount to wilful 
neglect of a golden opportunity for personal development and self-culture The work will not have 
been undertaken in vain if it is instrumental in commending to the intelligence of its readers an 
intelligent "interest in the spangled vault above 
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Tlicst, wonderful cdcstial whirlpoolb arc found in j^rcat numbers in certain part*? of the sky, 
many thousands bung known They aic composed of diffuse, though not truly gaseous, 
matter, whasc motion has lately betn shown to be outwards along the " arms ” from the 
eeiitial bright mass ornudeufa Here and there this diffuse mattei has condense d into small 
compact masses, and it is believed that spiral nebula; are destined to end then uireer by 
eoiidensing into star dusters Many of these embryo stars are visible in the above 

pliotogr<iph 
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ATL,A.S. 

Ac<»r(iing to legend Atlas a member of the older family of go* who bore up the pillars of Heaven The figures on the 
photograph represent constellations or grou^ of stars, many of which have be^n nat^d after ammsi t^e Cr^ 

aad 1^0 (the I^ion) can be seen near the top of the globe 




THE STAR OF BETHI^BHEM 

In, ancient times the starti were sometimes the sole means of guidance to waiidtring tribes From the earliest ages they 
have been the almanacs ot uncivilised peoples who studied the face of the sky as an aid to practical lite Among civilisations 
of the past good or evil mtlucnces were assigned to thi stars 

SPLENDOUR OF THE HEAVENS. 

CHAPTER I 

7' HE STORY OF LIGHT AND MAN'S CONTROL OF IT 

By Dr W H Steavenson, F R A S 

A DISSERT AlION on Light and the properties of lenscband mirrors may seem a strange opening 
to a work on the glories of the firmament And yet such an opening is amply justified by the 
very nature of Astronomy , for we have to remember that the greatest and most ancient of the 
sciences differs from all others in one essential particular, which is that it deals with objects altogether 
beyond our reach We cannot touch, pick to pieces, or analyse them, as is possible with plants, 
insects, or pieces of lock All our knowledge of them is conveyed across vast abysses of space by 
that mysterious agency which we call Light The workings of this universal messenger are even 
now not completely understood, but we have been learning more and more about them during the 
past three centuries Such knowledge, useful enough m itself, has led us still further, for man has 
by slow degrees learnt, not only the nature of Light, but also the methods whereby it may be so 
controlled and harnessed as to deliver faithfully the messages which it conveys 

It IS quite possible to enjoy a wireless concert without having the least knowledge of the technical- 
ities of radio-telephony On the other hand, there are few people of any intelligence who would not 
be sufficiently interested to enquire "how it works," even if they pursued the matter no further 
It IS much the same with the revelations of Astronomy The bare facts which are the result of 
research are easy enough to understand, but a knowledge of how they were obtained greatly enhances 
their interest for any intelligent person Moreover, the reader is bound, in a work of this nature, to 
come across certain photographs and illustrations which, if not altogether meaningless, will at least 
be liable to puzzle and mislead him if he has not learnt some of the methods of the astronomer or the 
working of the instruments he employs 

The nature of Light is a mystery which has exercised the mind of man from the earliest times, 
and a little thought will show how puzzling the problem was, and indeed still is Here was something 
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THE OI,D CORPUSCUI^AR THEORY OF THE NATURE OF EIGHT 

It was at one time supposed that every source of Eight was constantly emitUng in all directions myriads of minute 
particles, which excited the sensation of vision on striking the eye 


clearly connected with all visible things of every conceivable nature, yet surely also connected in 
some way with the observer, since experience suggested that what afifccts the body must be m 
contact with it Hence the idea soon arose that Light had a definite concrete existence , was, in 
fact, a substance But when it came to harmonising such a theory with observed facts, the early 
philosophers had to resort to the most complicated and fantastic suppositions, none of which was 
really satisfactory, and which can hardly have been intelligible to the authors them selves It will 
be enough to say here that out of all this speculation there emerged what is now known as the 
Corpuscular Theory of Light According to this theory, every luminous body was constantly dis- 
charging streams of minute particles in all directions, and these particles, on striking the eye, gave 
nse to the sensation of Light or Vision This theory had the ment of extreme simplicity, but it 
unfortunately failed to explain aU observed facts It continued, however, to be used as a working 
hypothesis right up to the last century, when it was replaced by the now umvereally accepted Wave 
Theory In this we have an explanation which at least accounts pretty well for all observed facts 
There are difficulties here and there, but it seems evident that wc are very near the truth, and a theory 
that explains so many things is not lightly to be laid aside 

The present theory may he hrieiy described as follows Light is no longer regarded as a substance, 
but as a form of energy or motion The minute particles composing a luminous body are in a state of 
extremely rapid vibration These vibrations set up similar movements or disturbances in that all- 
pervading Something which scientists call the Ether of Space The disturbances thus set up are in 
the nature of waves, which move outward in concentric circles from the lumanous body, like the 
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ripples produced when a stone is thrown into still water, except that they do not lengthen out as 
they advance It is important to remember that it is the waves which move outwards and not the 
Ether, whose particles merely rise and fall as the waves pass, ]ust as a feather will do if thrown 
on to the ripples in the pond 

The Light-waves travel outwards from their source with the prodigious speed of 186,325 miles 
per second, a distance equal to between seven and eight complete circuits of our Globe Small 
wonder is it that the early philosophers thought the speed of Light to he infinite > And yet there are 
bodies visible to us in space whose light takes many thousands of years to reach us Here, surely, 
IS an instance where a knowledge of Light and its properties will help us to a better understanding 
of the immensity of the Universe 

The actual length of a wave of Light, or the distance from crest to crest, is almost as inconceivably 
small as its speed is staggeringly great The average length is about of an inch, and a little 
consideration will show that, travelling at the speed above mentioned, about 500,000,000,000,000 
(five hundred billion) of them must strike the eye every second » But all Light waves, though small, 
are not of exactly the same length, and it has been found that their dimensions vary according to the 
colour of the light Thus, the waves of red light are about inch long, while those of violet 
light arc nearly twice as short, or about inch The eye cannot perceive Light whose waves 
are longer or shorter than these limits, but such waves can be detected by the photographic plate 
and other physical moans 

We can only see a light, or indeed any object, by looking straight towards it , which is another 



THn MOUEUN WAVE THEORY OF THE NAllJHH OP UOHl 
Eight IS now regarded as being clue to waves in the Ether Every luminous bodv is supposed to radiate such "waves m much 
the same manner as a stone will do if dropped into a pond, but with a velocity of over 186,000 miles per second The 
distance from crest to crest dtterinincs the colour of the Eight as seen by us 
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way of saying that Light normally travels m straight lines This may seem a contradiction of what 
has already been said of the circular arrangement of the Ether-waves round a luminous body, but 
we have to remember that it is the dtfcction of motion and not the shape of the waves that is straight 
Therefore we may and do imagine Light as issuing from a bright point in an infinite number of 
straight lines, arranged like the spokes of a wheel The actual waves are moving outwards along these 
"spokes” and always at right angles to them Any one of these spokes may, for the sake of 
simphcity, be considered separately, and is then referred to as a “ ray ” Such a way of looking at 
Light makes simple the explanation of optical instruments, and we shall often have occasion to use 
it in what follows 

So far we have only dealt, very bnefly, with the supposed nature of Light as it travels unfettered 
through Space We shall now turn to the methods whereby man has learnt to handle and control 
these mysterious ripples of the Ether, to the great increase of his knowledge of the Universe 



A FAMIIylAR PROOF OF A GRF^l TRUTH 

^ looked at from one side, is itself invisible, but parliUcs of dust may be lit up by it ind tlun m irk 

path of the ray Such paths are never curved, and thus we learn tluU unfetteied I,.ght always t.avels .n It. nght hues 


It was long ago observed that stones at the bottom of a shallow pool appeared from the bank to 
be displaced from their true positions so as to seem nearer to the opposite bank than they actually 
were Moreover, it was noticed that, when npples were present on the surface of the water the 
shape as well as the position of the stones was altered and distorted We may observe the same 
Jhf Th obhquely at some object through a piece of plate glass If the latter is good, 

the object wiU merely ^pear bodily displaced, but if the glass is "wavy" it will also alter the 
outhne of the object What is reaUy happenmg wiU be clear from our illustration The light by which 
we see the object has not travelled straight towards us This does not mean that it L travelled 




TUl^' I2.YK IN DAYI^IGIIT 



J,ight can only enter the eye through the pupil, whose size is automatically controUed according to the rcquircnu iits of vision 
Vhen Light is abundant the pupil is small, as in the top illustration, but at night it enlarges to admit as much Light as 
possible, as in the lower illustraUon, which was taken by dashlight in a darkened room The flash lasted only a small 
fraction of a second and was over before the pupil had time to contract in response to the sudden glare 
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TURNING A TIGHT RAV FROM ITS PATH 
Whea a ray of I^ight falls obliquely on a piece of plateglass or similar 
transparent substance, its direction is altered, and an observer on 
the other side of the glass sees the source of Xight displaced from its 
true position This bending of I^ight is known as Refraction 


in a curved path, but that its straight path 
has “ had its back bent,” as it were, at 
one or more places This bending of Light 
IS known as Refraction, and it always 
occurs when a ray passes at an angle from 
one medium (such as air) to another that is 
either more or less dense The amount 
by which the Light is bent depends on the 
density of the substance through which 
it passes, but the final direction of the ray 
depends not only on this, but also on the 
shape of the surface of the substance 
This IS why rippling water or " wavy ” 
glass will give different directions to rays 
coming from different parts of an object, 
and thus produce a distortion of its shape 
This brings us at once to that greatest 
and most fundamental of all optical 
inventions — the Lens 

A lens IS a piece of glass or other 
transparent substance which has had its 
surfaces deliberately shaped by the 
tician in such a way that rays passing 
through it shall be turned as far as possible 
in certain desired directions We have no 
knowledge of the exact date when lenses 


were first made, but we 
know that they were in 
existence at the end of 
the Thirteenth* Century, 
and that they were then 
in use, as to-day, for 
spectacles 

Lenses are, broadly 
speaking, of two kinds — 
positive and negative 
The first type are thickest 
in the middle and tend 
to bring together the rays 
which pass through them 
The second type are 
thickest at their edges, 
and tend to spread out 
the rays In practice the 
two types are often used 
in combination, the 
nett result on the 
rays depen ding 
mainly on the relative 
‘'strength” [i e , thickness 



A. RAY OF TIGHT “ DISSFCTED ” 

A prism, or piece of glass of triangular section, treats rays of different colour unequally 
White I^ight IS competed of ras^s of all colours, which are separated out on passing through 
a prism The violet rays are bent most and the red least This spreading out of a narrow 
white ray into a fan of many colours is called Dispersion Newton was the first to explain 

the action of a prism 
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or thinness) of the \anous lenses Let us now consider the case of a single positive lens, of which 
an illustration will be found below Here we have a piece of glass whose surfacfes are both curved, 
and it will be noted that, unlike the case of plate glass, these surfaces are inclined towards one another 
at every place except the exact centre of the lens, where they are parallel The result of this 
inchnation is that the rays, which are bent on entering the glass, are not restored to the same general 
direction on leaving it, but are hent still further The same thing happens to all the rays, though 
an examination of the diagram will show that the bending effect grows less and less towards the centre 
of the lens, where it ceases altogether and the rays pass straight through By carefully fashioning 
the surfaces of such a lens we can arrange to make all the rays from one pomt (the object) meet together 
at another point on the opposite side of the lens In this way we have, as it were, created in space 



now A I,ENS WORKS. 

When I/ight ra\ s fiom a point strike a piece of glass with curved surf iccs, known is a lens, each ravsuffeis a s]ig;htly diffeieat 
dcflcetioii, and a lens eaii be so fibhioiicd that all the rais will meet again at i point on' the othci sitJe 


a ghostly counterpart of the oiigtnal object, which it will cvactly resemble so far as its light, or 
visibility, IS concerned Such a ghost " is known to scientists as an “ image ” 

So far we have only considered the rays from a single point, but the case is just as simple if we 
take two, or even three points , for each one will have its image produced separately m space on 
the other side of the lens Now, an object of any size, such as an arrow, may be considered as 
consisting of a very great number of separate points, each of which will have its corresponding image 
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Thus we can readily see that a complete picture of the object will be formed by the lens, and if we 
trace the path of the rays with the aid of a diagram we shall find that the picture is always upside 
down as compared with the object 

In thus forming artificially a light-picture or image of an object, it may not appear that a lens 
has done us much service , but it is really upon this action that our power of distinct vision entirely 
depends In the human body all sensations are conveyed to the brain by means of fine filaments 
called nerves, some of which convey one kind of sensation and some another Those which give nse 
to the sensation of Light are exceedingly numerous and are entirely confined to the two eyes There 



MAKING UGHT PRODUCE A PICTURE 

Our illustration shows how the rays from a large object are treated by a lens Evciv point of the object has its countcriiart 
on the other side of the lens, as shown in the previous illustration, and thus a complete picture (generally called an image) is 
formed m space where the rays converge It will be seen that such an image is always upside down 


the delicate endings of the nerve filaments are closely packed together, like the pile of a carpet, so 
as to form a continuous inner lining to the back of each eye-ball Light from external objects 
reaches this nervous lining (called the “ retina through a small aperture of variable size, known as 
the pupil, and the impression of luminosity is straightway conveyed to the brain But there is more 
in vision than this If the above descnption of the eye were complete, then light from every part 
of an object would strike every part of the retina, and the confusion resulting would leave us in 
Ignorance as to the true direction of the vanous rays , in other words, we should have no knowledge 
(from vision alone) of the form of objects, but merely be conscious of their brightness This is where 






1±1£; MOUNI AVIl^SON TEIyESCOPE 

Its'tiS^? largest telescope in the world It shows millions of stars that are too faint for other mstnunents 

to ‘l*reefcct long, the great lUO inchminor being monnted at its lower end It hasten 

constructed to dea with problems nnsnited to telescopes of inferior power The site of the Mount Wdson Observatory 
cnosen with a keen ej^e to favourable atmospheric conditions It is 5,900 feet above sea level 
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SIMPIvL RLFRACriNG lEIyrSCOPE 

A picture of a distant object, formed by a large lens as 
explained abo\e, is magnified by a smaller lens, called an 
eye piece It will still appear upside down, but this is no 
disadvantage to the Astronomer In teriestrial telescopes 

additional lenses are inserted to erect the image 

that the size of the picture is also greater, as well 
as its distance from the lens In other words, 
the greater the focal length the larger the picture 
Now the lens of the eye is very much thicker in 
the middle than at the edges, so its focal length is 
small In fact, it forms its picture less than an 
inch from its back surface The result of such a 
small distance is that every object m a landscape 
IS seen very small, though a great width of view 
is included in the picture If we desire to obtain 
a larger view of any one object we have only to 
approach it and thus make it appear, within 
certain limits, as large as we like But the case 
of the astronomer is different He cannot get 
appreciably nearer to the heavenly bodies than 
he is at present, so that, using his eye alone, he 
has to be content with a very small picture of 
them 

The second great defect of the eye, from the 
astronomer’s point of \iew, is the smallness of its 
opening — the pupil This has nothing to do with 
the size of the picture formed in the eye, but it 
has everything to do with its brightness When 


the lens comes in, for we have seen that it ha*^ 
the power of dealing separately with individual 
rays, and putting them all in their right places 
without confusion Every eye contains a lens, 
not of glass, but of a transparent horny sub- 
stance, and this lens throws its pictures on the 
retina of the eye Here each part of the image 
wall affect a different filament of the “pilc- 
carpet,” and all these impressions will be con- 
\cyed separately to the brain, where the form 
or shape of the object will be thus revealed 
Thus we carry about in our own bodies the 
most ancient of all optical instruments, and a 
very efficient one too, for most purposes of 
everyday life But to the astronomer it htis 
tw^o great defects The first is the smallness of 
the pictures produced by it This is due to the 
small scale on which the eye is constructed If 
we experiment with different lenses, thin and thick, 
we shall find that the thin or flattish ones produce 
their pictures of a distant object much further 
from the glass than the thick ones do, and they 
are therefore said to have a greater “ focal 
length ” But this is not all, for we shall notice 





PRINCIPLE OF NEWTON’S REFEECTING 
TEIvESCOPE 

A concave mirror made of metal or glass will form a pietiiic 
of a distant object by reflection, the rays being controlled 
in their directions as m the case of a lens The unage ib 
formed at the side of the tube (bv interposmg a small 11 it 
mirror placed obliquelj), and is there magnilicd bj an 
ej e piece 
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GAI,II,EO’S TEEESCOPKS 
With the construction of tht&c little iiisliunKiits, m 
IfiOO, the telescopic revelation of the he ivcns began 
Ihc lirst discovery made was that of Jupiter s iiukmis, 
followed by the Mountains of the Mcxni, the SI my 
structure of the Milky Way, and, iii IGIl, the pluses 
ot Venus, the Spots on the Sun, and the stiangc 
appendages of Saturn Such telescopes would he eon 
sidercd very feeble instruments neiw.idavs, but they h*i(l 
a profound influence upon the Histoiv of ^stiononiy 
ind revealed many wonders for the lust tune 

US in this direction, for when the light of 
surrounding objects is feeble, as at night, 
the pupil automatically enlarges to take in 
more rays But obviously there is a limit 
to this enlargement, and it never exceeds 
about one-third of an inch 

Thus the early astronomer felt the 
limits of the power of his eye and cried 
out for two things — a bigger picture and 
more light What he needed, m fact, was 
a larger eye than the one he had , one 


we remember that a star, or distant light, is sending out 
rays in all directions we can readily see that only a 
minute proportion of these rays can enter such a small 
thing as the pupil, and that this proportion becomes 
smaller and smaller as our distance from the light in- 
creases The result of this is that a very distant or very 
faint light fails to send us enough rays to make it visible, 
and we see nothing at all N a ture does her best to help 



i^lmo Uy\ \rheYcrkes Observatory 

mu C.RKAT YURKUS 11-1,1 SCOPE 
Of 40 inelies .ipeilure, thib telescope was mt)Liiile‘d in 1 807 'll Chicago 
Ibiivcrsily Obseivaloiy It is the most poweiful refractor yet 
constiucted, and is housed in a massive bnek tower 00 feet in diameter 
Its tube IS 04 teet long Ihe total weight of glass in the two lenses — 
which together fonu the object gUiss — is 000 pounds These lenses 
arc of extiaordmary puiity and transparency , yet they absorb much 
light because of their great thickness The movmg parts of the 
telescope weigh over 20 tons It has been used cluefly for spectro 
scopic work and for the observation ot double stars, these being 
branches of work foi which its great aperture and focal length render 
it specially suitable 
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that should be longer — to produce a larger picture, and one that should have a ^vlder opening — to 
adnut more hght And this is exactly what he obtained by the invention of the telescope 

Every telescope is, in principle, a reproduction of the human eye on a larger scale It will be 
clear from what has gone before that any lens whose diameter is more than J of an inch, and whose 
focal length is over an inch, will produce a picture in space that is bnghter and larger than that 
formed in the eye However, it may not appear so large at first sight, because we cannot approach it 
closely and still see it distinctly But a lens whose focal length is over about ten inches will form 
a picture that looks perceptibly larger than the object itself, viewed without the lens This must 
have been noticed m the early days of lens-making, and yet no use appears to have been made of it 



Photo hy pernusston of] [Thf Royal Astronomteed Society 


A STAR-CAMBRA MOUNTED FOR PHOTOGRAPHING THE HEAVENS 
With an instrument of this type large areas of the sky can be photographed on a comparatively small scale The Canicr i 
IS mounted on an axis which turns by clockwork to follow the stars m their apparent march across the sky The telcfacopc 
attached is pomted in the same direction as the camera and enables the astronomer to see that the clcxA-work is keeping 
the whole instrument accurately pomted m the same direction throughout the time of exposure 

until the beginmng of the Seventeenth Century It was then observed by Hans Lippershey, a Dutch 
spectacle maker, that, by the insertion of a second lens between the eye and the image, it was possible 
to get much nearer to the latter and so obtain an enlarged view This was much more convement 
and effective than the use of a single lens of very long focus, and besides, by using eye-lenses of different 
stiength, varying degrees of magnification could be obtained without changing the “ object-glass,' 
as the lens was called which formed the image 



Photo by penmsston of\ 

A QTA-p nxTA-o'r' t>t» ^ U ke Royul A stronomicoU iionety 

star CHART PRODUCED BY PHOTOGRAPHY 

of stars are automaUra*n shown in the last illustration produces a chart of the Heavens sunilar to the abo\ c Man j thous-mds 
Of stars are automatically and correctly recorded in a smRlc hour It would take years to map the same niimhei ot sta s by 
Visual means , and even then errors would be certam to occur 
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Lippershey was not an astronomer and it does 
not seem to have occurred to him to apply his 
new invention to the study of the heavens In 
fact, he only saw in it a discovery of great military 
importance ’ But news of it reached Galileo, the 
Italian astronomer, in the year 1609, and he was 
able, without having seen a specimen of the new 
instrument, to construct one himself from the 
description alone The construction adopted by 
Galileo was almost identical in principle with that 
in use by astronomers to-day, except that the 
eye-piece was a negative lens This form of 
telescope, however, has still survived in 
the modern opera-glass, which is often 
referred to by opticians as the Galilean,” 
to distinguish it from the prism binocular 
Galileo made several telescopes, but the 
largest was scarcely more than an inch in 
diameter, and magnified less than forty 
times Compared with our modern astro- 
nomical telescopes it was, of course, a mere toy, 
but, for all that, it was a very great advance on 
the unaided eye 

Now were revealed to man for the first time 
the mountains on the Moon, the satellites of 
Jupiter, the phases of Venus, the starry back- 
ground of the Milky Way, and the shapes of the 
spots on the Sun But as yet these things were 
\ery imperfectly shown, and it became clear that 

m this wav 

nothing much more could be done until the new 
instrument was greatly improved and enlarged 
Unfortunately, this was by no means a simple matter 
The makmg of discs of glass good enough to turn into 
lenses demands, even to-day, a great deal of care and 
skill, except for those of very small size , it can well 
be imagined that three hundred years ago the problem 
was an extremely formidable one In fact, a full 
century after Galileo's pioneer work it was difficult 
to produce a good lens that was more than two or three 
times the size of the ones he used Moreover, another 
difficulty was encountered which was really the more 
serious of the two 

It had been noted from the most ancient times 
that beautiful colours were seen when white light 
passed through pieces of glass or precious stones whose 
surfaces were inclined to one another In fact, the 
” cutting ” of diamonds and glass was specially designed 
to produce such ” rainbow ” effects It was not until 
the end of the Seventeenth Century that the true 
explanation of these colours was given by Newton, 


HERSCITEn’S GREAT 4 FOOT REFLECTOR 
Ihis instrument, a prodigy in its day, was erected at 
Slough by Sir William Herschel m 1 7 89 It penetrated 
mto space far be\ond the limits reached by any 
telescopes before it 


Photo 6y] [The Yetkes Obi>eriatory 

A GREAT TEEESCOPr CONVERTED INTO A 
C\]MER\ 

WTien it IS desired to photograph small portions of tlie sk> on 
a large scale it is neccssar\ to use a very long telescope One 
has only to remove the cje-piece and substitute a photo 
graphic plate to receive the image formed by the great lens 
Our illustration shows the 40 inch \ erkes refractor com eitcd 
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who showed that tliey were the natural consequence of breaking up white light, whose whiteness 
was simply the combined ctfect on the eye of a great number of different colours By causing a 
narrow beam of white light to pass through a triangular piece of glass, called a “ prism,” Newton 
demonstrated that the beam was not only deflected (i e , refracted) as a whole, but was also spread 
out into a coloured band This spreading out of white light, caUed " dispersion,” was due to the 
fact that the prism bent each coloured ray by a slightly different amount, the violet ones most, and 
the red least of all We shall see later that this dissection, or picking to pieces, of white light was 
destined to be of tremendous importance and value to astronomers, but at present we are most 
concerned with the cmbairassmcnt it caused in the Seventeenth Century to the would-be improvers 
of the telescope 

A prism seen in section 
has a thick base , and its 
two sides are inclined so as 
to meet at a point, com- 
pleting the triangle Now , the 
big lens of a telesco]ie is thick 
in the middle and its sin faces 
taper to a point in eithei 
direction , so it can be con- 
sidered as being eqiiivMlent 
to two prisms, placed one on 
top of the othe i wath the ir bases 
together It is cleai, then, 
that wnth such an anangenient 
rays of di&rcnt colour wnll 
suffer a different <imoimt of 
bending Thus a pictuie of a 
violet will be foimcd nearer the 
lens than one of a geranium 
because the viole t r<iys are more 
strongly bent than the red 
Ihis would not matter much 
if every object was of one colour 
only But we have seen that 
all colours are contained in 
white light, so that we shall 
have a regulai string of pictuies 
of a white object, each one of 
a slightly different hiu' If we ' 
try to look at such a picture hy 
from behind (as we do with a 

telescope) we shall see all these ^ lutlc model wTb m'lde l^v Newton to demonstiatc the clTiciency of an instrument 
, - debigncd on the lines which he laid down It was too small to be of much practical use 

coloured images one behind but it wit. the foiei uimer of all the giant reflcctois of modern times It is now in the 

the other at different distances P<^)ssession of the Royal SocieU 

from US The result is a chaotic mixture of colours, m the midst of which is an indehmte watcry- 
lookmg picture of the object we are trying to examine 

This, then, was the great drawback to the construction of good refracting telescopes, and it was 
not overcome for a hundred and fifty years It was minimised to some extent by making telescopes 
extremely long (sometimes several hundred feet), since this had the effect of spreading apart the 
coloured images and thus causing them to intcifere less with one another Instruments of this kind 
were very unwieldy and difficult to mount, but there seemed no other .vay out of the difficulty. 
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The Situation was only 
saved by the introduction 
of an entirely different 
principle in the construction 
of telescopes 

The old tioubles had all 
been caused by the light 
having to pass through glass 
lenses If rays could only be 
bent by some other method, 
all would be well As a matter 
of fact, such a method was not 
far to seek, for curved mirrors 
had long been known to have 
the property of bending rays 
of light by reflection, and 
they had been for centuries in 
use by alchemists as substi- 
tutes for burning-glasses Un- 
fortunately, howe\cr, their 
surfaces were curved in such 
a way as to prevent them 
producing really clear pic 
tures such as the astronomer 
needed But the problem was solved by Hadley, who was the first man to demonstrate practically, 
in 1723, that the surface 
of a mirror could so be 
shaped as to form a clear 
image of a distant object by 
reflection , moreover, this 
image was entirely free from 
the confusing colours pro- 
duced by the refractor 
Many years before this 
Newton had actually made 
a small reflecting telescope, 
though with the mirror 
wrongly curved It only 
needed improvement to the 
mirror to complete its effi- 
ciency, and its general 
principle was the one 
adopted by Hadley 

The new type of telescope 
was not developed so rapidly 
as might have been expected 
from its merits of perform- 
ance and simplicity of 




construction , but, towards 
the end of the Eighteenth 


e V UTTT — — uicu in usc u WES necessarv, m the 
Seventeenth Century, to make Telescopes of enormous length These w ere ver^difficult 
to mount and use 




n liic 1 i: , JriUV\^ IHF CAMERA IRIUMPIIS 0\ 1 k’ i Fn, i-vm Astronomical Society 

thephotograp;Tcplate^t“would m the largest tdesc»pe But for 

hours, the plate accumulates impressions uid stores them up m smlic, iastmgmauy 

enough to nftect it uumed.ateh , and lathci loses thu. g uni b>’ rotrSXTm““ 
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Century, William Herschel began to make really large instruments on the Newtonian piinciple 
Starting with mirrors of about six inches diameter, he ended by making one that was no less than 
four feet across This great access of telescopic power placed him in a unique position among his 
contemporaries, and he made the fullest use of it Since his day still larger reflectors have been made, 
culminating quite recently in the gigantic telescope of the Mount Wilson Observatory, whose mirror is 
]ust over 100 inches, or more than eight feet m diameter Up to the middle of the Nineteenth Century, 
telescope mirrors were made of metal, an alloy of copper and tin being used This material was, how c\ er, 
very liable to tarnish, and repohshmg was a difficult and delicate undertaking In the present 
day the mirrors are made of glass, on the face of which a thin film of silver is deposited chemically 
This film is liable to tarnish, 
but can easily and quickly 
be renewed when it does so 
We must now return to 
the refracting telescope, in 
which great improvements 
had been made while Her- 
schel and others were de- 
veloping the reflector An 
Englishman, Chester Moor 
Hall, had suggested that, by 
combining two kinds of glass, 
rays of nearly all colours 
could be brought to practi- 
cally the same point , and 
another Englishman, John 
Dollond, was the first (in 
1758) to make this generally 
known The telescopes 
which he made, though quite 
short, were found to give 
images comparatively free 
from false colour, and were a 
vast improvement on the 
ungainly monsters of the 
Seventeenth Century Mean- 
while, also, the making of 
optical glass was being 
rapidly developed, especially 
in Switzerland and France, 
and early in the Nineteenth 
Century telescopes of Dol- 
londs type reached a 
diameter of eight or ten 
inches Such instruments 
were known as '' achro- 
matic,” that IS, “ free from 
colour ” Still better results 
have of late years been obtained by the use of three lenses, but object-glasses of this type are 
very expensive, and the ordinary two-lens combination of Dollond is, with slight modifications, the 
one usually employed to-day Glasses of this kind have been made in all sizes up to forty inches 



Photo by\ Yerkes Observatory 

POI^AR STAR TRAILS 

This photograph was the resiilt of pointing an ordmary field camera towards the northern 
sky and leavmg it in the same position for about an hour Durmg the exposure the 
E^th, carry mg the camera with it, has been rotatmg, and this has caused the stars 
to trail on the plate The short, bright trail near the centre was made by the Pole 
Star Itself, which is very near, but not exactly, at the North Celestial Pole, the point 
to which the Earth’s axis is directed 
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^ J Paltsa and Max Wolf 
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THE GRE^T COMET OE 1882 


This was the ftrst really successful photograph of a 
comet ever obtamed The large number of stars 
present on it suggested to Sir David Gill (who took 
the photogiaph) that the mappmg of the Heavens 
could be rapidly and accurately carried out by means 
of the photographic plate 

that they can be directed to any part 
of the heavens, and a clockwork 
mechanism keeps them pointed con- 
tinuously on any desued object in spite 
of the rotation of the earth 

« sK 3|< 

We have spoken of the telescope as 
being m reality a gigantic eye, but, 
strictly speaking, it is only half an eye 
Human vision is not merely the 
formation of a picture by a lens, for 
such a picture is only of use when it 
has the sensitive surface of the retina 
to fall upon All that the telescope, 
as described so far, accomplishes, is to 
provide our eye with a much bigger 
lens It does not give us a more 
sensitive retina, and in observing we 
use the one we have already But 
there is a way in which we can complete 
the resemblance of the telescope to the 
eye, for the science of the Nineteenth 
Century has given us in the photographic 
plate a new and artificial letina of great 


power he likes by simple substitution of this trifling 
piece of apparatus But for e\cry telescope there will 
always be a maximum power that can usefully be 
employed, and this will depend on the size of the 
object-glass or large mirror Only a certain amount of 
light is available, and we shall get a \ ery dim picture 
if we spread it out too much Moreovei , the air through 
which wc arc looking is ncaily always m a state of more 
or less agitation, and the distortion thus produced in 
the image will only be increased if we magnity it to 
excess In brief, it may be said that, while powers 
between 1,000 and 3,000 are very occasionally used on 
the largest telescopes, lenses are most generally chosen 
which will enlarge the apparent diameter of an object 
from 100 to 700 times , the actual power selected will 
depend on the size of the telescope, the condition of 
the atmosj^here, and the nature of the object examined 
For companson, it will be recalled that an ordinary 
piism-bmocular magnifies about eight diameters Large 
telescopes arc, with certain exceptions, so mounted 
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THE STANDARD “ ASTROGRAPHIC ” TEEESCOPE 
By means of an mstrument of this kmd the Heavens can be mapped 
photographically m small sections with great accuracy The t>pc 
shown was that adopted m 1887 for use m 18 observatories, scattered 
throughout the world The great photographic atlas that was to result 
from this is still incomplete 




i<KAUINllQFER. 

^ded by improveuiciits i« the manufacture of optical uUis. 
Praunhofer greatly developed the refractiuK telescope carl 
m the Nineteenth Centnry. He was the first man to map th 
d.iik lines m the Solar Spectrum, ami his name is sti: 
associated with them. 


KIROHHOFF. 

Kirchhoff investij^mted the problem presented by' 'the 
In'aunholer lines ” in the Solar Spcctriiin, and was the 
first to explain them as being due to the gases of well-known 
elements, present in the Sun’s atmos])hcre. 



bunsfn. 

Bunsen was associated with Kirchhoff in investigaUons 
comiected with spectrum analysis. He invented a type of 
gas-burner which, producing a hot flame of low luminosity, 
.uhtated the vaporisation of various substances and the 
study of their spectra. 


HUGGINS. 

Sir William Huggins was the first man to make a detailed 
study of the spectra of the stars, and modem stellar spectro- 
scopy is a development of his pioneer work. He was the first 
to prove that certain nebulae are truly gaseous. 



Photo by] [The Ltck Observatory 

A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE REGION OF THE EUNAR CRATER “ PTOEEMY ’* 

Photography of the Moon’s surface is chiefly of use in fixing the outhnes and rdative positions of the various features Photo- 
graphs such as the one abo\e serve to give a very good general idea of lunar landscapes, but, though taken with large telescopes, 
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DRAWINC; Ol' “ PTOIJCIMV ” 
AND ITvS Nl-:iC.HBOlJRS. 
This sketch represents an attempt 
to delineate at the telescoite the 
.general outlines of the craters seen 
in the centre of the i)recedin;i 
photograph. 'ITie result is far from 
accurate, and much valuahle time 
is wasted, which wcnvld have been 
better employed in lUling in the 
details absent from the idioto- 
graph. The latter was secure<l in 
a single second of time. 


sensitivCTiess. Wc lia\-e only to combine Ibis ;uiificial retina, with a 
lens which will throw a picture upon it, a,n(l wv. at once have a real 
moclel of the eye on a large scale. Such a coniliination is, of cour.se, 
familiar to us all as tlie pliotographic camera. 

Ihe camcias to which most of us are accustomed are small affairs, 
generally from a few inclies to a couple of feet in length, but we should 
l)car in mind tliat the combination of a plate with a lens of any size 
or foail length .still constitutes a camera. Thus, if wc remove the 
eye-piccc of a giant telescope and substitute a photographic plate, 
we at once produce a,n instrument which is just as much a true 
camera as is our little pocket kodak. 


Ihc possibility of using jihotograpliy as a means of portraying 
celestial objects occurred veiy early to the pioneer workers. In fact, 
some of these pioneers, including Sir John Hersclicl, were tliemscha's 
astronomers of distinction. The great l.xir to progress in these early 
days was the lack of sensitiveness of the old “wet” plate. In 
consequence of tins, only the brightest olijects. such as the Sun and 
Moon, could bo properly ])liotogra plied. Moreover, the pictures 
jiroduccd by the new' method showed much less detail than eonld be 
seen by the eye at the telescope ; and so for many years eelestinl 
photography was regarded as little more than a scientilic curiosity, of 
veiy small jiractical value to the. astronomer. But the whole n.speet 
of affairs was changed by the advent of tlic dry jilate, w'liich was 
not only much more sensitive than its wet jircdc’ees.sor, but was far 
moic easy to handle. 1 lie result of this now im|)rovomeut wns a 


rcviv’al of interest in celestial pliotograpliy ; 
for it was now possible to extend the 
grasp of the camera to include the 
feeble light of the fainter stars, wliich 
had hitherto been out of reacli. The 
importance of tliis ma.y not lie apparent 
to the reader at first sight, and even 
the astronomers tliemsclves were, for 
tlic most part, slow to realise it. Ifrob- 
ably the lirst man to appreciate its full 
significance was Sir David Gill, then Her 
Majesty’s Astronomer at tlie Cape. In the 
year 1882 he secured some very beautiful 
photographs of the great comet whicli was 
then visible. On developing the jiliotograplis 
(which were taken with an ordinary c<'uncra). 
Gill was struck, not merely by the successful 
portrayal of the comet, Imt also by the 
large number of faint stars which had been 
recorded along with it, and he at once 
realised the important fact that, in photo- 
graphing the comet, he had simultaneously 
secured an excellent chart of a large portion 
of the Hea\'eiis. 



EXA1MIN.INC AND M,I.vAvSlTRlNG A CKbF.vS'J'TAI 
PHOTOCVRAPII. 


Once a photograph oi: the sky Ibis liceii taken, it remains as a 
pernianent record, and can lie at .any time sulMiiitted to iniiiutc 
examination and measurement. vSticcial machines arc designc/[ 
loi this imrpose and, at Harvard and elsewhere, much of the work 
is done by women. 
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Photohy] [The Verkes Ubaervatorv 


THE BRUCE PHOTOGRAPHIC lEEESCOPE OF THE 
YERKES OBSERVATORY 

This instrument was specially designed for the photography 
of the Milky Way, and magnificent pictures of the latter 
were obtamed with it by the late Professor Barnard 

thus eliminated, and we may be sure that each 
star is in its right place This much Gill 
realised, but he also saw that his pictures were 
on so small a scale that the positions of the stars 
recorded on them could not be measured with 
the exactness required by astronomers Indeed, 
it seemed rather doubtful whether such minute 
accuracy could ever be secured by photographic 
means, even with much larger instruments But 
meanwhile this very matter was being mvesti- 
gated by the brothers Henry at the Pans 
Observatory After various preliminary expen- 
ments they constructed a special lens 13 inches 
m diameter, and fitted it to a camera over 
11 feet long This gave a much larger scale to 
the photographs than the small cameras 
hitherto used, and it was found that the 
positions of stars could be measured on the 
plates with an accuracy comparable to that 
attainable by the old \isual methods The 


Now, the accurate mapping of the stars in the sky 
has always been, and still is, of fundamental impor- 
tance to astronomers, for it enables them to fix exactly 
the positions of the wandenng planets, and also to 
detect changes and movements among the stars them- 
selves But the making of a good star-chart is not 
a simple matter The position of each star has to be 
measured separately, which takes a very long time if 
the chart is to include many faint stars and even 
when the work is over, there are bound to be eri oi s 
of measurement and recording which are difficult to 
check It will be readily seen that the case is \ciy 
different when a chart is made by means of photog- 
raphy, for the process is now mtiomaUc A thousand 
stars may simultaneously iccord themselves upon one 
plate in the course of a few minutes, which means a 
great saving of time The personal element, too, ]s 



From “ Kvoxiledge, by permission of[ [The Astronomer Royal 

THE THOMPSON TEEESCOPE, ROYAE 0BSER\A10RY, 


GREENWICH 

This gigantic camera, 26 inches in aperture, and 22^ feet long, 
chiefly employed for the determination of stellar distances J lie 
plates taken with it are on a large scale, and can be measiireil with 
ver\ great accuracy A visual telescope, of smaller size, is mounted 
alongside of the large camera to facilitate accurate guiding ot Ur 
instrument during the time of exposure 








From “ Knoiiledge," by permission of] 


NEBUI^OSITY IN THE PlyEIADES 


[T lit \ crkcs Ob crvatory 



The stars forming this weU known duster are uivolved in nebulosity of a tenuous wispv character Some of this is just faintly 
Visible in a large telescope, but most of it is bevoud the reach of the eve, partly because of the da/zhng effect of the bright stars 
The photographic plate is not affected in this way except very near to the images of the stars, and a perfect picture of the f iint 

nebulositv is obtainable with a sufficiently long exposure 
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only drawback was — ^ 

tliat, with such .i 
s(ale, only 
a \ Cl V small for- 
t ion ot the sky could 
be photographed at 
ont‘ time In fact, 
it would ucjiuiL ten 
thousand plates to 
c over the cntii c 
sky, and the laboiu 

KOKrHBM, POaXION OP OR, OK “J I’'" ..,.„<x,RAr.. OI. KORl.„.„K roKUON 

Ihis IS the view obtuiiccl by the eye I he (H ORION 

i-'»v . .... ... ....ts u., 

lions of Stai -images l>h()t(»tjrapliic plik nctLlufuisc ippe irs here i'- 

upon them would ‘ '™.»s t., .is ruiuLs, 
be far too b.ga task fo. one ol)stnatory to accomplish AccoicLngly, the co-opera tion of otlier astrono- 
mers was invited, and, at a confei once held in Pai is m 1 887, it was arra ngecl that 18 scpaii ate ohsci vatoi ics 
Sion in oa systematic scheme foi photogiaphing the entin sky, e.ich using an instrument similai 

o t lat of the Heniy hrothiis lo this cLiy, unliappily, the sclu mi h mams unlinislied, hut what has 
been done has amply ckmonstiatcd tin soundness of tin me. thuds . m ployed, anel much information 
of gnat value lias alieady been derived freim the plate-s taken Hr. great merit of such a chart is Us 
extreme aecuiacy, due to tlie length of the camera empleiyed Bid, fe.i some of his pui poses (he 
astronomer needs nu rely a l>iUurc of a pen turn of the sky and is not concciiKd with the c xact posi’tions 
o the stars on it Ho tlien makes use of .i eliffereiit kind of photograph, taken willi a comparative.lv 
small camera, whose length m.iy bo anything from a few inches to about four feet With such an 
instrument large portions of the' sky cm bo photographe el at the same time on one plate, th,. scale 
cmg so small In fact the whole sky can he' charted on epiite a small numlx‘i of plates by one' m.in 
in a reasonable time Ihis was actually cl, me some ye'ars ago by th,. late Mi |.,ankl,n Aekuns, whose 


PI10T0C,RAPII Ob NORIIIPRN PORI ION 
Ol ORION 

ihib shows how Iccblv i lul stir iffccts Liu 
photoyraphic pi ik Ikkli^uisc ippe irs here is 
i ujiii]) II iLivlI} f mil st 11, owiUK to its ruliiLss 


Indico 


n D c er K! 


Yellow Orange Red 



TMISSION SPJ CIRA 


Such T, bpcctiuni IS s'licl to be “ eontinuous ” 
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200 charts, covering the entire sky, have proved of great value to astronomers. At the Harvard 
College Observatory, in America, a camera only about a foot long is in use on every fine night, and 
by its means every part of the sky visible from that latitude is photographed several times each year. 
This method of repetition is of great value for the detection of changes in the light of the stars, and 
many “ new ” or temporary stars have been brought to fight in this way. Photography is now very 
largely used for determining the relative brightness of the stars. Great accuracy is attainable by this 
method, but the results are not directly comparable with those obtained by the eye. The differences 
are due to the colours of the stars, which affect the plate and the eye in an unequal manner. Thus, 
for instance, red stars are much fainter on a photograph than they appear visually. The difficulty is 
now being overcome, but at the expense of a good deal of extra labour in elaborating the methods used. 


Photography has of late years been very successfully applied to the portrayal of the surfaces of 
the Sun, Moon, and planets, but it has not been found possible to photograph with any telescope 
details that are too minute to be seen with much smaller instruments. The value of the photographs 
consists rather in the rapidity with which the records are obtained, and in the general accuracy of the 
pictures. Thus, in the case of the Moon, a good photograph will serve to fix once and for all the relative 
positions of the various features and their general outline. It is left for the visual observer to fill in tlie 
details that are too small to be photographed. 

Thus far celestial photography has been considered rather in its aspect of a labour-saving device 
for the astronomer, who could, by expending much time and trouble, do most of the work nearly 
as well by visual means. But the sensitive plate has certain properties which render it definite^ 
superior to the eye in some other departments of astronomical work. Our eyes can only perceive 
light that is of a certain intensity, and objects fainter than this are invisible to us. Prolonged gazing 


HOW A “PURE” SPECTRUM IS FORMED. 

To prevent overlapping of the coloured images seen through a prism the light is made to pass through a. narrow slit. The 
colours are then seen more nearly separate, and the spectrum produced is said to be pure. The degree of “ luirity ” increases 

as the slit is made more narrow. 



llir: SUN’S AiMOSPHlU^I* 


OF PIMJROGFN 

S,Kclu,hdiogr^ph. who.c achon :s 

toofamt to be seen a.a.„st the glareof the sola, suLcc. ify 



PRINCIPIvE OF TPIE SPECTROSCOPE. 

The raj^s which pass through the narrow slit are made parallel by means of a lens. They then pass through a prism which 
disperses them into a spectrum. The latter ean be examined with a small telescope (as shown in the illustration) or focussed 

upon a plate by a photographic lens. 



TPIE TPIREE GREAT TYPES OF SPECTRUM. 

An incandescent solid gives out light of all colours and yields a “ continuous ” spectmm. A glowing gas gives a spectrum 
of a few bright lines of certain delhiite colours. But the same gases, when shining in front of a hotter body that is giving a 
continuous spectrum, have their bright lines “reversed,” onmade dark, and are then said to produce an “absorption ” spectrum. 
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makes matters worse lathcr than better, since the eye. like the ust of the body, is subject to fatigue 
Jhe case of the photogiaphic plate is different, for it continues to pile up its impressions all the time 
that It IS exposed A star that is too faint to be recoided in a few seconds of time will continue to 
bombard one small spot on the plate with its feeble light until the sensitne film at last begins to be 
affected And the process will not stop here, for the plate never gets tired, and will continue almost 
indefinitely to respond to the bomb.irdment until an image of gieat intensity is produced It follows 
then that very faint objects, such as most of the nebuLe, are be tie i studied by photography than 
by the eye All that is required is .i large telescope, preferably a le fleeter, and an exposure whose 
length, varying with the brightness of the nebula, may be anytlnng fiom a few seconds to scveial 
hours In this way ha\e been secured wonderful pictures which ha\( entiiely ic \ olutionjsed our 
knowledge of bodies of this kind Some of this increase of knowledge could hare been secured by 



llus picture shows how i i>lioto«i ipliic spcctioscopc c lu he lit lehed to i 1 ukc Ulisu>pc in pi ill of the usii il eve niece I h. 

“s‘ .-'ss,,,,;’',; 

U the I/i^ht tis it IS (lisperbcd hv the piisnis, uni the i ivs liii ill> formiiij^ the siKetruin ue 
opposite 111 direction to the riii^nn il Ik im 


greatly increasing the si/e of visiud telescopes (if this wcie possible), but certainly not aU of it for 
many of the rays which affect a plate are beyond the lange of human vision, Iiowe^cr bnght thev 
may bo A mere increase of the sue of the telescope can never make them visible 

Any ordinary camera can bo used to secure photographs of the stars, oi at any rate of the brightei 
ones It is only necessary to focus the camera for distant objects, insert a plate or him, and point 
appara^s to the sky But, with an exposure long enough to be of much use (say five minutes), the 
T' if ^ scries of lines where the small star-points sliould be This is an effect of the rotation 
o ne Jiarth, which has moved the camera bodily, leaving the stars behind So the astronomer, to 
^ picture, must always keep his camera m steady motion so as to point continuously at 
ars eing photographed This is done by mounting the camcia alongside of a telescope driven 
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From “Asifofiomy for Boy ScotUs and Oihcrs,"] [By permission of Messrs. C. A rthur Pearson, Ltd. 


THE SOEAR SPECTRUM. 

The background of the Sun’s spectrum is continuous in the main, but it is crossed by numerous dark Imes, 
due to absorption of certain rays by the gases of the solar atmosphere. These gases can be identified by 
comparing the positions of the lines with those furnished by the same elements in our laboratories. 


by clockwork, and during the whole exposure the operator must, by inspection through the telescope, 
see that the apparatus is being properly driven by the mechanism. If things arc not going smoothly 
the movement of the clock can be altered, or the plate itself slightly shifted. 

sjj 'l' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The amount we can learn about the heavens by the use of the telescope and camera is truly 
astonishing, for these instruments, helped by mathematics, have revealed to us the position, distance, 
shape, size, weight, colour and brightness of bodies that are millions of miles away from us. But 
they leave one all-important question unanswered. No amount of mere gazing at a star can teh us 


with certainty what it is made of 
alone, had to say, like the child 
lohai you are ! He could, it is 
the very appearance of certain 
actually handle them, he was 
appearances were deceptive, 
teenth Century, a di.scovery was 
him with the answer to his ques- 
covery was that there exists a 
ical (and physical) nature of a 
the light which it emits. The 
astronomer will be clear enough, 
means of studying the nature of 
necling link with him was their 
We have already seen how a 
by a different amount, so that, 
prism, we can see just how many 
we examine any white-hot solid 
or carbon — ^with a prism, we 
all the colours of the rainbow, 
a spectrum. But this is not the 
throw some salt into a spirit- 
light, which is really the glow- 
Looking at this flame through 
instead of a rainbow-band of 
seen, as by direct view without 
that Sodium gas gives light of 
such as Hydrogen, give out, 
several colours, so that we shall 
flames, each of a different tint, 
different place, since the prism 
and there will be large dark 


; and the astronomer of a hundred 


f 



AN OBJECTIVE PRISM. 

By mounting a large prism in front of 
the “ objective,” or large lens, of a 
telescope, the spectra of many stars can 
be photographed simultaneously. No 
slit is required owing to the smallness 
of the stars’ images. 


years ago, armed with telescope 
in the rhyme : ‘‘ How I wonder 
true, make shrewd guesses from 
objects, but, as lie could not 
nc'ver quite sure liow far these 
But in the first lialf of the Nine- 
made which eventually supplied 
tion. The essence of tlji^s dis- 
connection lietween the chem- 
sulistance and the character of 
importance of tliis to the 
for now was opened up to him a 
distant bodies whose one con- 
light. 

prism bends light of eacli colour 
by looking at a liglit tlirough a 
colours are really jiresent in it. If 
substance such as steel, lime, 
shall see that its light contains 
spread out into a riblion called 
case with a glowing gas. If we 
flame we shall produce a yellow 
ing vapour, or gas, of Sodium, 
a prism we shall find that, 
colours, a single yellow flame is 
the glass. This simply means 
one colour only. Other gases, 
when heated. Light rays of 
see through the prism numerous 
Each flame will appear in a 
bends the colours unequally ; 
spaces between them, showing 



AJtcf haie J 


CAI.CIUM CI,OUDS ONT IIIL SUN {rrom- KnowMRe 


cSt^, redu^*lIkrdl°LhS'dcSpnU°r\h‘ “ lUiMtration) and nearer to his bright surface, aic louiul vast doud like masses of 

quite invisible to’,iS-t r condition by the lierec heat These Calauin clouds arc, like the Hydrogen layer, 

quite miisiblc to direct observation, and for the same reason In order to secure this photograph all rays ivcre excluded by thIspStS 

neliograph, save those given out by the glowing Calcium vapour 
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Front ■' 7 he Heavens and Their Story."' 

By courtesy oj the Eprorth Press. 

THJX GRIilXNWICH PHOTOHrjilJOGRAPII. 
This siiiall lelescoi)e is used daily at the Koyal 
01)servatory for securing photographs of the 
vSiiii and his spots. Jdich picture is carefully 
measured and a complete record is kept of the 
general appearance of the solar surface. 


what colours are missing from the light. Now, tlie light of 
a candle comes from minute particles of glowing carbon, and 
when looked at through a prism, appears to contain rays of 
every colour. In fact, we see innuineral)Ie ilames of every 
sliade spread out in a continuous strip. But these coloured 
Ilames, being large, overlap one another to sucli an extent 
that we cannot, by this rough method, be quite sure tliat no 
colours are missing. We cannot make tlie flanu' small enougli 
to prevent this overlapping, but by putting a narrow slit 
between Maine and prism we can cut tlie former down to a line 
line of light. 

The spectrum now produced, nearly free* from tlie over- 
lapping effect, is called a pure spectrum ; but we shall 
find that, though the colours are more clearly defined tliaii 
before, there are still no gaps in it, and it is said to he 
continuous. But, if now we hold up our slit towards a 
sun-lit cloud, and examine its spectrum througli tlie prism, 
we shall see a number of narrow dark spaces, or lines, each 
the shape and width of the slit. This sliows us that tlie 
spectium of the Sun is not perfectly continuous : certain 
colours, corresponding to the dark spaces, ar(‘ missing. .\n 
observation of this kind was first made by Wollaston, in 1802 ; 

_ 1814, braimhofer, using a very narrow slit and 

magnifying the spectrum with a small telescope, succeeded in detecting nearly 000 of tliese mysterious 
dark lines. He further noted that one of the most conspicuous of the lines occiufied the same place 
in the spectrum as the bright yellow 
line produced by a Sodium Maine, 

It was not until 1859 that the true 
explanation of all these facts was given 
by Kirchhoff. While observing the 
spectrum of Sodium, he found that, on 
placing behind the Maine a piece of 
incandescent lime, the bright yellow line 
of the vapour became instantly dark, 
and was so seen against the In'ight con- 
tinuous spectrum of the lime. The 
same thing happened to the Indght lines 
of Hydrogen and other glowing gases— 
all were darkened, or “ reversed,'' as 
the teclmical expression is. As the 
upshot of his experiments, Kirchhoff 
was thus able to state, as a funda- 
mental law, that substances in the 
gaseous state liad the property of absorb- 
ing, or blocking out light of the same 
colour as that which they themselves 
emitted. 

The great secret of the Solar Spec- photography as a means of discovery. 

trum was at last revealed, for the dark search for new minor planets is now conducted almost entirely by 

lines were now seen to be due to the nre photography. On a photograph they reveal themselves by their 
^ motion, which causes them to form short trails on the plate. One of 

sence of gases in the Sun's atmosphere, these minor planet trails is shown near the centre of the picture. 
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yields an entirely separate and distinctive set of lines ^ relative positions, and every substance 
present m the Sun's atmosphere by SplrTna fte Sar^ ^ ijT 

substances found on the Earth In thp ra f pectrum with the analysed light of the same 

tor It was found in the Sun by it, t^rTb ' Z^' 

own laboratories ^ many years before it could be isolated in our 

bef,r,fe:i“r^ a sTam“?b?ewf ZT T'' 

Huggins, who began toobserto be s^tra If st “ S'h ^ TZ 
tions confirmed the long suspected fact hat th. ? ? 

to our own Sun He identified in them mamy n comparable m their nature and materials 

them under various types He was also the fost'to T" elements and was able to classify 

gaseous nature of certSi of the nebul^ But te delTl’ k ^ ""T J"'" "P'^^roscope, the truly 
after him cannot of those who came 


after him, cannot 
here They will be 
other parts of this 
however, one ap- 
spectroscopy, as 
Huggins, which 
mention here, as 
cerned with the 
by the spectro- 
It had been 
Doppler that, if a 
were approaching 
greater number of 
reach his eye every 
body were station- 
words the length 
appear to be 
membermg that 
produced by a 
pends upon its 
see that every col- 
spectrum will, if 
proachmg, have 
altered, tending to 
than red Every 
the spectrum will 



Phofo by] \r> n r 

MORIvHOUSL’S COMF.r, 1908c ' 

PhotoKiaphv liw .ulckd Ricatly to oui knowkclRe of the structure of 
comets and Ihcir tails Very few of these objects ue bi ight enough to 

St o'! m V‘ f “f u ‘’urromulmg 

stais indicates the amount and diicction e>f the comet’s motion during 

the period of exposure 


be entered into 
treated fully m 
work There is, 
plication of stellar 
developed by 
calls for special 
being directly con- 
treatment of Light 
scope 

pointed out by 
source of Light 
an observer, a 
light-waves would 
second than if the 
ary In other 
of each wave would 
diminished Re- 
the colour effect 
light-wave de- 
length, we shall 
onred ray in the 
the body be ap- 
its tint slightly 
become more violet 
line, therefore, in 
be shifted slightly 


towards the violet end, or, if the body is receding from us, towards the red end The L"our li the body 
llm!’ f combined effect of all the rays, will be unaltered, since every ray has moved by the 

moun n every case certain rays are transfcried into the invisible portion of the spectrum 

To ZZIT I ""f " to fill up'^the gap created there 

so that the fuU nuinber of rays present in the visible spectrum remains unchanged l/way of analogy’ 

7o%7ir holds ten boys, sitting close together ff an eleventh borwiS 

nf r* *’“* Doppler'S, Huggins was able tor the first time, by measunng the shift 

of the spectral hnes, to determine the to-a„d-fro velocihes of the stars, or, as it I technically tamed. 
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A SPECTKOHlCl^lOGJiAPH. 

This wonderful development of the spectroscope, due to Hale and Deslandres, has enabled us to study separately and in detail the 
normally invisible gases present in the Sun’s upper atmosphere. A spectrum of the Sun is formed in the usual way, by the use of 
a slit and grating, but, by placing a second slit exactly over one of the dark absorption lines of, say, Hydrogen, all light is excluded 
from the photographic plate save a single ray due to that element. If the Sun’s image is focussed on the first slit, and both slits 
are moved simultaneously in the same direction, a composite picture is built up, showing the whole of the Hydrogen layer of the 
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their line-of-sight velocities Since then the method has been greatly extended in its accuracy 
and scope and has added enormously to our knowledge of stellar motions 

The uses of the spectroscope arc still more extensive than has been indicated in this brief sketch 
The information it has siipphed in various departments of astronomical research will be dealt with 
in detail elsewhere It will be sufhcient here to mention that by its means we have gained knowledge 
not merely of the materials present m the heavenly bodies, and of their velocities, but also of their 
tLiuperaturos, densities, electro-magnetic conditions, and even then distances from us 



MOllON REVEALED BY EIGHT 

ihe length of a Eight wave is virtually shortened or lengthened if the source of Eight is moving towards or away from the 
oDserver Thus, every spectral lay (whose colour depends on the wave length) has its tint sligliUy changed In other words, 
It moves up or down the spectrum The amount of niovanent depends on the velocity of the body and is measured by 
comparison with a spectrum of some terrestrial substance that is pre'bcnt also iii the body Our illustration shows (1) the 
spec o a s ar at rest, (2) the compinsoii ” or laboratory speciruin, (3 and 4) the spectra of stars approaching and 

receding respectively 

The spectroscopes in use to-day in our observatories differ little in principle from the simple 
instrument of Fiaunhofer, except that nearly all the work is now done by photography The bght 
from a star or other body is focussed on a narrow sht by the object-glass of the large telescope The 
rays coming from the slit are then made parallel by means of a lens They then pass through one 
or more prisms, and the resulting spectrum is coEected by a lens, which focusses it on the photographic 
plate In the case of stars the slit is sometimes dispensed with, as the image is narrow enough already 
In this case the pnsm is usually placed in front of the object-glass, and is then called an objective- 
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prism. Obviously the prism will have to be very large if the whole diameter of a big lens is to be 
utilised, and large prisms are very difficult and expensive to make. Moreover, the length of the 
spectmm (known as the amount of its “dispersion”) is comparatively small except with a very 
n in employed, with fairly small instruments, for obtaining 

Bv thiil ’ r ^ spectrum of a star, or of a group of stars simultaneously 

CoW Obseltory',"^^^^^^^ photographed and classified wholesale at the Harvard 

therl^'s ^ of refraction. But 

Si Ob el I n 1 1"'^ ^ dispersed. When a ray of white light passes the edge 

lost ani h " in 'ir - “ diff-ctioi” the red ra^ 

and the violet least. This is not ordinarily detected by the eye, for the resulting colours are 



bPKCTRA OF A GROUP OF STARS ' ^urvuru Observatory. 

slit is^usedfnd thTsp^S Un<^ S^fomedt^yTltowtag to ‘‘f a “ illustration. No 

t.e spectra wo.d .e narrow i.es. XHe .££:urr 


through such a smaU aperture, the spectrum is very faint A series of ItTTh f ^ 

and opaque spaces, gives a more brilliant result anH tv.« oi j ^ ^ alternate clear 

spect„„ p.„Led.%„c. a„ 

in place of a prism. The form s-eneralhr a ■ j i_ ™ ^ spectroscope 

surface and .he spectral is then ,„™ed hy teflX;”! faLlS*”® “^p.nra ‘c„“fX“g 
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Photo by] 


THE YERKES OBSERVATORY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


[E. N.A. 


Erected in 1895, and equipped with magnificent instruments, the Yerkes Observatory has contributed greatly to the 
advance of modern Astronomy. The principal lines of work have been direct and spectroscopic photography of Sun, Stars 
and NebulEe, and the measurement of close double stars. The great 90-foot dome, covering the 40-inch telescope, will l;>c 

seen on the right. 


grating is the common gramophone record. If one of these is held very obliquely, almost edge-on, and 
a candle-flame reflected from its surface, the spectral colours will be clearly seen. 

No account of astronomical instruments could in these days be quite up-to-date without some 
reference to the Interferometer. This instrument was first successfully applied to the purposes of 
astronomical measurement about thirty years ago by Michelson ; but, under his direction, it has l)een 
much further developed in the past four years, and has now been made to yield results of the first 
importance to Astronomy. 

The smallness of the details revealed by a telescope depends entirely upon the diameter of .its 
object-glass. Any telescope has a definite limit below which it cannot render a true picture of fine 
detail, and if we double the diameter of the glass we shall exactly halve this limit and be able to define 
detail that is twice as small. Now, it is the rays from the two opposite edges of the lens that are chiefly 
responsible for resolving detail, so that a large lens, whose edges are farther apart, is more efficient 
than a small one. We have seen that there are great difficulties in the way of constructing telesco]ios 
above a certain size, so that we cannot define clearly, and therefore measure, objects that are below a 
certain apparent size. But, if we can make use of rays that are farther apart than the diameter of 
our object-glass we shall virtually increase our ability to reach smaller details, and this is what the 
interferometer does. Ihe principle employed is similar to that of a trench periscope, which, by 
means of two mirrors, makes use of rays that would otherwise pass several inches or feet above the 
line of sight. It will be seen from our illustration that, by the use of two periscopes, rays may be directed 
down a telescope which were originally anything up to twenty feet apart. In this way the resolving 
power of the telescope can be greatly increased. This does not actually mean that we obtain a clearef 
view of a small object, as we should do with a larger telescope, but by noticing certain effects produced 
by interference of the rays, we can tell exactly how large a telescope would be required to show the 
object clearly. By a simple calculation, based on the properties of Light, we can then estimate the 
apparent size of the body we are observing. In this way the actual diameters of several stars, whose true 
images are beyond the reach of our telescopes, have been measured at Mount Wilson ; and a larger 
instrument, with mirrors 50 feet apart, is being made, and will be capable of measuring stars whose 
discs subtend a still smaller angle. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM 

By A C D Crommelin, BA, DSc, FRAS 


W E assume that our roadeis desire to study the heavens with more care than the mere casual glance 
that some people bestow on the glittering orbs that bespangle the night sky, when we endeavour 
to learn their configurations, we find that the great majority of them remain unchanged in their 
grouping night after night, year after year, and, if we add the experience of others to our own, we may 
even say century after century i'hcir place in our sky, indeed, changes rapidly , we have merely to 
look at some group of stais for a few minutes, and maik its place by some tree, spire or other landmark , 
we soon notice that it is steadily gliding westward If we watch the same group the next night, standing 
ourselves m the same place, we shall find that it gets to the marked position four minutes earlier than 
the pievious night This daily change of four minutes mounts up to two hours per month, so that a few 
months brings about a complete alteration in the star-groups visible in the evening sky When we have 
watched them through a whole year, we 


note tliat they repeat the same positions 
as 12 months earlier There is thus a 
daily and a yearly shift, but both of these 
belong to our Earth, not to the stars 
themselves , the Earth has, in fact, two 
movements — a daily spin, which is ac- 
complished in 24 hours all but four 
minutes, and a yearly motion round the 
Sun This lattci movement causes the 
Sun to occupy different positions in the 
heavens month by month, the stais 
seen at night, which are those opposite 
to the Sun, or nearly so, also change 
from month to month Ihioughout 
these changes the stars continue to show 
the same grouping among themselves 
This applies to the great bulk of them, 
but there are exceptions If we mark the 
place of the Moon among tlic stars, we 
shall quickly find that it is moving among 
them The motion is always in the same 
direction, and through a certain group 
of 12 constellations, forming the Zodiac, 
which we shall do well to study carefully 
and commit to memory The Moon 
completes its tour of the heavens in a 
little more than 27 days, but the time 
required to bring it back to the same 
phases as at first (Half-Moon, Full-Moon, 
etc) IS two days longer, or 291 days 
The Moon is not the only moving orb 
in the 12 constellations of the Zodiac 
We have already drawn the inference 
that the Sun goes round them once a 
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The GrealoGl* 
Plancl' 

SATURN 


MERCURY 
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rhePlont'l* ncar^sl- 
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The Evenings far 
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Herschel’s Plane) 
NEPTUNE 


1 he PlaruH 
with the Rinijis 


r ht; lortK if 
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COMPARAllVI^ SIZI^vS OF lUh PI^AXJTS 
ilus picture shows the great difference m size between the planets 
ihe four giant planets have very extensive aimosphcies of clouds and 
vapours, and do not exceed the Farth in mass to nearly the same extent 
that they do in bulk The belts on Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, 
result from rapid rotation 
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TME EARTH 


From MERCURY 


From VENUS 


cum^arative 


Ut TJbUv 

Neptune, the farthest Pjanet is nearly 80 times as far from the Sun as Mercury, the nearest’’ and cemseqnentlv receives less 
an oiie-bixty-thousandth of the light and heat. If the outer planets were dependent on the Sun alone for their heat they 

would be perpetually frostbound. 




year; besides these two, there are five other bright orbs that change their places among the stars. 
The whole seven were known as the planets (Greek, “Wandering Stars"), but nowadays the Stin 
and Moon are rarely included under this title. We cannot continue our star-watch for many 
weeks without picking some of them up. The most brilliant of all can be instantly distingnisliod 
from a fixed star by its lustre alone. This is Venus, the beautiful morning and evening star, 
.t IS never very fai away from the Sun, and is seen in the west after sunset for several months in 
succession, then after a brief interval it becomes a morning star for several months ; its complete cycle 
of chanps lasts for a year and seven months. Mercury imitates the behaviour of Venus, but its 
cycle of changes is much briefer, lasting only four months ; also it is much less brilliant, and we 
s^a not pick it up without consulting the almanac. Jupiter comes second in brilliancy among the 
planets, and is much brighter than any fixed star ; it can be seen for several months every year ; first 
as a morning star, then as an all-night star, and finally as an evening star. Its motion among the fixed 
stars IS slow, and it takes 12 years to go round the sky. It therefore remains a year in each constellation. 

e two remaining orbs can be easily distinguished by their colours. Mars being of a fiery orange, while 
Saturn is a dull yellowish white ; also it moves much more slowly through the stars, taking nearly 
30 years to go round the sky, whereas Mars takes less than two. 

.n ? and correct inference to draw that aU these moving orbs are much nearer to us than 

, s ars are. ey form, together with our Earth, a family of worlds isolated in space, to which 

the name Solar System, or Sun’s Family, is given. The study of this family will occupy several chapters ; 
the present one deals with them as a connected group, and afterwards they will be studied singly 

The changing phases of the Moon are due to its being a dark world like our Earth, simply shining by 
reflecting back the sunlight that falls on it. When nearly in the same direction as the Sun, it turns only 
a small portion of fls bright side to us, appearing as a thin crescent. But as it moves on we see more 
and more of the bright side, till the whole disc is bright, when it is opposite to the Sun. The two inner 
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bodies hk/ourLanh Inrxv’o'krou^^hirtl" like the Moon, proving that they arc dark 

n,aK. hfe p^s.bK- l^ndt Zl 

.nd?;hMo r hlzfrZT’’' ‘ r’*'®, • "" *'“" “o » 

Mar. has a sea, .tv aZ^Z.o ,V..r.no"''’ "Z"' 

M thev 1 h, ^"«ther obstacle to the pR.sencc of 

:r=sS-S~~^ 

me bolar System consists ol a great cential 
orb, the Sun, and a numerous letinue ol 
attendant worlds tiaeellmg round it The Sun 
outweighs their united mass about 7CK) times . 
we can see two stiong re.isons foi this gieat 
pitponderancc first in order that it should 
continue to supph light and heat to its u>tiniu 
during the \ast pounds duiing whicli their 
habitabihtj continiu's sicondh, that its 
attractive power should so fai exceed that ot 
Its attendants that these shoulet not disturb 
each other’s mo\e meats to a serious extent, 
any great change in their ])aths would be piejii- 
dicial to the well-being ot then inhabitants 
■^Iso, if the planets we're eomparable with the 
Sun in size, they would not eool siitticiently toi 
habitability till it had long ]>ass,el its etficiencj 
as a dispenser of light and he.it 

We may du ide the planets into tin e e groups , 
that nearest the Sun is called the gioup of 
terrestrial planets since all its members resemble 
the Earth m having cooled sufhcientl> to ha\e 
solid surfaces The Earth is the largest of the 
group, and the third m distance from the bun 
Its neighbour, Venus, is almost as large, but 
the others are much smaller, Mars the outei- 
most member, having one-ninth ot the Earth’s 
mass. Mercury, the innermost, only one-twenty- 
seventh, and the Moon, which we may regard 
as a member of the group, one-eighty-first or 
one-third of that of Mercury A study of these 
worlds shows that a certain si/e is necessary for 
a planet to be inhabited, the small worlds 
Mercury and the Moon are airless, and Mai 



Has but a scanty atmosphere, while that 


sizr Ol iin MOON compari d wiih inr karih 

"Z\KM.h.,us t/lloftlu I irth\ coiissquenUy 
the surf ICC IS 1/1 (*mil the bulk 1 /4S ol the lAirth’s But 
Its mituiils are less tiuhtU leieked, s<, Ihit it weighs onij 
1/81 of the 1 irlli 




The paths of the planets round the Sun are here shown in their true proportions, I 


MA! 




asteroids or minor planets divide the planets into two groTpsrthe'wr -^oup^^ 
than those between the inner planets. It this were nSt so ihey Tnld^^^tly cSb each 


other’s motions. Besides the plaiiiJ 


eUipses. The path of one conaet (Halley’s) is shown; it passes inside the“ orbit' ot Venus'^^d N^^uTe, 


direction. Comets when near the J5i 



SYSTEM 


larger, and have huge eTivXp^“ot dotld a“f rapourrouiid thS^^ 
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ORT5TT OF imOS. 


Diiigraiii of the ()rl)its of the ICarth, INItirs, and Ivros; the last 
named is a minor i)lanet whose path comes within 15 million 
miles of the Idirth’s. Its near approaches, of which the next 
liai)pens in 1 011 I , are used for lindiiig more accuratch’ the Sun’s 
distance. 

for concluding tlieni to be hot. The spaces 
between their orbits are much greater than 
those of the inner planets ; thus Jupiter is five 
times our distance from the Sun, while the; 
other three are respectively two, four, and six 
times Jupiter’s distance. This wide spacing is 
necessary for the stability of their orbits ; 
serious disturbances of their motion would 
arise if they were nearer each other. 

Rapid rotation also characterises the giant 
planets. The three first are known to rotate 
in about ten hours ; as a consequence their 
equators bulge out to a notable extent ; thus 
Jupiter’s equatorial diameter exceeds the Polar 
one by 6,000 miles. Owing to distance the 
bulge cannot be clearly seen in the case of 
Neptune, but its effect is shown in the motion 
of Neptune’s satellite. The tendency of clouds 
to lie in belts parallel to the equator is plainly 
seen in Jupiter and Saturn, and suspected in 
the other two. It is a result of the rapid spin 
and of the extensive atmospheres. Matter 
coming up from a lower level would have a . 
slower speed (having a smaller circle to' des- 
cribe), and so would be left behind. 

These planets have all families of satellites 
going round them. At present nine are known 


of Venus is C()mj)arabk‘ witli our owm in 
extent. 

The outer group of planets consists of much 
larger bodies, whicli appear to be still in a lieated 
state ; their surfaces are probabl}' molten, but 
surrounded l)y very tliick layers of clouds 
and vapours, wliich is all that we are able to 
study. Jupiter outweighs tlie Earth 318 times, 
Saturn 9d time's, Uranus and Nc'ptune 15 and 
17 times. The huge orl) of Jupiter weighs 
nearly 2i times as much as all tlie otlu'r ])lanets 
put together ; yet it would take' more than 
1,000 Jupiters to balance the Sun, The giant 
planets exceed the Earth in bulk still more than 
they do in mass, but their materials are mucli 
less tightly packed, whicli is eine of the reasons 



COMPARATIVE SIZES OF JUPITER AND THE EARTH. 
Jupiter exceeds the Earth 11 times in diameter, 120 times in 
surface, and 1300 times in bulk. But its materials being less 
tightly packed, probably owing to heat, it outweighs the Earth 
onl 3 ^ 300 times. The oval patch on Jupiter is the “ Red Spot.” 
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for Jupiter, nine tor Sutuin (ci tenth, llicniis, was cinnounced, but is not completely voiihed), four for 
Uranus, one for Neptune The laigtst moons ot Jupiter and Saturn arc much largci than oin Moon, and 
fall little shoit ot Mcicury m si/c, but the small ones aie less than 100 miles in diameter These tiny 
worlds lead us on naturally to the tliird group ol planets the asteroids or planetoids, a family of 
thousands of \lij minute woilcls wliose oibits he in almost all cases between those of Mars and Jupiter, 



mtSWIVO Ol' MARS IN 1008 BY 1? M ANaONIADI 

This picture was thaun bv 1? ]M Antoiuad], wilh the telescope at Meuilon, near Pans take most tistioiioiiiKal drawings 
it IS inverted llie white patch near the upper right-hand edge is the South Polar Cap, supposed to umsist of snow Its 
dark bolder is supposed to be watti lesnlting fiom its melting; The enirved dusky marking ncai the bottom of the disc is 
the S3 itis INIajoi, the plainest maiking on the phiiiet aftei the Polar Lap Ihe dusky regions are coiijeeturcd to be vegetation, 
while the hghtci regions at the bottom an<l left (which appeal orange in the telescope) aie piobablj dcsci'ts 

though these limilb are trausgrebsed in both directions by a few of them Ovei a lliousand are now 
actually known, and every year or 40 moie are added, so that it is estimated that theie may be some 
o0,000 altogether The largest, C ercs, was discovered by Piazzi on the first day of the nineteenth century 
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OTtBIT OF FROS. 


Diai^n'ani of the (,)rl)its of the luirtli, Mars, and Ivros; the last 
iiained is a minor [ilanet whose i)ath comes witliiii 15 iiiillion 
miles of the l-',arth’s. Its near approaches, of which the next 
happens in IICM, are used for rmdin. 2 : more accurately the Sun’s 
distance. 

for concluding tliein to be hot. Tlie spaces 
between their orbits are much greater than 
those of the inner planets ; thus Jupiter is five 
times our disttince from the Sun, while tlie 
other three are respectively two, four, and six 
times Jupiter’s distance. This wide spacing is 
necessary for tlie stability of their orbits ; 
serious disturiiances of their motion would 
arise if they were nearer each other. 

Rapid rotation also characterises the giant 
planets. The three first are known to rotate 
in about ten hours ; as a consequence their 
equators bulge out to a notable extent ; thus 
Jupiter’s equatorial diameter exceeds the Polar 
one by 6,000 miles. Owing to distance the 
bulge cannot be clearly seen in the case of 
Neptune, but its effect is shown in the motion 
of Neptune’s satellite. The tendency of clouds 
to lie in belts parallel to the equator is plainly 
seen in Jupiter and Saturn, and suspected in 
the other two. It is a result of the rapid spin 
and of the extensive atmospheres. Matter 
coming up from a lower level would have a 
slower speed (having a smaller circle to des- 
cribe), and so would be left behind. 

These planets have all families of satellites 
going round them. At present nine are known 


of Venus is coinparable wdtli our own in 
extent. 

The outer group of planets consists of much 
larger bodies, whicli appear to be still in a lieated 
state; their surffices are probably molten, but 
surrounded l)y very thick layers of clouds 
and vapours, w'hich is all tliat we are able to 
study. Jupiter outweiglis the Eartli 318 times, 
Saturn 95 time's, Uranus and Neptune lo and 
17 times. Tlie Ivuge orb of Jujiiter weighs 
nearly times as much as all tlie other planets 
.put together ; yet it would take' more than 
1,000 Jupiters to balance the Sun. Tlie giant 
planets exceed tlie Eartli in bulk still more than 
they do in mass, but their matc'rials are mucli 
less tightly packed, wliich is one of the reasons 



COMPARATIVE SIZES OF JUPITER AND THE EARTH. 
Jupiter exceeds the Earth 11 times in diameter, 120 times in 
surface, and 1300 times in bulk. But its materials being less 
tightly pac±ed, probably owing to heat, it outweighs the Earth 
onlj- 300 times. The oval patch on Jupiter is the “Red Spot.” 
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tor Jupiter, uim toi Satuiu (a Until, llicnns, uas announced, but is not conipLtdv vcaih.vb c 

thousand, 



wr M^KS IN l‘lo<l JiV 


It IS inverted ihe ulnU pateh n\\n'The d "Meiidon ir n p nis UiKe most islionoimc il <lr twiners 

dark bordci is supposed to be wntei usnltnii i, m ^ ^ sniiposed to consist ol snow Its 

theS^ltlsA^a]Ol,thepll]nestm<ukmK<)n Uiepl inel UluTheT^)! u ni iikmu iicii llu boll.im oi the disc is 

^^hlle the h^htei le-ioiis it the bottom ml n / i i ’ ‘Inskv leiiions iie eoiijcetuied tol>e \ei-et itioii, 

e^ioiib a the bottom nwl kft fuhieh ippe ii oi ni^e in the tclcseopc) ne l)lob.l)l^ deserts 


ISv ~ r ''-""If'"”' ■" by ., „ w „1 ov, . a thousand arc now 

l";; Th'r^ ' V, ■“ ■" " ''''‘"''.'It.l that th.„ ,„a, be oanto 

.«,000aito,tlhci TlHlars<st,(.„s,„asdisco,trodbylWonll„ln,,.lat„lllwn,mh.nthoontury 




JJJ^AWING OF JUPITER. 

^oucn causes its equator to 

Xlre^hadowsofUsL^rtSTsarei 

« b.u.u .„,. w.„ ™ ,i«, w « s.S“£i. ifss'S^TSS': 

brighter than the former. 
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Its dumctei is about 4ob miks, a hitli ot that of the Moon, which means that its bulk and mass aie less 
than onc-hundrcdth ot liers Since the great maiority of them aie tai smalki than Ceres, it is doubtful 
whetlicr their united mass would equal that of the Moon, so that even it united they would only form a 
tine planet There is leason to think that the smaller ones aie not spheiieal in shape, but angular masses 
oi lock this would ..ccount loi the lact that their light is often tound to vary rapidly as they turn and 
piese nt more or less of their surface to us In the case of large bodies, like the Earth, or even the Moon 
the mutual gravity of then components is fai stronger than the force of cohesion, which holds the 
pai tides of a solid body together, so that any large departure from a spherical form would be quickly 
tom cted But in worlds whose diameter is only a few miles, the force of cohesion would be far str o nger 
than gravitation, so that the body would retain whatever megularity of form it had initially It is also 
of interest to note that the a\is of lotation of such irregulai fragments would change fairly rapidly inside 
the body, which IS piobably the reason why the changes of light of Eros, th( asteroid that approaches 
the Earth most closely, arc so dilhcult to rodiict to rule 



cn \\( IS TN XPUARI'Nl SI/Iv \ND SHM^IC OP MlvRCUKY 

tott a tl /7s . 7,Vr 7 " , 7' 3u.ns ,u»K in.l .„.,k cf its buKht sale L.w.kU us, so that it appear 

ciLSCcnt, then is i luill disc, whik when no uly Ixhiinl tht Sun it wouUI ippi „ , full disc, but small 

Besides crasidci mg the si/t s of the planets, it is also inipoi tant to tonsidt r the si/,c of the Sun as seen 
rom them This vanes tnormously. Mercury seeing a disc seven times as large as the Earth— as the 
leat increases in the same jiioportion, this cause alone would render it uninhabitable Mars sees a disc 
an a t e size that wt do, th( thin air of Mars allows the Sun’s heat to icach the surface some- 
w a more readily than with us, but it also permits it to escape freely, so that temblc frosts must pre- 
vail at night The giant planets receive a very small amount of light and heat Jupiter one-twenty-fifth, 
a urn one un re th, ETranus one-four-hundredth, Neptune onc-nine-hundrcdth In each case the 
comparison is with the amount received on Earth But we may well imagine that if these planets are 

and'tl ^ d future, they will draw their supplies of heat from their own mtenors 

and depend on the Sun for light alone 

described, travel round the Sun in the 
same direction, and in nearly the same plane or level, though there are a few evceptions to this last 
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point among the small planets, which may plansihl^^ be ascribed to the pertiirl)ing action of tlu'ir 
giant neighbour Jupiter. The facts indicate with moral certainty that tlie formation of the 
planets was not a series of isolated actions, hut a single mighty process ; we cannot liope to attain 
certainty in our answers to such problems, but it is a natural tendency of the liuman mind to 
attempt their solution. The earliest attempt that need be mimtioned ^^rls tliat of Laplace, ^\dio 
conjectured that the whole Solar S^^stem had once been an immense spliere of exceedingly 
attenuated gas, in slow rotation. It gradually condensed under its own attraction, a result of 
which was to make it rotate more rapidly. At length a stage was reached at wliich the equatorial 
ring was thrown off, which subsequently condensed into the outer planet : successive repetitions 
of the process accounted for all the planets, wliile linally the central gaseous mass condensed into 
the Sun. Dr. Jeans has shown that a process like this appears to be taking ])lac(‘ in some of tlu‘ 
gaseous nebulae, but that the planets of our System can never have been mere massifs of gas, tlieir 


CHANC.ES IN APPARlvNT SIZTv AND SHAPE OF VENUS. 

\^emis undergoes changes in size and shape, as seen from the Earth, that are analogous to those of hlercnry [see i).age 71 )) hut 
are still more accentuated, since its least distance is smaller and its greatest distance farther. 'I'he ])oint at which Venus 
appears brightest is a little nearer to us than the point where it appears as a half-disc. X’cniis can often l>e seen in 

daylight at such times, and casts faint shadows at night. 


attractive power being in all cases too small to prevent the gas from dissipating into space- a mass 
approximating to that of the Sun is required for this purpose. It is inferred tliat the ])lanets 
must have been solid or liquid from the first, and it is conjectured that the near approach of 
another sun raised great tidal waves in the Sun : streams of matter are supposed to have been ejected 
from it ; condensations would form in these streams, which would be the nuclei round which' other 
particles would gradually collect till the planets were built up. To account for the varying sizes of tlie 
planets the supposition is made that the rapid motion of the particles near the Sun made aggregation 
more difficult, while in the region outside Jupiter the material began to get scarcer, but no quite satis- 
factory explanation of. the immense disparity of the masses of the planets has yet been attained. The 
ffieory also helps to explain two other features of the system. The Zodiacal Light, shown on page 88 
is an jll-defined beam of light seen in evening or morning not far from the Sun’s place : it almost certainly 
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indicates the presence of clouds of dust travelling 
round the Sun, the remnants of the dense streams 
that have been mentioned The other feature is the 
Comets, which aic believed to be aggregations ot 
meteors, or lumps of iron and other substances, having 
quantities of gas shut up in them When they 
approach the Sun its heat, and perhaps also electrical 
action, cause the gases to stieam out into splendid 
tails that arc sometimes visible They go round the 
Sun m long narrow paths, and are visible to us only 
for the shoit time during which they are near it 
they also aie supposed to be remnants of the gicat 
outburst of mattei from the Sun 

The Fireballs that occasionally cross the sky in 
a brilliant streak of flame are detached fragments 
ol comets that after long wanderings at length enter 
the IiaitlTs atmosphere As they are rushing 
tliiough the an *Lt a speed of 20 or 30 miles a second, the friction makes them so hot, and expands 
the gas in them so nuicli tliat they generally explode while still many miles high sometimes they are 
reduced to povvcki, but where the movement is less rapid, occasionally large lumps leach the ground 
It has been obi(‘cted to this theory that such a neai appioarh of two suns wmlcl very seldom 
happen, the dislauce between them being so immense The answcT is that suns with families of 
plaiKds may, toi till wc‘ know, he vei}^ rare we cannot hope foi any inciease of telescopic powei that 
would sho^v us tli(‘ pKinets going louncl other suns 

It IS perhaps <is well to emphasise that those Iheoiies do not at all imply that our System is a mere 
chance product of blind foices To imagine this would be just as unu'tisouable as it would have been for 
the man in the old tuiecdotc who picked up a watch on the ground to conclude that that wonderful piece 
of mechanism Inid come together by chance But in thos(‘ woiks of the Creator that wc can study 
minutely, such <is th(‘ giowth of an oak tree oi the formation of a coial island, wc sec that He woiks by 
slowprocess(‘sof giowth It is tlu'refoie agieeable to analogy to mfei that the Solar System was formed 
by such pioc(sst‘s , moi cover, w( can see simiLu pioc<‘sses actually ni progiess at the present day in 
vaiious regions ot the heavens 
The seven planets ot tlu‘ 
ancients, which have been 
known fioni preliistoiic times, 
included the Sun and Moon, 

Mars, Merciuy, Jupilci, Venus, 

Saturn, and ga\e their names 
in this orcl(T to tlie clays ot the 
week, as we still see in tlu‘ 

French names tor these days 
The English names are taken 
from Saxon deities, Tiw, Odin, 

Thoi, and Fiiga , the otliei 
three days can be immediatclv 
identihed The discovery of 
Meicury is particularly credit- 
able to the old observers , for 
even when we know where to 
look, it IS always Seen low down 



DRAWING AN DlyUPSli 

All ellipse lb a fui csliortuitd circle It can be diawu In putting two puis in 
paper, passing a loop of string over them, and passing a pencil louncl, keeping the 
string tight The two pins are the foci The Sini is in one locus of the planetary 

orbits 
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Kcplci’is second Uivv stnlcs that plaiiLls and cometb 
sweep out equal <iitas in a <la> at all parts of then 
mbits They luivc Ihcicloic to move moie qmekh 
when neMi the Sun 
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i,A\\ oi 1 (ji vr, \Ri \s 

Kcpki’s second 1 lu st iks pi hr Is nid comets 
sweep out cqii il lu is m i d l^ it ill p uts ot then 
oibits IhcyhiM tlRicluu lo iiiovL nioK quRkh 
uluii in II tin Sun 


indicates the presence ol clouds of dust travelling 
// ot the dense stieains 

/ tli'it l^'l^e bet n mentioned The othei feature is the 

\ Tomets, whieh aie be'lieved to be aggregations ot 

^ \r 01 liimjis ot iron and other substances. ha\ me 

w VV.W.K (luantities ot gas shut up in them When tiuv 

"7‘ appio<Lch tin Sun its heat, and peihaps also elcctncal 

/ action c<ius( the gases to stream out into spkndid 

tails that lire some'times visible They go rounel the 
'n long nairow paths, and are visible to us only 

— ^oi" tin shoit time during which they are near it 

i,A\\ Ol 1 <ji VI, A.KI vs they also au suiiixised to be lemnants of the guat 

Kepiei’s iceoiKi 1 m st Uls ui.ii piiiicis mil eomets Outburst ol luattei from the Sun 

s “iVT.;', «■■■• »c....o„uiiy cross u,. s, m 

uluii in II tin Sun strcdk ot fltimc aic detached fia^nicnts 

ol comets that aftu lon^ vvaiideimgs at lengtii enter 
Iiaith’s atmosphere As they aie rushing 
thioiigh tlK ail at eL spied ol 20 oi dO miles a second, the Inc turn makes them so hot, and expands 
the g IS in tliim mj imieh that tlu> geiieiallj explode wink still many miles high sometimes tliiv aic 
ledueidtopovviki biilwluu Ur movemt nt is less rapid oceasionally huge lumps reach the giound 

It has bull olipeUd to this tliioiy that sudi a mai ippioadi of two suns would ver^ seldom 
happui, the (hstaiui bdwun llum liting so iimiuiisi Hr aiiswii is that suns with familus ot 
plands 11x13,, loi all wi know, he vii} lau we i.mnol liopi loi .in\ miuasi ol telescopic pow 1 1 that 
would show us tlu ])laiuts going loimd otliei suns 

It IS pcrha])s .is wi II lo i injiliasisi that the si Iheoiies do not .it all iinjiH that our System is a ini le 
chance product of blind louis lo imagim thisw'ould lx ]usi as mmasoiiable as it would have bun tor 
the man in the old am i cloli who ]nek( cl up a WMteh on Ihi giound to eondiide that that wondeifut piece 
of mechanism had uimi togdlid by ehaiui But in thosi woiks ot tlx troatoi that we can study 
minutd}, such .is tlx giow'tli ol .111 o.ik tice 01 llx (oim.ition of a i 01 al isl.iiid, we see that He woiks by 
slow processes ot glow 111 11 istluidou agiu abk to aiialogv to mtn (hat the Solai System was toiiued 
by such pioussi s , iiionoui, wi e m su simil.ii pi ou sms .id lullv 111 jiiogi ess .it the present tlav in 
Veil lous regions ol iht IkcInciis 
T he sewen jdaiu ts id tlu 


ancients, which huM l)ien 
known tiom picliNtonc tiinis 
included the Sun .ind Moon 
Mars Mercury [upitcM Vinus, 
Saturn and ga\c tlicii n<mu s 
in this ordei to tlu da\s ol tlu 
week, as w^c still sic m tlu 
French names toi the si da^-s 
The Enghsli 

names au taken 
from Saxon deities, Tiw 0dm, 
Thor, and Fiiga, the otlui 
three da\s can he mimc'diatc 1\ 
identitied The discoveiy ot 
Mercury is particulaily credit- 
able to the old obser\ers , toi 
even when wc know where to 
look, it is always seen low down 
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An ellipse IS i luicbhoiUiRd culIc It can be diawn 
pipci, pissing I loopot string ovLi them, and passing a 
slung light Ihc two pms aic the foci The Sun is m 

orbits 


b\ pi’tting two pnis in 
pLiRil lound, keeping the 
oiR locub of the pi inclary 
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overtaking them, its motion being more rapid than theirs. But tire ancients looked 
itself rifrl? immovable and were driven to the view that the planets circled round a point which 
. If circled round the Barth. Other complc.xities were added to explain irregular moi-ements— 

'' Centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb.” 

Much of this complexity was removed by the suggestion of Copernicus that tlu' Sun, not the Earth 
rJ a ''' lyoliitions. A further step in advance was made by Kepler, who carefully studied 

the splendid series of observations made by Tyclio Brahd, and announced the three laws of planetary 
motion. The first law stated that the planets move in ellipses, not in circles. Page S3 shows how an 
e ipse may be drawn by putting a loop of string over two pins fixed in paper, and passing a pencil round, 
keeping the bop tight. Ihe two pins occupy the “ foci,” and the Sun is in one of the foci of the orbits, 
le ellipses in the case of the planets differ very little from circles, but in the case of the comets they are 



arc almost cxacllv nf the same size, me ... 
.JOO miles less, a trillmg amount compared with S,eO(). Venus is the only world resemlding tlie I^arth 
ITiifortuiiately it is a dilTieult planet to study, and we kiu,>vv little alxmt it. 


The diameter of Venus is some 
ill size that we know of. 


much more elongated. The second lav/ gives the means of fixing the position of a iilanet in its orbit at 
anytime. If we make a diagram of the path, as on page .S3, marking its positions ;it daily intervals, 
then joinmg all these positions to the Sun, the triangles tluis formed will all contain tlio same number of 
square miles or square inches on the diagram. This means that the nearer the planet goes to the Sun the 
quicker it moves, this extra speed being produced by the Sun’s attraction. There is an easy way of 
lepresenting the motion, which is very nearly exact. From the empty focus draw a set of lines all 
separated from each other by 10°, or some other selected angle ; then the planet will be at the points 
marked by these lines at equal intervals of time, one-thirty-sixth of the whole period in the case given, 
i.e., the angular motion about the empty focus is uniform. The third law was the one that gave Kepler 
-the most trouble, but also the most satisfaction. It enabled him to find how long any planet would take 
to go round the Sun, being given its distance. (This is to be taken as the average distance, midway 
between the greatest and the least.) The unit in which the distance is to be measured is the Earth’s 
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m the twilight , but it was very assiduously observed, and Fathers Epping and Strassmaier found 
It mentioned more often than any other planet in the Babylonian tablets, under the name of Guttu 
or Gud ud The early observers found the planetary motions very puzzling, for they were working 
on the false view that the Earth was the centre of the system The character of the apparent motion 
has been expressed accurately by Milton in the lines— 

“ Their wandering course, now high, now low, then hid. 

Progressive, retrograde, and standing still ” 

Mercury and Venus were noted to swing, in pendulum fashion, from one side of the Sun to the other, 
being alternately morning and evening stars , the other three planets moved in a forward direction 



APPARENT DAIEY PATHS OF THE SUN 

This picture shows that in summer the Sun rises in north-east, sets in north west, and is high up at noon In IMarcli and 
September it rises due east, sets due west, its noon height being moderate In winter it uses south cast, sets south wosl, 
and is low even at noon It is above the hori/on for 1C hours in summer, 12 at the equino\cs, S m wmtci 


(that IS, in the same direction as the motion of the Moon among the stars) for the greater part of the time, 
but it was noted that whenever they approached the position in which they were opposite to the Sun 
their forward motion slackened, then stopped, and for some weeks they retraced then steps, hnally 
stopping again, and then resuming their forward march 

The apparent paths of Mars and Neptune are shown on pages 89 and 90 Since Mars moves nearly as 
quickly as the Earth, it appears to move backwards for a short time only , on the other hand, Neptune, 
whose speed is only one-fifth of ours, moves backward for nearly six months, and its backward track 
is more than half as long as its forward one But we must remember that the backward movement is 
only apparent, and that each planet really moves forward continually the seeming backward motion 
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average distance from the Sun ; we multiply this by its square root, and we have the time in years that 
the planet takes to go round the Sun. Thus, if the distance were nine times that of the Farth the 
square root of nine is three, and 3 times 9 is 27, so the planet would go round in 27 years ; this is nearly 
the case with Saturn. So if the distance were a quarter of the Earth’s, the square root E one-half, the 
product is one-eighth ; the planet would go round in one-eighth year, or 6-1 weeks. 

^ The fact of the Earth going round the Sun is brought home to us by the changing seasons. The Earth 
spins on an axis that is not quite upright to the level in which it goes round the Sun : in summer the 

northern end of the axis is 



towards the bun 


the region.^ 


near the North Pole then have 
daylight for the whole 24 hours 
{see Frontispiece, Midniglit 
Sun). In our latitudes the Sun 
is visible for 16 hours of tlie 24 
in summer, and rises very high 
in tlie sky ; in winter it is 
visible for only eight hours, 
and remains low down. These 
changing tracks are shown on 
page 84. Mars, Saturn, and 
Neptune have their axes bent 
to about the same slope as ours, 
so have similar seasons; 
Uranus lias a much higher 
slope, and very extreme sea- 
sons ; Jupiter and the Moon 
have axes almost upright, and 
practically no seasons. We do 
not know how the axes of 
Venus and Mercury are placed. 

One result of the Eartli not 
being in the centre of tlie 
planets' motion is that the 
distance from Earth to planet 
undergoes large changes. Venus, 
when nearest the Earth, ap- 
pears very large, but a very 
thin crescent ; as she recedes 
the disc gets smaller but more 
of it is lit up. On the whole it 
looks brightest when it is about 
half lit up ; when furthest from 
the Earth it shows a fully-lit 
disc, but very small from its 

He movements Sir Isaac Newton. 

fSs to i? id “t force in the Sun, which pdls all the 

planets tort, and pretents them from hyrng away in straight lines, which is the natural tendency of 

movmg bodtes unless some force acts upon them. He also proved that the force gets mrtdly 1 

we go farther away from the attracting body. At twice the distance the force is one-quarter af'h^- 


From] 

i ^"Asironomie.'" 

THE ZODIAC.VI, EIGHT, VENUS, AND THE COMET OF JANUARY. 1910. 
This beautiful picture was drawn by M. Ch. Sermasi, in Egypt. It shows’ Venus 

The ‘'f J“«ary, 1910, with a curiously bent 

tail. The Zodiaaxl Eight is the lamt triangular patch of light. It is much better 
seen m the Tropics than m England. It is supposed to consist of clouds of fine 
dust travelling the Sun ; perhaps remnants of the dense streams of dust 

irom which the planets are conjectured to have been built. 




times the distance one-iunth, and so on This law of diminution is common to all actions, such as light 
and heat, that radiate outwear ds from a centre But Ncw'ton further show^'d that the mysterious force 
of attraction is present in all matter, and is the \ery same force that makes any object that we throw 
into the air come back to Earth This force also keeps the ]Moon circling round the Earth The fact that 
the force is unnersal adds immensely to the labouibof astionomcrs, for not only docs the Sun pull the 
planets but these all pull each other and make small changes in then paths round the Sun Some of these 
changes go on always in the same direction, others swing to and fro, like a pendulum The two points 
that are of most importance for the w^ell-bemg of inhabitants, that is, the distance from the Sun, and the 
eccentricity or amount by which the Sun is out of the middle of the path, are not subject to large 
changes, so that if a planet is adapted for the support of inhabitants it will continue in that state for 
countless ages the action of the other planets may slightly modify the conditions, but will not alter 
them to a destructive degree One very important action of this kind is tidal action The Sun and hloon 
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PATH OF MARS AMONG THR STARS IN 1907 

This diagiaui shows the nature of the movement of an outer planet among the stars about the time of its “ Opposition,” or 
near approach to the Earth Mars moves forward from the Scorpion to the Archer up till mid June , then it Imlts, and moves 
back till the end of August, when it again halts, and then resumes its forward march , it is nearest to the Barth midway 

between the two halts 


pull all portions of the Earth towards them, but they pull most strongly those portions that are 
nearest to them The result is a certain distortion of the Earth's surface , this takes place even in 
the solid ground but the mobile water of the oceans yields more readily, and so shows more tidal 
motion These tides act to a very small degree as a brake on the Earth’s rotation, which is becoming 
slightly slower , as a result the Moon is vciy slowiy increasing its distance from the Earth If the 
action were continued long enough, the Earth would at last always turn the same face to the Moon, 
as the Moon now does to the Earth This is doubtless the effect of the great tides that the Earth once 
raised in the Moon 

The Moon at times comes between the Earth and the Sun, and eclipses all or part of the 
Sun’s light 'WTien all is cut off the eclipse is said to be total the view of totality is, however. 



ss 1061 



NF.PTrXE’S PATH AJIOAX. THE STARS, 

',\‘l>tunc ha~ the >!(,\ve,^t lufiveinent ,,1 anv planet : a,' a ciin~ei!iieiioe each liackwanl iniivenieiit Is iiiwe than hall as long as a forwaril luovemc-iil. The X on the boUolU ol each 
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limited to a narrow tract of country, say 100 miles or less in width, but thousands of miles 
long These eclipses bring vividly before us the absence of air on the Moon , if any were present 
it would refract or bend the sunlight, so that the eclipse would not appear total These eclipses are 
of great value for studying the outer appendages of the Sun, notably the corona, a most beautiful / 
halo of pearly light, which sometimes extends to upwards of a million miles from the Sun, but is | 
wholly invisible except during totality Its extreme tenuity is shown by the fact that some comets ' 
have moved through millions of miles of corona at a speed of 300 miles per second, without the 
smallest perceptible loss of speed The corona may consist of streams of ions, or infinitesimal portions 
of matter, driven oft from the Sun into space, and sometimes reaching the Earth When they do so 
they produce magnetic storms and cause displays of aurora, or Northern Lights " , this beautiful 
phenomenon is chiefly visible in the Polar regions, but comes much farther south at the time of 



DISTANC^:S OF SATFXyI,IlFS FROM PlyANFTS 

% Ihe Satellite distances are hcie shown on a unifonn scale, cNcept the vu v distant Satellites of Jupiter and Satiun, which aic 
shown on the upper inset on gi^th of the sc ale of main diagram Phobos ib&i jfths of Dcimos’s distance from Mars , it is shown 
on lower inset on twenty times the scale of mam diagram The dimensicmb of the globes of the huge planets and of Satnin’s 

ling are shown 

magnetic storms It is supposed to be caused by certain rare gases, very high up in our atmosphere, 
which are made to glow by the discharge from the Sun Magnetic needles, such as compasses, are 
violently agitated during magnetic storms 

Total eclipses of the Sun are common on the Earth as a whole, occurring every year or tw^o, but they 
are rare at particular places There have been none in England for two centuries, but there will be one 
in the northern counties on June 29, 1927 All who can should take advantage of the opportunity, ^ 
as there will be no other totality m England till 1999 
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There many records of total eclipses in ancient history. They have served both to tix certain 
dates and to show that the Moon appears to move faster century by centuiy . ]><ot of the seemio^ 
acceleration is really due to the Earth rotating more slowly, thus giving th(‘ IMoun inoie time; to niov^e 
in a day, or a given number of days. 

Eclipses of the Moon are more often visible at a given place than those of tlie Sun : they are due to 
the Moon entering the shadow of the Earth, and so ceasing to reflect direct siinlight . If the Earth lia.cl 
no atmosphere, the Moon would lose all light at such times, but the atmosphere has tlu; power of bending gT 
light (just as a stick appears bent when inserted in water). Some of this bent liglit falls on the Moom, 
but it is reddened by passing through the thick layers of our air, just as the setting Sun looks red ; tluie 
eclipsed Moon has generally a deep coppery hue, hut some eclipses are darker tlian others, according to 
the degree of cloudiness of our air ; the unusually dark eclipse of October 18H4 u’as ascribed to the a-iT 
being charged with dust from the great eruption of Krakatoa in 1883. 
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JXJPITEIR’S PATH AMONG THE STARS. 

Jupiter, Hke Mars, seems to move backwards among the stars when nearest to the Earth. It halted on P'ebruary 25, anc^ 
then went forward. Between June and August it was too near the Sun to he seen. It halte<l again on December 1. Jupiter 

advances about one constellation a year. 


The^ moons of other planets also undergo eclipses in the shadows of their iniinaries. Eclipses of 
ppiter’s moons are frequent, and easy to observe with a small telescope. It was by means of them that 
It was first proved that light does not travel instantaneously, as the eclipses were seen t^arlicr than was 
^pected when Jupiter was nearest to the Earth, and later than expected when it was farthest away 
The deduced time for light to come from the Sun to the Earth was 8^ minutes : it takes four hours froni 
the farthest planet Neptune, but four years from the nearest fixed star. The, wireless messages that are 
Tsecond speed as light, and go from France to Australia in one-twentieth of 


the same nature as a Solar eclipse is the crossing of the disc of the Sun by thie 
planets Mercury and Venus, which are the only two that are nearer to the Sun than we are. Those of 




THE EAItTH AND MOON IN SPACE 

ineir rapid motion, which keeps them circling round it. Yeims is also shown n, « 



r' 



PATHS OF THIJ SMAFF PFAN’ETS EFXWEEN MARS AND JFPITIvR. 

Over a thousand of these tiny worlds are known, and there are doubtless thousiantls more, 'a few like Fros a,mv inside 

he pa h of Mars, whrle others cross the path of Jupiter. Their paths are, in cases, more oval ami mne- IdlUM h . h . 
of he Ir^rger planets. They are also more highly inclined ; the path of Pallas maL'S an mrgle of more thanThirt v <1. 
that of the large planets, these pecuhanties in the asteroid paths may be.lue to the great disturbances produced liy Jupiter. 
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Mcrcuiy take place on tlu avaaj^^o at si \cii-yoar intcr\als, the next one lx mg in May 1924 (The end of 
it IS visible in Knglancl ) It is well to impress on the reader that in obsening «inything on the Stin tin 
( ye must be carefully pi ote ctecl, e ither by a dark glass ])urchcisccl at an optician's, or by a ck eply smoke d 
glass Using such a scieen, Venus can b steii on the Sun without a tele scojie, hut ^Mercinyis too small 
to see vithont magniRcation Unfortunately, no pie sent loacki of tin si words can hope to sec a 
tiansit of Venus, as the next \m11 not occin till the yeai 2004 As thiitee n ii Aohitions of Ye nils an 
lenyneaily the^ same length <is eight of tin liaith, ]vms of tiansits ge'neially occm eight yi ars a])ai t, 
as in 1(S74 and 1SS2, and agiin in 2004 and 2012 

liansits of Venus atloidecl the hrst method of obtaining the Suns distance from tin Jfarth 
It was necessary to send 

obseners to a nnmlxi of Mars 

stations, widely scatteud — 

o\ei the' kaith s sin face, who 
should each note tlu e\aet 
tunes at whieh Venus e nte icel 


fully on the Siin «m(l hi gan to 
liiUeit Oni ohseivei might 
see the entiy as much as 23 
minutes earliei than <inother 



Farth 


who was thousands of miles 
away It is tins diMerence of 
tune that enables ns to deduce 
the elistanee oi Vi'inis fioni 



the Eaitli Jtter since the 
time of Kepler the preipor- 
tionate sizes of the planetary 
Dibits have been known so 



that if w'o find out thi 
distance betw^cen any tw’o 
planets it is a matte i of 
simple multiplication to hnd 
<dl their distances Now' 
Venus, wdien m transit ove'i 
the Sun, is at her nearest to 


days 

■2-?'5davS 

365 'days 


the Earth, which is tlic reMson 
why these times were cho^-e n 
as specially favourable foi 
measuring Ikt distance 

The ancient astronomeis 
had a fairl}?- accurate know- 
ledge of the Moon's distance 


667da^5 

inn PAiiis or Jill, rouR ii'Jnur pi.aniv'js 
I he i)ilhsijl Mtmirv, Venus,!' irlli nid M iis lu s1h>\mi, nlso 11k liiiu tint uich 
Itikes to travel round the Sun ihe p.iths aie ill ]>i utic »n\ likIls, bnl the {Sun 
IS consKkriblv out of the caUre ol those ol Mikuiv end Mais Mac iiiv, when 
ne irebt to the Sun, is onK 7 ol its 1 iithcst (list inei it leceiv (s nioie thin t\\ lee the 
ll^'ht »n<l hell in the loiiiici ise th ni it floes in the 1 iltei 


(about a quarter of a million miles), hut they failed utterly in then attenqits to iinasuie the Sun's 
distance Ihey thought that it was U) times the distanci of tin ]\Ioon, oi 41 million nnle s, an 
estimate that wc now know' to be only one-twentit th of its real distance , hut tin false ebtimaic held 
the field for 2,000 yeais, and it was not till many years after the imcntion e^f the ti'lescojjc that 
serious efforts woie made to conect the estimate Ihe problem i^ by no mi aiis <ui easyon(',and the 
true value was only reached by many steps Halley appeals to have liei n the* first to peiceive" thi' 
utility of transits of Venus, at his suggestion elaborate ai range me nts w^( le made foi observing the 
two transits of 1761 and 1769 1 he observations gave 9o million milt s as tlu Sun’s distance 1 his was 
quite a good approximation, though the value now^ accc^pte d is more than two million miles less It is 
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important to note that the distance itself has not changed, for in that case the year would also have- 
changed in length. 

The transits of 1874 and 1882 stiH left considerable uncertainty, as it was found to be unexpectedly’' 
difficult to fix the instant when Venus just touched the edge of the Sun. Venus is surrounded by am- 
extensive atmosphere, w'hich bends the Sim’s light, and causes a bright ring to be seen round the par t 
of the planet that has not yet entered. Owing to this ring there is no moment at which the two edge re- 
appear to be in contact. 

Fortunately, the discovery of the little planet Eros, which approaches the Earth within 15 million, 
miles, afords a much better method than transits of Venus for finding the Sun’s distance ; it made ;x 
fairly close approach to the Earth in 1900, and will make a still closer one in 1931. The value now 
accepted for the Sun’s distance the average between the greatest and the least distances) is 
92,900,000 miles. This is unlikely to be changed in the future by much more than 100,000 miles, or* 



:moox’s shadow on the earth in a totae ecijpse of the sun. 

self-luminous throw long tapering shadows. When that of the Moon falls on the Earth, 
e ery t\ro jeais or theieabouts, it traverses a long narrow tract of country, or sea. All people inside this track 
see the Sun entirely covered, and are able to observe the corona.' 


one-thousandth of the whole distance. The reason that such pains are taken to imj)rove our knowledge- 
o e istance is that it is the astronomer’s “ Yard Measure,” to which all other distances are refern'd . 

may be taken as certain that transits of Venus 'null not be used again for this purpose, though they- 
will doubtless always he observed for the solution of other problems. 

Though the planets all go round the Sun in the same direction, this is not true of their- 
TP-t ’v planets spin round their axes in the reverse direction to tlu- 

nahirlprih noticed that if the theories of planetary development from streams of 

Siin than th ^ On their inner sides would be m.o'ving more quickly round thi ' 

lectured thata1i*^+h ° i the planet spin backwards. Hence it is con- 

]ectured that all the planets originally rotated backwards. If a gyroscope is set spinning, and 




A TOTAt OF THE SUN SEEN FROM EGYPT 


In a total eclipse of the Sun the light quickly changes fiom daylight to a deep gloom almost like night The Moon, whose 
<laik side is towaids us, appears of an intense black , round it the corona is seen as a beautiful pearh radiance Bright ]ets 
of red flame (the piommences) are often seen Mans stais also become visible 
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then can led round in a ciiclc in the opposite 
cliiection to its spin, aftertho <i\is \\hich supports 
it has been clamped, it is found that it tin ns 
o\ ei, so as to make the t^^o motions in the same 
direction It is supposed that the tidal action of 
tlie vSiin has in this inannei tinned the plaiu^ts 
ovei, with the excerption of the two outei ones, 
for which the tidal action is m 13/ weak Uianiis 
lias, ho\\e^er,turlKclneal]^ halt rnei, so thatits 
axis IS almost in the plain oi its orbit, while Nep- 
tune hcishaidlytuinedo\er at.ill flu oiiteiniost 
satellites ot Jupiter and Saturn t'o loiind lhese‘ 
planets in the backwards diiection , sonic haecj 
theretoic conjectuied that tliey date back to 
the early days when those planeds lotated hack- 
w^ards But it may also me an that these satellites 
die later additions to jupiUrs i<imily through 
captuie ( aptiiie ot one body hy another is not 
such a simple matte*! as is somedinies imati;ine‘d 
111 fact, it cannot lake plicc' without lli(‘ aid oi 
a usistin^> medium— that is, an extensive legion 



ORBITS OF THIC n":ARTH \ vSlTP^RlOR. 

All the planets outsulc the luiitharc best pbiccdfui <jl>tCT\a- 
tion A^hen m ‘Opposition” or ovuclly opposite the Sim 
Thev are said to be m “ (Juadraturt. ’’when their direction is at 
ri^[ht angles to that of the Sun W^hen 111 or near conjunction 
they cannot he seen 



OKBITS OF TTIK KAKTH \ND lNldU<IOK 
I’ly^NhT 

This pietiuc applies to the planets IVIeicm v and \ omis They 
.irc neaicsl to the when 111 a hue between it and tlic 

Sun , IheN then tuin their daik side to ns, mid irt invisible 
except when the\ jiass <ieross the f ice ot the Sun Thev are 
best seen i\hen in liloiicMtiou Fast (evening) or WX^st 
(monnni?) 

lound the huger body hllexl with gas or scattered 
dust winch retards the motion of tlie other body 
and thus brings it under the control of the large 
one* There is certainly no medium of the 
requisite density nowadays in anv part of the 
Solar System , but if the planed esinial hypothesis 
IS tiue, tluTc must have been abundance of it 
in the <‘arly days of the system, and it 
probably required along time for it to be wholly 
absoibccl in other bodies We note that the 
asteroids approach close to Jupiter s orbit, and 
many of them aic as large* as these outer satel- 
lite s, which aie not moie than 100 miles in 
diameter The sugge\stion that the satellites are 
captured asteroids is therefore reasonable It 
should be noted that then rotrogiade motion 
loiind Jiipitei does not mean that their motion 
round the Sun before capture was letrograde 
The speed of their motion round Jupiter is much 
less than Jupiter's speed round the Siin, so 
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thtn carrud round in a ciicle in the opposite 
direction to its spin, after the axis 'which supports 
it has been clamped, it is found that it turns 
over, so as to make the t^^o motions in the same 
direction It is supposed that the tidal action of 
the Sun has m this mannei turned the jdanets 
o\ei, with the exception of the two outci ones 
for which the tidal action is \ eiy weak Uranus 
has, liowexer, turned nearly halt o\er, so that its 
axis IS almost m the^ plane ot its oi hit, while Nep- 
tune has hai dly turiK'd o\ e i at all Thee nitei most 
satellites of Jupiter anel Satin n e;o louncl these 
planets m the backwards diit'Ction , some ha\e 
theietore conjectured that the} date hack to 
the eaily days when those planets lotatecl baek- 
w aids But it may also me an that thesi sate Hites 
are later additions to Jupitei’s tamil’s tluoiu»h 
captuie rapture ot one boely anotliei is not 
such a simple matter as is sometimes imagined 
In fact, It cannot take place witlunit tlu‘ aid oi 
a resisting medium— that is, an ( xtensu e u'gion 
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ORTIIIS OF THi: FAin'H \ SI imRIOK J^ANPl 

All Ihc planets outside the Jaithnrc liest placed foi ol>-,( na- 
tion when in “Opposition” or e\aetlv opposite the Suii 
They are said to be in “ Quadrature ” when their dii eetion is at 
ll^^ht angles to th it of the Sun W hen in oi neai eonjunetion 
thc3^ cannot be seen 



ORBIIS on TIIF T^ARIIT XNl) AN INldvRIOR 
PI,ANJ‘'r 

This pietiue applies to Iht planets Mtiain and \ cims The v 
«iie iHiUcst to the Jvuth when in a lme‘ between it and the 
Sun, the's then turn their daik side to us, md art invisible 
e\eept when the\ jiass 4iei<>ssthe f lee of the Sun Ihev are 
liest seen when in Jvlong.itioii b:ast (evtnmg) or WX'sl 
(morning) 

lound the larger body hlltTl with gas or scatteiod 
dust which retards tlio motion of the other body 
and thus brings it under the control of the laige 
one There is certainly no medium of the 
lecjuisite density nowadays in any part of the 
Solai System , but if the planelesimal hypothesis 
IS true, th(Te must have bt^cn abundance of it 
ill the eaily days of the system, and it 
jnobably lecpiired along time font to b<‘ wholly 
absorbed m oth(T bodies Wc note that the 
asteroids approach close to Jupitei's orbit, and 
many of them are as large as th(‘so outer satel- 
lites, which aie not inoi<‘ than 100 miles in 
diameter "I he suggestion that the satellites are 
captured asteioids is therefore reasonable It 
should be noted that tlkii retrograde motion 
round Jupitei does not mean that their motion 
round the Sun bcTorc capture was letrograde 
The speed of their motion round Jupiter is much 
less than Jupiter’s speed round the vSun, so 
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that if they escaped fiom Jupitei they would go round the Sun forward, not backward It has, 
in fact, been shown mathematically that it is easier for bodies to be captured as retrograde satellites 
than as direct ones 

The origin of the large inner satellites of the giant planets is not likely to have been by capture 
Both their sizes and their paths are related to each other in a manner that makes it likely that they 
are true members of a common family, not mere vagrants sw ept in from outside 

Reference should be made here to the illustration on page 3 of the conjectured birth of the Moon 
The theory there illustrated was worked out by Sir George Darwin He supposed the Earth to have 
rotated originally in four or five hours, and that tides raised by the Sun caused it to become first egg- 
shaped, then pear-shaped, and finally to break into two very unequal parts, the smaller of which 

became the Moon , each 
body would cause tides on 
the, other Those by the 
Earth on the Moon slowed 
down its spin till it per- 
petually turned one face 
to the Earth, as it still 
does to-day The tides on 
the Earth are supposed to 
ha^e lengthened its day 
from five hours to 24, with 
a coirespondmg increase m 
the Moon s distance The 
process is still going on, 
though very slowly 

SirG Darwin examined 
whethei the same theory 
would account for other 
satellites but the answer 
seems to be in the negative 
All the other satellites are 
very much more insigni- 
ficant in size, compared 
with their primaries, than 
the Moon is compared 
with the Earth , also the 
tidal action of the Sun 
on the exterior planets is 
hardly strong enough to 
ha'xe caused a disruption 
While we know nothmg 
for certain in the mattei, we may conjecture that when the giant planets were still dust-clouds, small 
subordinate nuclei arose in them, in addition to the main central one 

A study of the planes or levels in which the satellites travel round then primaries is instructive 
All satellites that are very close to their primaries travel in the plane of the planet’s equator, or very 
close to it This is the case with the two tiny satellites of Mars, with the five inner satellites of Jupiter, 
and the seven inner ones of Saturn The foui satellites of Uranus all move in the plane of its equator ' 
this IS known to be the case, for otherwise the equatorial bulge of the planet would cause their planes 
to shift, a process that is actually going on in the case of Neptune’s satellite and that enables us to say 
approximately how Neptune’s equator is situated Our Moon and the two outer satellites of Saturn 






[By )fax Kaehel 


TH]^ A.URORA BOREAI^IS 

It has been seen (page 27) that the Sun at times sends out streams of electrified particles* When these reach the ICarth they 
cause a magnetic storm, and also cause displays of Aurora Boiealis, which are clue to the glowing of certain rare gases very 
high up 111 the atmosphere They often assume very beautiful shapes, and change rapidly ' n appearance 1 hey are commonest 
in high latitudes, but in intense magnetic storms they are seen much farther south here is an 11 year period in auiorix, 

corresponding to that in sunspots 


1 
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move m neatly the same plane as that in which the primaiy goes roimd the Sun On the nti , h , 
the four outer satellites of Jupiter, which are all very tiny bodies about 100 Zi , ’ 

m planes that ate highly inclined both to Jupiter’s equatoi and to hi ol hil ^ i' f H 
in favour of their being captured bodies ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ aiguinent 

I have said that the Moon's case is unique I am following Sir G Dai win in th rv, h, ,t t n 
account that there is the possibility of a second example befng presen mZ S^r silm t? T 
matter IS extremely speculative The suecestion is that M ^ ^°lar System, though the 

o. e»u, ...at ha. : rr 

d.pe,d,nUytotwop...d.-M, Cergofr..*, „(a.sg...,a„dDr HarolljcHr.,. ThMat.^r^.tjl'd 




, PHASES OF SATURN’S RINC, 

At the eciumoMS of Stiluui the is tiimcrl cdgewist. 


^idea after consideration, but his grounds for doing so do not s(‘eni to me to he quite convincing 
lie It is impossible that the idea should ever become moie than a wild guess, it docs seem to explain 
a good many points that are otherwise puzzling In the first place Venus and the Earth are so alike 
n size, and such near neighbours, that we should expect them to begin their career with something 
ratational speed But if solar tides tended to produce disruption on the Earth, thej 
woi^ld do so still more on Venus, since there they would be two and a half times as strong There would 

Ifheavy Sf 200 ^'”^ ^ times 

which in f + +i Presence of this great satellite would of course raise high tides on Venus 
, n addition to the strong solar ones, would rapidly check its lotation Now the latest results of 
the spectroscope applied to Venus suggest that its time of spin is not less than a fortnight Mercmy 
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would have its rotation checked still more rapidly, and the reaction of its tides on A ( nus ^^()llkl cause 
it to recede from it much quicker than the Moon did from the Earth Nov tln^u would be 
a limit of recession, beyond which the satellite would cease to be subject to its jiinnaiv, and 
might become an independent planet This limit would be reached soonci w^illi Vtmis tluiu vvilli 
the Earth, owing to its greater nearness to the Sun Supposing that Mcicury “ escajh^d ” wlu n it 
was at New Moon,"' its subsequent orbit would be an ellipse, distinctly smallei Hum tlu oibit of 
Venus To explain how^ it got into its present orbit it is necessary to imagine a consid< mbit' *mi()unt 
of resisting medium, which w^ould act more effectively on Mercury than om Venus, since tlu lorinc i 
has less than one-twentieth as much matter in it as the latter, and also has its inalt‘iuils loss 

tightly packt‘d As the Zodi- 
acal Light extends beyond the 
orbit of Venus, it is t vide ‘lit 
that c\en to-cLiv theie is a 
mcasui able amount of usisting 
medium pies(‘nt , it is 
probable tluit Hus was dense i 
in the eaily cli^s of Hu SoLu 
System 

Two otli(‘i ( onsideKitious 
may be mentioned which tend 
to suppoil the *d)o\‘<' suggestion 
concerning Meniirys ongin , 
first, almost all ()bsei\(‘is an* 
now agreed Hiat M(‘i(ui\ al- 
ways turns lh(‘sam(‘ fac e to tin 
Sun, its time of lotiition bc'ing 
88 days, tin* sain(‘ as its \vdi 
Undoubtc‘dly tlie tide's hused by 
the Sim on McTCuryhavt* playcul 
d part in linngmg this about 
but it would bc‘ a lulj) to sup. 
pose that the lotation had hist 
been slowed clowm by t lu t ion 
of Venus, secondly as we shall 
see below, the allnulot's, or 
degrees of wlutc‘nc‘ss, of the 
Moon and M(*rcury *ue neaily 
the same, so that they may 
, well have had a similar history 

The word "albedo'' is used to express the reflective power of a planet's surface, or Hie fi action of the 
sunlight falhng upon it that it sends back into space It is by no means an easy matter to tuul it ; 
It involves the comparison of both Sun and planet with some standard source of light, suc'li as a c andle' 
It IS convenient for this purpose to use a diminished image of the Sun, produced by a httlc' sih^ered 
bulb Allowance has to be made for the different distances of the planets from the Sun Tlu* icsults 
indicate clearly that the more atmosphere a planet has, the higher its albedo It is high for all the 
giant planets, especially for Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, which reflect about half of tlu* light 
that they receive , the amount for Venus is also one half , that for the Earth is probably somewhat 
less , that for Mars is one-quarter or less , the Moon and Mercury come at the bottom of the scale with 
the gure one-sixth or less An attempt has been made to show the proportions in a i>u ture , it can 
^nly claim to be very rough, and we may observe that the disc of plain paper, suppose cl to represent 



TRANSIT OF MERCURY 

Mercury transits the Sun every seven years (on the average) It is loo small to 
be seen on the Sun without a telescope , unlike \ enus it shows no signs of an 
atmosphere when entermg the Sun , it is probably a dead world, airless and waterless, 

like the Moon 




[by Arthur 1 wtddle 

SOME RBMARKABI^E COMETS 

A bright ^met with a long tail is one of the most striking spectacles that the Heavens present It cannot as a rule be predicted, 
tor most bnght comets have periods many centuries in length Comets are believed to consist of dense swarms of meteors, 
^ntainmg much gas which is driven out and repdled by light-pressure when they approach the Sun Sometimes comets 
mve several tails That of 1744 (middle of picture) had six Donati’s comet of 1868 is shown in the left-hand top comer, 
uie oright star beside it being Aicturus Coggia's of 1874 is below it The appearance of the head of Halley’s iii 1836 

shown m bottom right corner 
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perfect whiteness, really reflects only six-lentlis of the light that falls upon it Newly-fallen snow is 
the whitest thing we know, but even this has an albedo of only seven-tenths The planets are not 
equally bright all over, but have brighter and darker patches , the average for the whole surface is used 

We cannot see our Earth from outside, but estimates have been made in two ways by measuring 
the faint light which the Earth throws on the Moon when nearly new (the appearance is sometimes 
called The old Moon in the new IMoon’s arms ”), and again by studying the intensity of solar radiation 
at various heights in the an , apparatus foi the purpose is sent up in small balloons, which rise to a 
height of some 15 miles 

It is important to note that when there is a high albedo, much of the sunlight and heat is reflected 
away from the upper air, without reaching the surface at all The lower albedo of Mars, due to the 
thin air and small proportion of cloud, means that most of the sunlight that falls on the planet is 
available for warming its surface , hence we can understand the snow melting rapidly in the long 
continuous day at the poles, and the fact that in lower latitudes the temperature appears to rise con- 
siderably above freezing point in the daytime, though there must be very severe frosts at night 



VHNUS ICNTKRING ON THU) SUN 

This piLtiiK shows on bodlc the appcamtice presented at a Tiaiibii of Venus While part of the planet is still outside, 

it IS seen sni rounded by a bright ling due to sunlight bent by the planet’s atmosphere When the planet has entued on the 
Sun a (laik shading is seen between it and the Sun’s edge It is veiy diHicult to lix the instant of true contact 

1 he Moon looks so blight at night that it is hard to believe that its r(‘flcclivc power is so low But 
contiast with the lilackncss of space makes it look biightoi, and the increased size of the retina of the 
eye at night, described by Dr Steavenson, also plays a pait When we sec the Moon in the daytime 
we notice that it is very decidedly less bright than white clouds , when seen close to a sandstone cliff, 
the brightness of the two has been found to be nearly the same Proctor remarked that if the Moon 
were covered with black velvet it would still appear white at night, though much less brilliant than it 
actually looks 

I conclude this chapter by explaining the law of planetary distances put forward by Titius and 
Bode , it has played a part in history by inciting astronomers to search for a planet between Mars 
and Jupiter, and it is also a help in committing the planetary distances to memory 

Write down the senes of numbers 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, 384 , each number is double the preceding 
one , add 4 to each, and also write 4 before the senes , we obtain 4, 7, 10, 16, 28, 52^ 100, 196, 388 
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Taking the distance of the Earth as 10, the other numbers represent quite closely the distances of the 
several planets The law was put forward before the asteroids or the two outer planets were known , it 
suggested an obvious gap between the orbits of Mars (16) and Jupiter (62) When Uranus was discovered 
by Sir W Herschel, its distance was found to fit very well with the law, thus strengthening the conviction 
of a missing planet, so that a society of astronomers was formed, who mapped out the sky between 
them, in the endeavour to locate it , Piazzi, who found Ceres, was not actually one of this company, 
but he was no doubt inspired to some extent by their zeal Bode’s law agrees well both with Ceres 
and with the average asteroid orbit 


When Uranus had been observed for many years it was found to deviate from the path laid down 
for it , both Adams and Le Vemer conjectured that an external planet was disturbing it, and calculated 





AI,BEDO OR REFLECTIVE POWER OF THE PLANETS 

I whiteness Disc 2 the reBective power of Venns, Jupiter, Saturn, TTrauus, Neptune 

Disc 3, that of the Earth Disc 4, that of Mars Disc 5, that of the Moon Disc 6, that of Mercury Planets with ^tLsive 

atmosphere arc brighter than those without 


the position of the latter They both assumed the distance of the unknown in accordance with Bodc’s 
law, though shortly before the actual finding Adams concluded that its real distance was smal le r 
the true distance, in fact, is 301 instead of 388, so that Bode's law breaks down badly here Possibly 
the failure indicates that we have reached the boundary of the family of planets It is at least certain 
that there is no planet as large as Neptune for a very considerable distance beyond it , if there were 
Its disturbmg effects on Neptune and Uranus would have been recognised There are no irregularities 
m theur motion approaching in size those exhibited by Uranus before Neptune was found Much work 
has been done in the endeavour to find such a planet, both by a study of these smaU disturbances and 
by examination of cometary orbits Each of the four giant planets has a family of comets, whose 
orbits are grouped in a special manner with regard to its orbit Now there are signs of comet 

groups at greater distances, which may possibly mdicate the existence of planets Repeated telescopic 



A GROUP OF MBTFORITES 

These are some of the large Fire Balls that have fallen to Barth, and are preserved in our Museums They are of singular 
interest, for in them we can actually touch and handle objects that have certainly come from outer space, and that may, 
not impiobably, have once formed portions of other worlds The fact that iron is such afrec^uent ingredient of meteorites 
shows that it is one of the moat imporUint elements in world stiucinrc 
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wf'- ■' photographs Uiat are now taken of 

rdisrilTd C f r , '‘™ “ Photopaph w.th long ekposuro a planet 

d “ 'r ■ P'”'*- then- mol, on rhle^muth 

more rapid than that of a trans-Neptunian planet would be ’ 



COMPARATIVE SIZES OF THE SATEEEITES 




Ganymede and Titan aie nearly as large as Mercu^r ® ■ 


CHAPTER Tir 


TJIJi SUN AND SUNSPOTS 


By A S D Maunder, F R A S 

T he history of the progress of knowledge concerning the Sun and its surface~at least so far 
as Europeans are concerned-faUs into three sharply defined periods From the boainninE 

1826 if Ja k ^ ° there was a Sun fToi; Sif to 

In 1826 TeWarh sometimes there were spots upon the Sun, and that it rotated on its axis 

we knl otrt^r ““ “*• 

From the days of Ptolemy to those of Tycho Brah4, men in Europe were not observers of the 
heavens They ancepted die dwtnm of Socrates to Sm.nuas " We "either he“ nt sTo 


) 
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with ciccuracy It, liowcvci, these bodily senses are neither accurate nor clear must it not 

then be by reasoning, if at all, that any of the things that really are become known to it ? And 
smey the soul then reasons beht when none of these things disturb it, neither hearing, nor 

letires as much as possible within itself and it aims at the 

discovery of th.it which is ” 

llus being so, it is to the Chinese Annals that we are indebted for observations which lead us to 
believe that before the year a d 

1610, there were sometimes 
spots upon the Sun In the 
twelfth volume of the ‘‘ Ob- 
servatory Magazine,” Mr b 
Hirayama of the Tokyo Ob- 
servatory has collected together 
these early sunspot observa- 
tions, 95 in number, between 
A D 188 February 14, and 1638 
December 10 The usual des- 
cription is “ flccklc in the Sun,” 
but five times the spot is 
described as “bird-shaped” or 
“ flying bird-shaped," twice as 
* egg-shaped,” and four times 
as “ like an ap2ilc ” From our 
knowledge of sunspots to-day, 
we can guess what tlicso 
descriptions represent The 
"apple-shape” is a round 
“ regular ” spot , in the “ egg- 
shape ” we recognise the gieat 
comjilex spot of solai activity 
near its ma\imum, longer than 
it is broad, drawn out m solar 
longitude, in the "flying 
bud” we have the great bipolar 
stream with its “ leadei ” spot 
and “ trailer ” spot 

With but 95 spots recorded 
in 1 ,450 years, there are gaps, 
sometimes of several centuries, 
between two consecutive ob- 
servations Knowing some 
laws of sunspots to-day, it is 
interesting to see if any of 
these laws held good then In 

"maximum of activity has recurred in a mean period of about 
vations A Newcomb derived an average period of 11 1 years from all recorded obser- 

records aive 11 (U Chinese lecords above, but the " apple-shaped ” 

years On the ^ ®gg-^liaped ” 11 07,and the “flying buds” fit very ncatlymto 12 22 

^?ood throui?hont suppose that something very near our present cyclical period has held 

^ g ^ whole of our era, though there is a suspicion that it may have lengthened 



[/iy Mai Racbd 

AUKORA BORKAUvS 

In Ivngland, Auronc‘ are only seen when there is a j3[real vSolar Disturbance, but in 
re#;ions naxrcr the noith magnetic pole they are* of fnqueut occuncnct The writer 
has often seen in lyabiador the whole sky shivering with lights <md shadows (as 
above) as if ghostly soldiers patrolled behind misty battlements 
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These sunspots must have been very large and the conditions for seeing the Sun’s surface must 
have been very appropriate for the Chinese to have been able to observe them at all With the naked 
eye, we can only see spots on the Sun's surface when its brightness is toned down by fog at midday 
or by the horizon haze at sunrise or sunset In the 1,450 years of the Chinese Annals, the number 

ot sunspots observed in each month IS as follows —January, 16, February, 9, March, 17, April, 11, 

June, 2, July, 1, August, 12, September, 2, October, 7, November, 8, December, 14, from 
November to April, 74 , from May 
to October, 21 Or three times as 
many sunspots were observed in the 
si\ winter months as in the si\ 
summer months Of the " flying- 
bird '' shaped spots, which would 
need very steady, but foggy, con- 
ditions, one was seen in January, 
three an February, and one in April 
Also since the Sun is nearer to us m 
winter than in summer, it appears 
very slightly larger, and the shape of 
the spot might be better seen 

Are we to infer, then, that if the 
Chinese had had, during those 14 
centuries, a sufficient number of 
calm, cloudless, but foggy days, we 
should have had a regular succession 
of bird- '' or ** apple- '' or egg- 
shaped"' markings showing them- 
selves in groups of three or four years 
which followed each other at intervals 
of 11 or 12 years? Probably, but 
not certainly, because a phenomenon 
occurred in the period 1610-1826 of 
an order quite different from any- 
thing that has presented itself since 
With the invention of the teles- 
cope m the first decade of the Seven- 
teenth Century, there were three 
claimants to the discovery of sun- 
spots— Fabricius, Galileo, and 
Schemer, and to the last the credit 

IS rightly due, as he was the fiist 

to devote himself to a long, steady aurora austraws \.ncyai society^ 

and continuous survey of the “Bmpul’* Aurora was taken l)y Capl vScolt on his Antarctic 

A«s o ICxpediUon As a rule, if there is a p;reat display of the Northern Iyip:htb, 

Sun S surface As a consequence the southern lyights arc m evidence also Aurora; are closely connected 

there followed the discovery of great magnetic storms, which arc, as far as we know, simultaneous 

the rotation of the Sun, the over the whole RaUh 

determination of the time (28 days) in which it appeared to rotate as seen from the Earth, and the 
position of the solar axis But neither Schemer nor any of his successors seem to have had any 
suspicion that the changes in the solar spots proceeded in a senes of undulations The reason for 
the delay in the discovery of what we now know as ** the sunspot cycle," was simply that it does 

not seem to have been then working in what now we should consider to be its normal manner, and 

before the middle of the Seventeenth Century the supply of sunspots would seem to have run out. 
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For the first years after the discovery of sunspots in 1610, the Sun was fairly active , we do not 
know for certain whether a maximum took place about 1610, hut the first minimum noted was in 
1619, and it was followed by a well-marked maximum in 1626 The next minimum fell in 1634, 
and was followed by a maximum in 1639, 14 years after the preceding maximum Then there was 
a long quiet penod, with a “ maximum ” in 1660, which consisted of but a few spots Spots were 
seen in 1664, August 12 , 1665, February 9-21 , 1660, April 27-May 9 , m 1661, two small groups, 
and then again none at all until 1671 From this date until the end of the Century, spots were very 
occasionally observed, and after 1716 spots were frequent, and by 1718 there was a decided maximum 
The long dearth of sunspots lasted from 1645 to 1716, or 70 years, and dunng this time, so far as we 
know, there was no spot large enough to be seen by the naked eye , all required the use of a telescope 
for their detection Therefore the long gaps in the Chmese Annals may not have been altogether 

due to the weather being 
unsuitable for looking at the 
bright Sun, for there may 
have been long years when 
there were no sunspots large 
enough to be seen But it 
should be noted that prolonged 
as was this inactivity of the 
Sun, yet the few stray spots 
seen— -1660, 1671, 1684, 1695, 
1707, 1718 — correspond as 

nearly as we can expect to 
the theoretical dates of maxi- 
mum The average interval 
between these maxima is 11 6 
years, so that the solar pulse 
of 11 or 12 years would seem to 
have been beating, though 
faintly, through the 70 years 
dearth, ]ust as we can feel its 
beat also in the records of the 
Chinese Annals 

One point should be noted, 
for it may have an important 
bearing on the origin of sun- 
spots During the dearth, the 
few stray spots were all, with 
one exception (April, 1706) in 
the southern hemisphere of the Sun , it was only when spots came back to the northern hemisphere 
in 1716, that the dearth ceased ' 

It was more than a century after the Sun had resumed its normal ebb and flow of activity that 
Schwabe, m 1826, began his study of the Sun’s surface In itself, his work was very simple and straight- 
forward, but it was carried on systematically and with the utmost patience It was these qualities 
which made it great and epoch-making He made a persistent daily count of sunspots From 1826 
to 1913, the days with no spots were few as compared with the number of spotted days, and so they 
are easier to mark Accordingly page 112 exhibits for these years the percentage of the days of 
observation upon which the Sun was spotless It is obvious that in these 88 years there have been 
ei^t epochs when there was a most marked absence of spots, and the dates of these are very clearly 
defined , in no case is there any doubt as to the year when the Sun was at its quietest But the 



PROMINENOeS AT THE ENDS OF A DIAMETER 
These great prominences, observed by Trouvelot, lUustrate a phenomenon often 
noticed over the Sun, that disturbances occur at the ends of a diameter Sunspot 
str^s he along paraUds of latitude, and the wiiter has often noted spots break 
out alternately in the Northern and Southern Hemisphere, but m the same longitude 




From Knowledge ^ ^ 

A GREAT SUNSPOT [By of th, AUromm, Royal 

Sunspot ^ photographed in August, 1906, and was visible by the naked eye If this were screened by dust haze 

^ complexity would show ontyS a lrZdbKot,^d 
it was such a spot that the Chinese observers described as “ apple-shaped ” Note the dark centre f called Ihe umbra) and +iii* 
grey penumbral frmge The right-hand edge of the Spot is deduced, buMhe le^t ^rUonlstS^ 

irregular spots with faculous douds in between 



From ** Knowledge ”] 

THE SUN IN AUGUST, 1893 of the Astrmcv^r 

photographed m the focus with the Sun so as to nve 
* from which to measure the position angles of the spots and faculse After the exposure the clock was stotroed 
t’^'^^Ued off the plate, a second exposure was given, and the le^S^S mar^r^Knt 
western limb represents the smaU portion of the Sun thus photographed to give the east and west hne^ The large group in the 
S W quadrant measured 2,600 millions of square miles on this day 8 P 
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range m time of the inter\al between one minimum and the next varies from 10 to 13 yeais The 
average length of the interval is 11 4 years-a little quicker than the beat of the solar pulse during 
the great dearth , a little slower than the beat given by the Chinese Annals 

This interval in solar phenomena, the mean period of which has been taken as 11 1 years is called 
“ the sunspot cycle ” The recognition of it belongs to Schwabe Schwabe's work was continued 
at Zurich, first by Wolf and later by Wolfer, and for them, observers scattered over the Earth counted 
daily the spots and groups of spots on the Sun’s surface, disregarding their positions and the differences 

between the Sun’s northern and 

southern hemispheres But as 
different observers used tele- 
scopes of different powers, and 
it was evident that smaller 
spots could be detected by, 
say, a 4-inch glass than by a 
2-mch, Wolf deduced a factor 
for each instrument whereby 
all the observations could be 
made to conform to the results 
that would be obtained by a 
telescope of a standard power , 
and Wolf’s ‘‘Relative Sunspot 
Numbers” are used m many 
enquiries wherein long con- 
tinued and systematic data are 
required 

In the Chinese Annals there 
is no hint that spots may not 
occur anywhere on the Sun, 
and only occasionally a hint 
that they may have a definite 
shape Schemer found, how- 
ever, that spots seemed to move 
along larger or smaller chords 
of the Sun’s circle, but never 
on very small chords In fact, 
the Sun was turning on its 
axis and spots avoided the 
polar caps of about 50° radius, 
both in the north and the 
south All spots, too, had their a “ draped ” aurora 

specialities of shape and size ^ he mo&t frequciit colom m polai auiorae w while, more or less tinged with yellow, 

^ rc / ’ tmd the moie vivid the auroia, the more distiiicUy yellow it IS After yellowish white 

ana they dltlered greatly m the nevt most frequent colour is rose carmme The “ Draped ” Aurorce, which are 

these and in the lenfi:th of time H^hest m colour, aic only seen m regions whose seas are icc free and therefore 

1 X j to fogs 

they lasted The most stable 

spot^ those that change least and last longest, are nearly round They appear black m the centre, 
which IS not quite half as broad as the entire spot. In this black region (the vnibra) there are 
sometimes points of intenser blackness, as if pits were sunk m the floor of a great cavity Round the 
umbra is a lighter region, which surrounds it as the ins surrounds the pupil of an eye This is called 

penumbra, and is marked throughout by wavy lines flowing inwards, as if the penumbra were 
made up of thatch straws, which, where penumbra and umbra meet, seem ravelled out into a 
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narrow fringe Round the spot, outside the penumbra, the surface of the Sun is brighter than 
usual, and seems to be heaped up, and some of this bnght white stuff may appear to boil over 
and either flow right across the spot, throwmg a “ bridge ” over it, or else flowing into it A small 
patch of this bnght stuff is called a Jacula, and is sometimes seen near the Sun’s edge, quite apart 
from any spot In such cases these faculse he m bnght patches, like clouds in a " mackerel sky ” 
They are clouds on the Sun, and are near the centre of the disc as well as near its edge, but at the 
cenfre the Sun is itself too bright for the brightness of the faculas to be distinguished upon it 

The round compact sunspot is not the only shape, and spots are generally seen in groups A 
veiy ordinary occurrence is for two very small spots to appear close to each other, to grow quickly 
and to move apart as they grow , and this movement is so rapid that the two spots may travel away 
from each other at the rate of about 8,000 miles a day The “ leader ” spot is usually round dark 
and well-defined . the “ trailer ” spot may be the larger of the two, but is not so dark or so regular 
in shape , and between the two a number of small spots spring up and shortly die down again I 
thmk the egg-shaped ” spots of the Chmese Annals were each such a pair of spots, each member 
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the trace of a great magnetic storm 

ordisturSmcesfrom\^y/*it respMSto\hAstot^rf th^n’rart ^ ^ variations of tempciaUiie 

wit. the passage of a great spot a^cross ^3^^: 

White line in the diagram 

of the pair being large enough to be seen by the naked eye, but the space between them too narrow 
seen separately , what the eye perceived was an oval, a little larger than it was broad 
Sometimes the spots between the leader and the trailer spots grow as the group lengthens out Thus 

bank on that evening the group was visible to the naked eye, but all its immense complexity siinnlv 
appeared as a single line bent into an angle of 120= in its preceding portion I tCk S Us lust 
such a case as the Chinese Annals described on five occasions as " flying-bird shaped ” 

But sometunes also we get a giant spot, single in that any attendant spots upon it are quite insienifi- 

iLT “"f * “ ‘"O of o«ch h.v. m3tf 

S , K ’’Ofo” “ ‘•'o greatest phaaa oi solar actmty T “dja 

spots wh.^ tha Chmese Anaalsdosonbed as -appl^shaped"w^ I ttol «>* 

After Schwabe the next notable sunspot observer was R C Carrington, m the years 1853 1861 
He rodetemaaed the joationof the Sun'sHa and the time tt takes the Saa ,o tara muTd“^athl 




From “ Knowledge 


* J r T 

RICE GRAINS ON THE SUN’S SURFACE 

® !?" penumbra of the spot is lost, and nothing is 

t^ had beeJTsme^ if ,= ? rt °“ '“ P^-*® ‘defined, and m parts blurred as if 

they had been smeared It is not know whether the currents which cause this blumng are currents on the Sun lUelf or cuftents of 

air in the EJarlli’s atmosphere, peihaps in the tube of the telescope itself 
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Rev A L Coftie, S J ] 

TYPICAI< SUNSPOTS 

Drawings by the Rev A D ^rtie, of the Stonvhurst Observatory, of different types of Sunspot group Type II is one 
* Professor H^e says that the leader and the trailer spots are of opposite magnetic signs 

Type III IS the form which was probably sceu bv the Chinese as “egg shaped," and Type IV as “apple shaped ” 


the times, for he showed that each different zone of latitude, north and south, has its own time of 
turning Suppose that there were a spot in every fifth degree of latitude from 40° North Latitude 
to 40° South, and at a given moment all seventeen spots were observed to be on the central meridian > 
of the Sun’s apparent disc If, then, each spot travelled westward with the average speed of apparent . 
motion appropriate to its own particular latitude, the spots would all be found after 27 J days near 
the central meridian a second time, but they would he on a curved line, not on a stiaight one 

Spoerer’s work on sunspots followed hard on Carrington’s, and its chief result is known as Spocrer’s 
Law at the beginning of a new cycle, the spots are found chiefly in high latitudes, but as the cycle/ 
progresses they tend to slip into lower and lower latitudes until the equator is reached One 
particular characteristic of this " Law of Zones ” he laid stress upon, namely, that the actual sunspot 
cycles overlap, the new cycle having its beginning before the expiring one has run out its course 
Both these features are illustrated on page 112, which covers the period 1854-1912, almost five complete 
sunspot cycles, the material for the first two cycles being derived from Spoerer’s own work 

We have already noted that the intervals from maximum to maximum, or from minimum to 
minimurr^are about llj years on the average But from the fact that the curve of latitudes is dis- 
contmuous, the inference is obvious that each solar cycle is a distinct impulse, and that these 
successive impulses follow each other quickly, one beginning in high latitudes at about the time 
Its predecessor dies out near the equator The duration of this impulse, like the solar cycle, vanes 
a httie, but on the average it is a little over 12 years, perhaps exceeding the solar cycle by about a year 
Hitherto sunspot observers had only considered the Sun as a whole , they counted it as a sphere 
not as two hemispheres But to Spoerer belongs the ciedit that he treated the spot outbreaks in the 
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northern and in the southern hemispheres separately In two papers he traced back his “ Law of 
Zones” to the year 1619, and showed that although there is on the whole a baknte 
number of spots in the two hemispheres, yet in three periods of the Sun’s history the southern spots 
have piedominated It was Spoerer also who brought out that both the law of the spot cycle and 

Schemer Schwabe, Carrington, and Spoerer made great advances in knowledge of the laws and 
conditions of sunspots, and therefore of the nature and constitution of the Sun But their advances 
were not made because of their powciful instrumental equipment, but because of the natienie and 

Therefore it wds a great epoch 
in the history of sunspot study, 
when in 1873, Sir George Airy, the 
seventh Astronomer Royal, insti- 
tuted a department in Greenwich 
Observatory which had as its aim 
to get a record day by day, con- 
tinuously, of the Sun's surface by 
photography on a uniform scale 
The aim became a practical reality 
within a few years of its inception, 
when Sir William Christie, the 
eighth Astronomer Royal, laid 
other observatories, in parts of 
the world remote from Greenwich, 
under contribution to fill up the 
gaps inevitable from bad weathei 
in these Islands At present the 
Royal Observatory at the Cape 
and two observatories in India, 
also take daily photographs of 
the Sun on the same scale as 
those at Greenwich, that is eight 
inches to the diameter of the Sun’s 
disc The photo-heliographs with 
which these daily photographs are 
taken are very modest in size , at 
Greenwich during the greater 
part of the tune, the aperture 
employed has been restricted 
to three inches, with the image 
enlarged at the primal y focus 
so as to give the required I 

At^ pnrh nf fin -P 1 ^ DRAPRD ’* AURORA AUSTRAI^IS 

cstntmnc -h c spetunen'^of the “ Dwped " Auiora;, obsuved dunng Capt 

stations when weather permits, two Scott's l-lxpctUtion to the Aiitaictic AU Aurora: which take the form*of 

photographs are taken each dav undulated arcs, aic m gcneial dearly outluied along 

and tlioofl oil i A n *2.^” bordu, while the light fades, out gradually above and mingles 

and these are all sent to Green- lusensibly with the sky Mi (tuvm Burns has shown that in the years ' 

wich to be examined measured ^uronc^ere most Sequent when ceilam longitudes on the Sun ‘ 

' were turned towards the Baith 
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and the measures reduced It may seem a great waste to have eight photographs taken 
when, in practice, only two are required and only one measured, but the waste is inevitable 
and necessary if the continuous daily record of the Sun’s spots is to be made and kept 
complete This number of stations is, however, sufficient, for it rarely happens that the 
weather is bad at aU four localities on more than one or two days in the year Greenwich can 
supply a good record for its summer months, and the Cape Observatory for its summer, corresponding 
to winter at Greenwich, and Dehra Dun and Kodaikanal fill up the gaps in the remainder 
of the year 

The measures of the photographs are made at Greenwich and two complete sets of measures 
are taken as made by two observers, of whom the one measures with the magnifier on the right of 
the instrument, and the other measures on the left, the means of the two sets of readings being used 
in order to eliminate the “ personal equation ” of the observer and errors in the instrument The 
measures are then transformed into solar longitudes and latitudes As on the Earth so on the 
Sun, latitude is an obvious thing , the Sun’s equator is almost as easy to determine as the Earth’s 
equator So on the Sun, as on the Earth, we have to choose, by favour, a "prime meridian’’, 
none stands out as any more the "first’’ than the others On the Earth, we choose the meridian 
of Greenwich as longitude 0° , on the Sun, Camngton took that longitude as the prime meridian 



The great Sunspot of 1892, February 13, which ushered m the maximum of the Solar evde 
1889-1901 A few hours after this spot had passed the Central Meridian of the Sun’s disc the 
wolent magnetic storm broke out of which a tmcing is given on page 118 The spot passed off at 
the western tob, and a fortnight later came into view again at the eastern limb, and when it had 
again passed the Central Meridian, the magnetic storm broke out again violently for the second time 


which coincided With 
the centre meridian , 
at Greenwich noon ' 
on 1877, Febiuary ^ 
27, and this is still 
counted the prime m 
the Greenwich sun- 
spot measures But 
on the Sun there is 
a further difficulty , 
all parts of the Sun 
do not turn in the 
same time Car- 
rington therefore 
adopted a certain 
mean time of rota- 
tion, that given by 
the majority of the 
spots in latitude 
10®-15°, and the 
time of sidereal 
rotation {i e , as re- 
ferred to the stars) 
he adopted was 25 38 
days Spots near, 
the equator move as/ 
a rule more rapidlji 
than this, spots lid 
high latitudes mori 
slowly 

For the first 12 
years of th^ photo- 
heliographic work at 




^ , A I,ONG SUNSi>OT STREAM 

September 10-22, showmR it ftmy presented when passing the 
hemisphere This lonff-drawn-nid ^hGn asappeanng into the imseen 

decline Such a stream mieht" he* tiZr^ typic^ of that part of the Sun spot cycle when Solar activity is on the 

g ^ ^ surface of the Sun, and it was probably such a group 

that the Chinese described as flymg-bird shaped ’* 
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Greenwich the measures of the spots and faculse were 
printed after reduction in the form of a Journal^ called the 
Daily Results ” Each separate spot and facula is there 
given in the order of solar longitude, with its solar latitude 
and its area expressed in millionths of the Sun's visible 
hemisphere The faculfe are somewhat formless , like 
the clouds on the Earth, they have no lasting distinctive 
features But the spots are often, indeed usually, 
associated in groups, and can be recognised from day to 
day, and these sunspot groups each receive a distinguishing 
number 

It soon became evident that spot groups differ among 
themselves in many particulars , they may live for a few min- 
utes or days or many weeks , they may seem no larger than 
pin-heads— minute areas measuring no more than 400 miles 
across— or thev may be torn and irregular blotches, 



COMPARISON- OF AREAS OF FACUE^ IN THE EAST AND WEST 
HEMISPHERES OF THE SUN 

The white columns represent the mean daily areas of the faculse on the 
west limb, the black columns those of the faculge on the east lunb the 
shorter column for each year is superposed on the larger one, so that the cap 
of each column represents the area by which the under column, t , the 
longer one, e\ceeds the shorter one 



[£ W Mauiithr 

THE method of MEASURING ARE\S 
OF SPOTS 

The ruled glass diaphiagin with which the areas 
of the spots and faculee on the Sun photographs 
at Greenwich Observatory are measured Ihe 
number of the squares included m the spot is 
counted 

blackening three or four thousand 
millionths of the Sun’s bright surface , 
huge pits in which a hundred globes 
as big as the Earth could lie together 
side by side Evidently, then, much 
might be learnt of the nature of a 
sunspot if the measures for each group 
were collected together for its whole 
visible life in a sort of "Ledger,” so 
as to bring out its development and 
history These Ledgers were first 
printed for the Greenwich Results in 
the year 1886, and have since been 
published year by year with the 
Dmly Results In 1907 the Ledgers 
were extended backwards for the first 
12 years, 1874-1885, so that we have 
now for well-nigh 50 years an inti- 
mate knowledge of the behaviour of 
all the spot-groups on the Sun that 
have been visible from the Earth 
We have the means of working out 
the life history of groups of diffeient 
durations, and the connection between 
their size and their length of life , of 
the movements on the Sun of groups 
of different latitudes , of the centres 
of activity on the Sun, and whether 
these favour certain latitudes and 



petals spread out m all directions 
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longitudes , of the relations of these centres 
of activity with other phenomena on the 
Sun, or with phenomena outside the Sun, 
and, perhaps most important of all, we can 
test the forces within the Sun itself, and we 
find that they are not monarchic but 
dy archie that the northern hemisphere of 
the Sun is distinct in its acting from the 
southern hemisphere, though not indepen- 
dent of it , they both respond to the same 
cyclical law imposed upon them, but <»a ch 
reacts in a somewhat separate manner, and 
at a separate time The history of sunspots 
during the last 50 years is linked with that 
■of the Solar Department of Greenwich 
Observatory , some advance has been 
made there in the solving of the solar pro- 
blems just stated, and the further solving 
of them depends on the completeness and 
the continuity with which m the future these 
records will be kept-kept preferably at 
Greenwich, for nowhere else in the world 
has solar work of this nature been carried 
on for so long a period and with 



THE RING NEBUEA IN I,YRA ^ 

We see the annular Nebula in I^yia as an almost circular rhig with a 
centre According to icscarches by Major Hubble, 
at Mount Wilson Observatory, the light of the Nebula is cither star 
light icflcctcd or le-cmitted 


■SO little interruption 

Let us consider first the way in 
which Spoerer’s Law of Zones is 
presented by E W Maunder at 
Greenwich On page 146 appears 
what has been called “ The Butterfly 
Diagram," for the obvious reason 
that it looks like three specimens 
of lepidoptera, and a bit of a 
fourth, pinned to a board with 
wings extended, but of which the 
heads, bodies and legs have 
mouldered away Each pair of 
wings IS distinct from the next , 
there is a clear V-shaped gap 
between each of the specimens 
But materials for these wings 
are drawn entirely from theGreetir 
wxch Photo-hehographtc Results, and 
they extend over the years 1874- 
1913 Seven thousand groups of 
sunspots are represented, but the 
short straight line which indicates 
the latitude of a spot is drawn just 
as long and as heavy for a small 
«pot as for a large one, for one 



THE MOST SPOTTED DAY ON THE StIN 

The Sun showed a larger total spotted area in 1917, August 10, than at anv 
oth« hme dunng the last forty-eight years The photogSphh«e retrodS 
fpr August 12 , on it aie four independent groups visible to the 
eye at the same tune 
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Spot as for a dozen “ The Butterfly 
represents only the distribution of spots 
in latitude , nothing is shown concerning 
their areas All spots that occur 
during the same Rotation of the Sun '' 
are represented in the same vertical line, 
and the Sun is taken as rotating (as 
seen from the Earth) in 27 275 days 
The V-shaped gap indicates that 
each solar cycle is one , a single impulse 
that IS complete in itself and distinct 
from the impulses that came in the past 
or will come in the succeeding years 
Next, it suggests that this impulse, 
the origin of the solar spots, lies within 
the Sun, not without it The spots 
must come from below the Sun’s sur- 
face , they are impressed upon it by no 
exterior influence , neither by planets, 
nor by meteors No exterior influence 
could invariably begin a fresh disturb- 
ance in^’a high latitude simultaneously 
on both sides of the equator 

This impulse of some force acting 
within the Sun must lie so deeply 
and yet so widely within it, that 


N 



E Walter Maunder ] [Royal Astron07n%cal Society 

THE ROIATION TIMES OF THE SUN 
If on a given date seventeen spots, 5® apart on the Central Menditin of 
the Sun, as indicated by the vertical line, moved with the rate of thtir 
latitude, after one complete rotation of the Sun they would he on the 
curved line This shows how much more quickly spots rotate the ncarei 
they are the Sun’s equator 


though it begins to act on both the noi them and the southern hemispheres at nearly the same times, 
these actions occur at their greatest distance apart The first spots of a new solar cycle begin almost 
simultaneously in very high northern and very high southern latitudes , the last spots of a solar cycle 
are in low latitudes so that northern and southern spots seem almost to merge Indeed, ** the 
Butterfly Diagram seems to suggest that the solar butterflies have been for the last three or 



I Greenwich Observatory 


A SPOT FORESHORTENED 
A'regular spot showmg foreshortening near 
the Sun’s limb Note that the umbra is less 
foreshortened than the whole spot 


four cycles stronger 
on the southern wing 
than on the northern, 
and that in the 
expiring phases 
the southern en- 
cioached slightly over 
the northern at the 
equator, as if the 
southern influence — 
whatever it might be 
— actually crossed 
over the equator But 
the solar cycle now 
running its course 
has shown the north- 
ern wing stronger 
than the southern , 
the strength of the 



[Greenwich Observatory 


UMBRA AND PENUMBRA 
A stream of spots Note the black umbre^ irregu- 
larly set in grey penumbrse Note also the grada- 
tion of hght near the limb 


Pafnfed by At‘thny 7\vldle 


SUNSPOTS, CHROMOSPHERE AND PROMINENCES 

The upper picture shows the relationship which we infer to exist between the spots on the sun’s surface and the chromosphere 
and prominences which he above the spots We do not actually see these two classes of solar features at the same time, for 
the spots we see on the aotnal disc with an ordinary telescope, the chromosphere and prominences we see at the edee of the 
sun With a spectroscope The lower part of the picture shows the forms which the red flames, commonly called the prominences, 
may assume They may extend outwards for thousands of miles. 
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forces acting within the Sun have, for the time being, been transferred to the northern 
hemisphere 

We may draw the conclusion that the Sun is not — at least not always — symmetrical in the con- 
stitution of its interior There is something deep within the Sun, which makes a distinction between 
its northern and its southern hemisphere. The solar cycle is one, not merely for sunspots in general, 
and for sunspots in any special zone in particular, but there is some want of symmetry in its action 
that makes the northern and the southern hemispheres distinct , they may work in harmony or in 
discord, but they work somewhat differently 

And perhaps the one cannot act without the other, or at least act efficiently It seemed to be so 
in the latter part of the Seventeenth Century, for during the 70 years' dearth of spots, all that did 
appear above the surface were southern, except in two cases, both occurring near the end of the dearth 



Perhaps from this instance we might draw the inference that great feebleness m one hemisphere 
means feebleness m the other also 

It is perhaps convenient to introduce here some numerical data about the Sun, and their relations 
to the Earth On the scale of Earth = 1, we have for the Sun diameter — 109 , mass = 333,434 i 
density = 0 26 , surface = 11,900 ; volume = 1,300,000 , surface gravity = 28 0 The diameteJ 
of the Sun in miles is 864,000 and the area of its visible surface (the hemisphere presented to us) la 
over a million times a million square miles The period of rotation assumed for the Sun is 26 38 days 
(Carrmgton s period), but this is, of course, its period relatively to the Stars , the corresponding 
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mean rotation is 27 275 days as 
it appears to an observer on the 
Earth, which is itself traversmg 
an orbit round the Sun in the 
same direction as the Sun rotates 
The mean apparent daily motion 
of a spot, with respect to the 
central meridian on the Sun’s 
disc, IS 13° 2 A long-lived spot 
appears to cross the visible disc 
of the Sun in thuteen or fourteen 
days 

In 1907, the writer found that 
the longer lived a spot, the larger 
IS its average size The size of 
a spot lasting for fourteen days 
is more than four times that of 
a ten-day spot, more than eleven 
times a five-day spot, and more 
than twenty-six times a two-day 
spot Also, a spot varies its ar^a 
from day to day of its histoty It 
starts from nothingness, it 'runs up rapidly to its maximum area, then more slowly it sinks again to 
zero, though there may be minor fluctuations both in its upward and downward coin se Thus anyone 
of these groups oi different durations may have come into being at a region on the Sun’s surface turned 
away from us, or it may die out on the invisible hemisphere , its life, apparent to the Isarth, may include 
for the most part its time of rapid growth, or on the other hand its time of slow decline Even the 
one-day spots may include cases of the first day of a long and active life 

The writer th(‘rt‘fore worked 
out the history of all the spot 
groups which lived, oi appeared to 
live, for eight (kiys, dividing them 
into three categoru s The ICaslern 
Category inclu(U‘s those which 
form in the invisible^ henusphcTe, 
and only the last eight days of 
their existence are passed on the 
visible side of the Sun , these are 
decaying groups, and their cliief 
energy is already passed Next, 
in the Western Category are those 
which arc boin on the \isible 
side of the Sun, and pass, when 
still active, into the unseen hemi- 
sphere These are large and 
active groups, and they arc visible 
in their first eight days of life 
when they are growing most 
rapidly The Central Category 
are those which arc born and 



Hateenmcn uoserv 

Tire SOI^AR MICROMETER CLOSED 
lie same mth the slide down, and showmg the eye-i 

can move diametrically across the photograph 



I Greenmch ObserveUoty 

THE SOI,AR MICROMETER OPICN 


The Solar micrometer Jor measuring the positions and areas of spots and faculte 
The slide, on which the glass diaphragm ruled in squares movts, is open, showing 
a photograph m place, mounted on three pillars with llu lilin side upwards 
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which die on the visible hemisphere These are the true eight-day groups The areas per day for 
the three categories are — 

Mean area per day 

Category in millionths oj the Sun's No of groups 

visible hemisphere 

Eastern . , 59 67 

Western , . . 194 35 

Central . , 47 43 ' 

The true mean area of groups which live for eight days is 47 millionths of the Sun’s visible 
hemisphere — that is to say, some 55 millions of square miles, or about six times the area of what 
used to be the Russian Empire Mark also that the number of groups in the Western Category 
is about half the number in the pastern Category, but its mean area is more than three times that 
of the groups which die in the East 



By permission of] \xht Astronomer Hoy at 

GRUI^NWICH OBSKRVAtORY I.OOKING NORTH 

The original observatory of Flamsteed is seen m the far distance, sumiountccl by the time ball and wind legisters In the 
middle distance is the great dome of the 28-inch refractor , and in the foreground, the Alhuiniuth, whose dome is opened (as 

shown) by shding the halves apart 

We have therefore this point clear For spot groups of this class— observed for eight days — 
many more come round at the east limb of the Sun from the unseen hemisphere and die on the visible 
disc, than are born on the visible hemisphere and pass out of sight at the west limb F^pr cight-day 
groups the mortality on the visible hemisphere is much greater than the birth-rate 

Why should this be so ? The Sun is constantly turning round as seen from the Earth , there 
IS no central meridian, no eastern nor western edge markpd in it or on it , these are only “ conventional 
lines " as seen from the Earth If on the Sun there is really a diffeience between the cast and the 
west as seen from the Earth, then it must be the Earth itself which causes that diffeience What 
IS east and west or central on the Sun to us on the Earth, would not be so to observers on another 
planet But consider what the size of an eight-day spot is— -47 miflionths of the Sun's visible hemi- 
sphere, that is to say about 55 millions of square miles , the Earth itself could settle down in such a 
hole and find room enough to roll a bit Does this preponderance of east over west for the Sun hold- 
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_ , TAWNY ZOm OP JUPITPR r a /? Fhmp^ 

for eight-^y spots? For the 12 years, 1889-1901, the wnter counted the number of spots 
g round the Suns east hmb out of the invisible hemisphere and found them 947, but the 

thP Farth r * +1^ v’ number, seem to have been kiUed by 

of the Sun th^ mortality tables for the seen and unseen hemispheres 

or me bun the writer got the following curious result 


Bom on visible hemisphere 
Bom on invisible hemisphere 
Died on visible hemisphere 
Died on invisible hemisphere 


N hemisphere 
171 
268 
248 
181 


S hemisphere 
223 
314 
316 
221 


Whole disc 
394 
672 
664 
402 
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Thus both north and south indicated that the greater number of spots were boin on the unseen 
hemisphere, but the visible hemisphere pioved the graveyard for the majority of spots 

But sunspots are not the only features ot the Sun There are prominences , these are like great 
flames, and these too showed that, as a rule, there were more of them visible on the eastern edge of 
the Sun than on the western As a rule, but not always, for with prominences as with sunspots, it 
seemed when the Sun s activity died down as if the western flames were slightly more numerous than 
the eastern 

The Earth is so small, and the Sun and its spots and flames are so vast, that it seems absurd to 
suppose that a body like the Earth could influence structures so much greater Might it not be that 
sunspots are holes which slant backwards, and if behind them the Sun's surface were heaped up, it 
seems possible that as the spots came up the eastern slope to the central meridian we should see their 
front parts unhidden by the faculous clouds, but as they went down the western slope we would see 
them partly covered up by the taculse behind them 

In 1921 E W Maunder tested this suggestion by investigating whether the faculae themselves 
showed any preference for the east or the west If they should show no preference then they might 
well be the cause of the apparent preference of sunspots for the east, since the faculai he above the 
sunspots and tend to lag behind them But for the 42 years examined by E W Maunder the 
eastern faculae predominated over the western, slightly but persistently for such parts of the solar 
cycle as the Sun is most active , during those years when the Sun quieted down the western faculae 
were the greater and more numerous This is the same result as is found for the solar flames Now 
there is nothing to hide the faculae, and therefore it would seem as if the Earth docs exercise a real " 
and sensible influence upon the forces within the Sun It is an influence that is not equally efficient 




[The Yerkes Observatory 


By permission of] 

lyOW IKYING FOG CI^OUDS AS SEJEN FROM MOUNT WILSON 
These clouds he some three or four thousand feet below the great Solar Observatory on Mt Wilson in California, and when 
present they are used to find how much sunUght is reflected from such cloud This is of importance for comparison with the 
sunhght reflected from the planet Venus as an indication whether she is covered with cloud or not 
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at all times , it is most potent 
when the Sun is active , when 
the Sun is quiet the Earth s 
influence dies clown, or perhaps 
even acts in a contrary direc- 
tion 

Spots, facuLe and promin- 
ences all keep thc‘ law of the 
11-year cycle, but they keep it 
somewhat independently , they 
attain their maxima and die 
down, not all at the same times, 
just as the northern and 
southern hemispheres do not 
act synchromcally And 
“ rp:gui,ar ” SUNSPOTS Obsenatory another feature of the Sun also 

These sunspots of different sizes are all of the “regular ’’ type, having round black keeps this law When the 
mtbrcB surrounded by round grey penumbrEe Note that the Sun’s hmb is less Sun’s bright dlSC IS wliollv 
bnght than its centre i , .t ^ 

covered by the Moon and so 

is eclipsed, we see round its edge a radiance shining , not a halo or glistening atmosphere such as 
surrounds a candle flame in a fog, but a structured radiance that is called the Sun\ corona (see p 12()) 
When the Sun s activity is at its least the corona seems to consist of two pairs of wings folded 
more or less symmetrically along the line of its equator, together with coronal plumes at the 
north and south poles, not unlike some types of aurorse on the Earth At maximum activity, 
when the sunspots are spread most widely in longitude and latitude, the great wings, or pct*il- 
shaped leaves of the corona, spread out in all directions, appearing sometimes even to cover the 
poles of the Sun, and the broad bases of the petals surround the regions where spots have been and 
above which the prominences flame But the tips of the petals do not taper to a point, but stret( li 
out into long rod-like rays—beams with parallel edges—to limits beyond what no photograph as yt^t 
has been able to trace them All these features are turning, though with unequal r<ites, with the 
Sim as it turns on its axis, and we 
know that the causes which excite 
them he within the Sun Can we 
get any measure of the depths at 
which these causes lie, from the 
differences in behaviour ? 

In 1905 E W Maunder and the 
wnter investigated the solar rotation 
periods for the two cycles, 1879- 
1901 We found that the rotation 
period of the Sun, obtained by Car- 
rmgton, does not correspond to a 
latitude of between 10° and 15°, as 
he supposed, out is given by the 
separate spot groups of latitude 22J° 
or by the “ recurrent " groups of 
latitude 20° , in other words, Car- 
rington's period is not that of the 
mean of all spots, but is considerably 
larger than that mean 



[Cfeenwuh Gb^Cft alary 

A COMPI,EX SUNSPOr STREAM 
regular ” , the trailer spot is very complex , in between 


The leader is 

them there is muc± grey penumbral matter with smaU umbra; 
the black umbra! trench in the trailer 


Note 


{<j Vk hxichu^ 


THE OWI, NEBUI^A 

I^ike many planetary nebulae, the “ Owl " has a bright star placed almost centrally withm its cirde There is very little 
doubt that the nebula is dosely assodated with this star, and it has been suggested that the nebula owes its light to the star’s 
light bemg either reflected wholly at each pomt, or re emitted without loss Mr Hubble, of Mt Wilson Observatory, suggests 
that the star may send forth streams of minute charged partides which excite the nebula dectncally as the Sun exdtes 
aurorae on the Earth The Owl Nebula is the largest planetary nebula in the Heavens, and hes near the second Pointer Star 

m the Plough 
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JVOAKS IN 1916 

p'esSons show drfferent 


We also found 
that spot gi oups 
which have differ- 
ent lengths of life, 
if discussed separ- 
ately, give differ- 
ent rotation periods 
for the Sun There 
are short-lived 
spot groups last- 
ing for si\ or seven 
days , medium^' 
and long-lived 
(13, 14, or 15 days) 
and recurrent '' 
groups, these last- 
ing through more 
than one appari- 
tion, that is for at 
least three weeks, 
and perhaps for 
five or si\ or even 
for some months 
The longer lived 
the group the 
slower IS the rota- 
tion which it gives 
for the Sun, and we 
infer that a dis- 
turbance causing 
these slower mov- 
ing and steady 
'‘recurrent'' 
groups lies deeper 
down m the Sun 
and approximates 
more closely to its 
true rotation 
period than the 
shorter-lived and 
more erratic groups 
caused by disturb- 
ances lying nearer 
the surface In 
other words, slow- 
ness of mean mo- 
tion is a criterion 
of depth for the 
layer under exam- 
ination 
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We found also that though the 
higher the latitude the longer the 
rotation period of the latitude, yet 
the shortest mean period is given, 
not by the equator itself, but slightly 
to the north of it On the whole 
the periods in the northern latitudes 
tend to lengthen more rapidly with 
distance from the equator than those 
of the southern, and this pheno- 
menon IS found not only in the 
totality of groups but also in the 
very long-lived " recurrent '' groups 
For the whole number of groups, 
short-lived taken with long-lived, we 
find that the northern hemisphere 
moves more rapidly than the 
southern until latitude 20° is passed, 
after which the southern moves 
more rapidly , in the case of 
the deep-seated recurrent groups, 
treated by themselves, the northern 
hemisphere is the more rapid until 
25° IS passed, after which it 
IS slower than the southern 
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lA E Douglass^ 

THE SOIyAR CYCI^E AND TREB GROWTH 
A log from palanie, Swede^i, whose outermost ring was grown m 1911 
Cycl^ or p^sations are easily seen m the grouping of tree rings, and can 
e identified in sections of other trees and with years of many sunspots 


[i E Douglass 

THE SOIyAR CYClyE AND TREE GROWTH 
A section of a Scotch pme of six inches diameter from (3s, Norway It 
was cut in 1907 and the incomplete outermost img was grown that year 
the innonnost rmg was 1848 Arrows mark the y^rs of sunspot maS 

If a photograph of the Sun is 
taken by means of the spectroheho- 
graph in a ray of light from Calcium, 
so that a picture is got of the Calcium 
clouds (these arc like faculae, but are 
not identical with them) they are 
called Calcium Jloccuh They he 
close to the spots but slightly above 
them, and obscure them in part 
Like faculre, floccuh may also be 
found where no spot is actually 
visible Professor Philip Fox, the 
Director of Dearborn Observatory, 
when at Yerkes measured the periods 
of rotation for the Calcium floccuh, 
as has been done for sunspots at 
Greenwich, and for them he showed 
that for every coi responding pair of 
latitude zones, except the first, the 
southern hemisphere has a slightly 
lA E Dousiass. greater rotational movement 
3R.OWTH Combming the results from Mr 

U » a' Greenwich observers, we 

irs of many sunspots fi^d that for siich groups as are 


mmixsx 
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[BrUtsh Asironomtcal Assoctahon 


SUN CRESCISNTS DURING A PARTIAI, ECI^IPSE) 

During a partial eclipse of the Sun many interesting phenomena are observed 
The light patches cast by the chinks between leaves of a tree are no longer 
round If the fingers of the hand are outstretched they appear like a bird’s claws 


most deeply seated, the northern 
hemisphere of the Sun rotates 
more quickly than the southern 
up to a solar latitude of 25° , for 
spots at a mean level slightly 
higher, this northern excess only 
extends to 20° , whilst for the 
high flocculi the reverse holds 
good, and for all solar latitudes 
beyond 6° the southern hemisphere 
has the quicker motion We 
thus mfer a state of strain, not 
only between the southern and 
northern solar hemispheres, but 
also between the higher and lower 
strata m those hemispheres 
Dr Bauer, the Chief of Divi- 
sion of Terrestrial Magnetism in 
the United States, has said — 
“ Modem researches would indi- 
cate that the chief source of the 


Earth’s magnetism is not to be 
referred to permanently magnetised substances, but doubtless to a system of electric currents 
embedded deep withm the intenor of the Earth and connected in some manner with the Earth’s 
rotation ” May we look therefore to find evidences of magnetism m the Sun, whose various layers 
rotate in such diffenng fashion ? 





THE SITE OF THE 3,200.YEAR-OED TREE 

eif A examines sections of trees, since the size of the annual ring is an indication of the annual rainfall 

Ihis IS the site whence was cut down the old^t Sequoia, aged 3,200 years By this means Professor Doug?^ccS^S 
back the rainfall records and also, perhaps, the solar activity 



A TREE AGED 2,800 YEARS i^ou^iass 

Dom ^9 hooM to'h^flhw’lf S>x>wa for 2,800 years The tree had faUen about six years earUer Professor 

Douglass hopes to be able to test sections of fossil trees also, and so gain knowledge both of the ralnfaU on the Earth a^of 

the spottedness of the Sun for thousands of years 
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MAK.S IN 1916 


The planet Mars resembles the Barth m having white polar caps that resemble snow and ar 
pro ably hoar frost Bike the Barth it turns in twenty-four hours very nearly Its atmospher 
IS very rare and very transparent, so that the features on its surface S at most toesKaS 
recogmsed Thus, in the first four drawmgs there is a very dark patch bordermg on the norti 
polar cap which has been given the name of the Acidalium Sea 


In the waning 
years of the solar 
cycle 1901-1913, 
Professor G E 
Hale, of the Mount 
Wilson Observa- 
tory in California, 
found that about 
60 per cent of all 
sunspots are twin 
groups, the single 
or multiple mem- 
bers of which are 
magnetically dis- 
similar , also in 
that cycle (the one 
preceding the cur- 
rent cycle) the 
“ leaders '' of sun- 
spot streams in the 
northern hemi- 
sphere of the Sun 
were of minus sign 
(corresponding to 
the N magnetic 
pole of the Earth), 
and the trailers '' 
of these same 
groups were of plus 
sign , for streams 
in the Sun’s south- 
ern hemisphere, 
the " leaders ” were 
of plus sign, and 
the trailers ” of 
minus sign That 
is to say, m the 
case of such " bi- 
polar ” groups the 
magnetic polarity 
of the two chief 
members is reversed 
for opposite sides 
of the solar 
equator 

Then a strange 
thing occurred In 
1912, ]ust as dead 
minimum set in, 
there was a sudden 
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reversal of the magnetic polarity — the 
“leader” spots of a stream in the 
northern hemisphere became of plus 
sign, and of the southern hemisphere 
became of minus sign , the northern and 
southern hemispheres changed over as 
regards the quality of their magnetism 
It was as if the cyclones and tornadoes 
north of the Earth’s equator were suddenly 
to whirl clockwise instead of counter- 
clockwise The Sun has been found to 
have a magnetic axis, and its inclination 
to the solar axis of rotation and its period 
are known The Earth and the Sun, 
rotating in the same direction, are magnets 
of the same polarity, with magnetic axes 
which fail to comcidc with their rotation 
axes 

This reversal of polaiity in 1912 sup- 
plies another indication that the cause of 
the sunspot cycle has its scat within the 
Sun We do not know if it will again 
reverse at the approaching minimum It 
may be worth while to point out that in 
this last cycle now drawing to a close, the 
northern hemisphere has proved the more 
active , for sevcial previous cycles the 
southern was steadily the stronger It is 
possible that the relative activity of the 
north and south may depend on their 
magnetic signs But this suggestion 
cannot be established or proved erroneous 
for several years to come 

If a photograph of the Sun is taken 
in the spcctrohchograph in Ha light, * e , 
the light of the red line of hydrogen, a 
picture IS got of hydrogen flocculi, and the 
examples reproduced arc those obtained 
by Mr Evershed at Kodaikanal in India 
On the series are seen sunspots, hydrogen 
flocculi, and long curved dark markings 
due to absorption by hydrogen, and this 
hydrogen is seen on those pictures taken 
in 1919, May 27-29, as a great promin- 
ence, the famous one seen on the eclipse 
photographs of that year These features 
alter their positions and shapes from day 
to day, on May 11 the dark absorption 
marking forms a great semicircle, partly m 
the northern hemisphere, partly m the 



LiLri^ktd[ [Koyal Astrotiormcal Society 

TBDS SUN IN hydrogen EIGHT 
A pholog^ph of the Sun taken by means of the spectroscope in 
hydrogen hght and showing dark markmgs which arc due to absorption 
y hydrogen vapour Note that these dturk inarkmgs form a very 
broken arcle 



[Royal Astronomical Society 
THE SUN IN HYDROGEJN UIGHT 
This photograph was taken two days earlier than the upper one 
shows ^e dark hydrogen markings near the eastern edge of 
the Sun Note the hght hydiogen floccuh lying in broken bands 
across the Sun’s disc 
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southern, and about the middle of its curve 
IS a large sunspot with bright hydrogen 
flocculi attached to it Mr Evershed 
computes that these absorption markings 
were lymg about 30'" higher than the spot, 
but both spot and absorption prommence 
were turning through 14° 28 a day— that is 
almost exactly the amount found by E W 
Maunder and the writer for the recur- 
rent groups, those whose exciting cause 
lies deepest in the Sun Mr Evershed 
says that these dark markings often appear 
to “ form the outer boundaries of the 
regions of sunspot disturbance, their curved 
hnear forms bending round the preceding 
side of a sunspot group and trailing east- 
wards on either side, as though the spots 
were surging through a liquid sea and 
causmg a diverging wave on either side 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that sun- 
spots, flocculi and prominences are all mani- 
festations of the same disturbance emanating 
probably from the interior of the Sun 




J Evershed] [Royal Astro nomvcal Society 

THE ECEIPSE PROMINENCE ON THE SUN’S DISC 
AND EIMB 

Prominences are closely connected if not identical with the dark 
absorption markings due to hydrogen This pair of photographs 
shows the great prommence on the Sun’s west limb on May 16, 
and on the Sun’s disc on May 11, 1919 


J Evershed] [Royal Astronomtcal iioctefy 

THE GREAT ECLIPSE PROMINENCE OF 1919 
Durmg the edipse of the Sun of May 29, 1919, a very fine prommence 
was seen on the Sim’s eastern edge This was a long hved promi 
nence and was photographed by the spectrohehograph for several 
days before and after the echpse 


In a total eclipse we can see not the 
Sun itself but its surroundings, and here again 
we find such influences proceeding from the Sun 
and building up the structure of the corona 
m obedience to them In the SSE quarter 
of the eclipse of 1871, December 12, a leaf- 
like group rises above a bright semi-circular 
arc, and much fainter arcs can be discerned 
rising above the lowest one, and above these 
the sides of the coronal structure are curved 
as if they would meet Similarly m the 
echpse of 1898 in India, such leaf-like curves. 
— glass cases " as they have been familiarly 
described — ^were seen in photographs of the 
lower corona, and on some small scale photo- 
graphs, taken by the writer for the purpose 
of obtaming the outer corona, these curves- 
were found to taper as if tending towards an 
apex, but instead of reaching a final point,, 
appeared to be blown out and driven away in 
a straight line mto space The longest beam 
there photographed was traced for at least 
SIX milhon miles 

We cannot ever see these various features 
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Prof PhtUp Fox] [Yerhes Obseroalory , , ,, ^ , 

CAI,CIUM SPECTROHEWOGRAMS OF CalciUm, the ^"*1 [Yerke^ Obseroalory 

W ™ ' flames oj metals and “la®" spmTROHUuooiuiMs op 

SSsSeSSSiribSiS ““ 

are sunspots almost hidden by the calaum Spond to the deep ^^'“jm^ai’kings and the sunspots have moved 

and there are smaU calaum clouds aU over underlvmff dictnrli nght ^d The two biggest 

the Sun unaeriymg aisturb- calaum clouds and the enclosed sunspots are 

ance Remembering almost m the same longitude but m cliffcrait 

the facts brought hemispheres 

forward by Professor Hale that the “leader" and “trailer" of a stream in one hemisphere are 

w hemispheres, we can understand 

ow the ^ine Jsturbed area may feed the coronal wings with particles of different signs, which by 
their mutual attraction give rise to the rod-likc beams that issue from it When these parcels of 
P^^heks, charged with different signs, cross the space that separates the Sun from a planet— 
the Earth or Jupiter— what happens to indicate their arrival ? 

First, the Earth We have long known that a magnetic needle will pomt nearly due north and 
sou* if undisturbed But it does not remain undisturbed for long, for day by day from about nine 
m the morning till about two in the afternoon there is a feeble swing of the magnet to the west, and 
— during the remain- 

ing hours it creeps 
back But the 
extent of the swing 
is greater in sum- 
mer than in winter, 
greater at times 
when there are 
many spots on the 
Sun than when there 
are few Terrestrial 
magnetism con- 
forms to the 11-year 
solar cycle On the 

Frof PhUipFox] [Yerkes Observatory Sun every nOW and p,of Pkske, FaxS rp..,.j j e e,r , 

CAEauM sPE^om^iOGRAMS OP then— we cannot CAECIUM SPECTROimUOGRAMS OlT 

uorthem and southern hemisphere WemoTed ^ ^ <^aum bands tarther to the wet , 

past the central mendian into the western p3.SSCS across eastern hemisphere of the Sun is nearly 

hemisphere the disc into the 


of the Sun in their 
relative positions all 
together, yet we can 
judge with proba- 
bility that the 
broad bases of the 
coronal wings are 
outlined roughly by 
the dark absorption 
markings, and in- 
side these boundaries 
the various streams 
of sunspots, the 
clouds of hydrogen 
and calcium, the 
flames of metals and 
hydrogen, all re- 
spond to the deep 
underlying disturb- 
ance Remembering 


forward by Professor Hale that the 


Prof Phihp Fox] [Yetkes Observatory 

CAI^CIUM SPE^CTROHmCylOGRAMS OF 
THE SUN 

Taken on September 1, 1908 Note that the 
two great calaum patches in the Sun’s 
northern and southern hemispheres have moved 
past the central mendian mto the western 
hemisphere 


Prof Phthp Fox] [Royta Astronomical Soc^ty 

CAECIUM SPECTROHEl/IOGRAMS OF 
THE SUN 

Taken September 2, 1908 The Sun has turned 
the parallel calaum bands farther to the west , 
the eastern hemisphere of the Sun is nearly 
devoid of them The northern spots are 
almost hidden 
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unseen hemisphere, and may cross and recross it several times , we know it to be the same spot by 
Its solar longitude and latitude On the Earth every now and then, without warning, the magnetic 
needle becomes violently agitated , we have a magnetic storm, which lasts for some hours or a day or 
two, and dies down, and the needle swmgs agam with a gentle throbbing, to and fro, until another 
unexpected storm agitates it afresh Are these unexpected events connected in any way ? They 
occur sometimes together and sometimes quite separately We can recognise a spot when it returns 
to the visible hemsiphere , can we recognise a magnetic storm again ? 

We can recognise it, and m just the same way as with sunspots, as E W Maunder has shown 



Prof PMhp Fox] 

CALCIUM MARKINGS ON THE SUN [fioyal So«*/y 

m tlat he OTtUd Mall calaum markings on tne photograplis of the Sun tahen 

rotation penod for the Sun not very dlSerent from suS^.’^thS^^^ he^atT^gha^V^rSir^^or''* “ 
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()1 S()Iy\K COKONMv 


\hiilisli ishanomual isi,ihitilion 


W L Imd Ihiit the coioiui \aucs with the solaj t3ek W hcii then lu ni iiiy spots on the »Sim the eoioiu is laycd like d star , 
when the >Sun is quiet iiid there aie no spots upon it then the ^leat eH)ioa*il stieiiiueis setin U> fold themselves about the Sun’s 
e<|iuitor lu the picture the lirst eoluiiiu shows the e'<nonti at sol ii nuiximuni , the seeoml eohinin, whui the Smi’s activity 
is on the deehiie , the third, when it is at iiiinnnum mid the louith, when it h.is leaw ikeiied Note (speeially the ni.i\iminn 

eclipse ol 180.J and the ininnmini oi 1878 and 1880 


llic turn- between the return ot the spot to the s,une place is tlu' appau-nt tune that it takes the Sun 
to tuin on Its avis, and that is the time that oeems over and ovt'i .igaiii as the intuval between 
siieecssivc magnetic storms In the two diagrams (page 140 top), m e.ie h c.ise the length of the parallel 
lines represents one rotation of the Sun , the dots give, in that rotation, the longitude of the centre 
ot the Sun’s disc — in the one case of “ rccuntnt ” groujis, whether they were north or south , in 
the other case for the time of beginning oi a magnetic storm '1 he two duigiams are not for the same 
dates, so there is no actual connection between the two sets ot jihenomena, but it is obvious that 
it there are no labels attached it would not be possible to say which lelalcd to sunspots and which to 
magnetic storms , their motions and the variations of their motions are ot the same order On a 
particular region of the Sun some commotion occurs sunspots, iacuLc, lloccuh, prominences, are 
found , above the disturbed area a great petal-like streamer ot corona arises, and its apex drawn 
out into a rod-like ray, containing parcels of charged particles, which extend from the Sun to distances 
which may be expressed in scores or hundreds ot millions of miles When those parcels of charged 
particles overtake and stnke that part of the barth where the Sun is setting (since the Sun turns 
on its avis in the same direction as that in which the Earth is revolving in its orbit), a disturbance, 
more or less violent, occurs of the Earth’s magnetism 

Such disturbances may be visible as auror* on the Earth, and in the 70 years’ dearth of sunspots. 
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lacking Au- 
roicL db well 
as magnetic 
storms obe^ 
the law of the 
Sun's rota- 
tion, and this 
could not be 
so it the infiu- 
'm e n c e that 
brings about 
our magnetic 
storms and 
auror<t‘ pro- 



L U MiiuHihrj A<itf(j}ioinuiiI '^octih 

SUNSPOTS \ND MAGNETIC SXORMS 


F W Maundit] \ Royal Ad tononttcnl Society 

SUNSPOTS AND MIGNEJTIC STORMS ^ oxuKivib 

The horizontal lines each represent a lotation of needed equally The hoiizuntal Imes and the scale of longitudes aie 
the Sun marked out m longitude bv the scale at from tverv ^ precedmg picture, but the dots 

the top The linked dots arc long lived sunspots j. r xi ^ ^^P^cseiit the beginnings of magnetic storms 

\\hether north or south P^-^t OI tile SO- on the Earth 

lar surface and 

was radiated from it equally in all directions It follows that both magnetic storms and aurone 
are brought about by an influence which arises from restricted areas of the Sun’s surface, and is dis- 
charged from such areas in restricted directions Further, Mr Gavm Burns has taloulatcd the 
records of auroia of the years 1916-1919, in accordance with the solar rotation, and his tables show 
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THE BUTTERFLY DIAGRAJVI \Royal ^droHomical Soculy 

Each yertiad Ime repieseiits a sunspot whether great or small occurrmg m the lotationof the Smi and in the latitude iioitli 
oi south Note that each solar cyde is marked off from the one before it and the one after it without any possibihty of doubt 
Note that the south seems stronger than the north 
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TH15 CORONA OK 1871, DIj,CKMBER 12 


[Royal Ai^ironoffucal Socul^ 


This IS j. ditiwmg made by Mr A C Ranyard and Mi W H Wesley from the photogmphs taken byl^oul I,iudS;iy’s expedition 
to Baikal to observe the eclipse of 1871 Note the arehmg prominences in the lower left hand quarter of the eclipsed Sun and 
the series oi arches above them formed by coronal material Note the bright loop in the east north east quadrant Note tl e 
black straight rift in the west north west quadiant The coronal streamers have almost masked the polar rays but those at 
the Sun’s north pole aic distinguishable Note the prominences near both the noith and south poles of the Sun 



A CORONAI, STRE:AJVIRR H^oyal .Uhouonncal Socui 

This IS an enlargement of the north-west coronal streamer of the echpse of the Sun of 1871 ^ 

“ for the artist, ^ W H Wesley, drew the blight i^rte ^rk as on ^he The 

pictoe IS the v(^ black streak seen in the west north-west quadrant of the precedmsr picture Th 
streak is probably due to a^rbmg matter ^d its straightness is in sharp contrast to the natural cu^e of tol seen^ 

the left side, the leaf hke structure arching over an active region on the Sun 
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that the greatest displays synchronised with the letum of certain special meridians to the centre of 
the Sun’s disc , other meridians on the Sun appear to leave our atmosphere quite undisturbed The 
Sun IS structured, not only as between the northern and southern hemispheres and as between different 
latitudes, but, as regards its emanations, as between some of its longitudes also 

Besides this influence on magnetic storms and aurorae, in two other cases there are indications 
that the state of the Sun’s interior influences the conditions on the Earth In the first case, m 1909, 
E W Maunder showed that the cyclones of the Indian Ocean present several strikmg mstances 
of the recurrence of the cyclone at the interval of the solar rotation as it appears from the 
Earth Thus cyclones occurred on the foUowmg dates 1865 December 8, 1866 January 6 
February 2, March 3, and March 30, and it is improbable that such a sequence should be wholly 
accidental, especially as there were no other cyclones catalogued for the half year 1865 October to 
1866 March 

Tlie second case is that in which astronomy, meteorology, and botany, loin Professor A E 
Douglass desired to understand the variations of the Sun through their correlations iMth chmatic 
phenomena As the science of meteorology is still comparatively new, he sought botanical aid in 
order to extend his knowledge of weather changes over hundreds and even thousands of years by 
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THU X,ON(> CORONAI, RAY 

photograph taken by the writer m India m the 
eclipse ot 1898 The coional strccunci ui the scnith-wcst quadiant is petal like at its base, but the tip ot the petal citends 
outwards in a lod-Ukc mv foi at hast six milUoiis of inilcs 


making use of the dependence of the annual lings of tiees in dry climates on the annual rainfall He 
investigated chiefly the pines and sequoias of northern Arizona, and his argument was that the tree- 
rings measured the growth and the giowth depended roughly on the amount of moisture Only the 
yellow pines and the sequoias extend back beyond the first telescopic observations of sunspots, and 
from the yellow pines he finds an 11 4-ycai cycle, and in addition, for 60 years following the year 1660 
(corresponding to the 70 years’ dearth of spots) the curve flattens out The sequoias also show this 
flattening but for the years 1670-1727 It will be noted that in the case of pines and sequoias both, 
there is a lag before the long minimum of 1645-1715 takes effect In certain wet climates, where trees 
give 'a good record of the solar cycle, we find that the maximum ring growth is three years in 
advance of the solar maximum 

Professor Douglass says “ The yellow pines of Arizona give evidence that 500 years ago the cycle 
was operatmg very much as now The sequoias, if correctly interpreted, already carry the history 
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back some 3,000 years, and beyond that fossil trees may stretch the time covered, m part at least, 
into millions of years 

Leaving the Earth and its meteorology, the ne\t planet beyond is Mais, and in 1916 E M Antoniadi 
(the most skilled and careful areographer of the present generation) detected an agreement between 
the erratic melting of the snow caps on Mars and the solar cycle Out of 21 cases observed of the 
melting between 1862 and 1914, 17 are favourable to the agreement m question 

The solar cycle in tree-nngs and in the melting of the snow caps on Mars maybe due rather to the 
relation of solar heat to solar activity than to the action of parcels of charged particles sent out by the 
Sun But in the case of the next planet, Jupiter, the effects produced are not a case of much or little 
heat, but of changes, m my opmion, excited by emanations of such particles from the Sun 



Prof r’/iutp xiQXj 

THE YERKES WAY OF MEASURING FUOCCUW lYcrkcs Ob^crvalm 

photograpl^ are measured accurately m a imcioraetei so as to get the latitudes and longitudes of suiiwxjts 
Calaun. floccuU are immcuse shapele^ clouds and it is not possible to measure thL m this way! *Sd a^Sy? at “uu! 
the spectrohehoR^rams are piojcctccl neatly upon a ruled globe as shown 


. r Stanley M-illiams pointed out in 1899 that the north and south equatorial Belts are given 
o an interchange of their colouring When the north equatorial Belt is intensely red the south 
equatorial Belt is not only devoid of red, but even bluish , later, in two or three years, both Bolts 
are equally reddish then again in two or three years’ time the south is intensely red and the north 
bluish and so on In the intermediate stages when both are reddish the equatorial Zone may take 
on a tawny hue actually when the south equatorial Belt is changing from red to very red, and the 
north from red to blue, but not conversely), and in 1920 Mr Williams investigated this colour change 
also For the colour cycle in the Belts he gets 12 18 years, and for the Zone 11 95 years, but the 

does Mr Williams attributes these changes to a “ seasonal ” effect due to Jupiter’s revolution 
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round the Sun in 11 86 3 eais But Jupiter’s avis is nearly perpendiculai to this orbit, so that no true 
seasonal effect can bo produced on his equatorial Zone and Belts, and though the eccentricity of his 
orbit IS three times that of the Eaith’s, the general change in heat from perihelion to aphelion should 
not affect differentl}, the north and south equatorial Belts, seeing that they are equally presented to it 
In the case of the Sun wc saw from “ the Butterfly Diagram ” that the cause of its changes must 
come from within, so on Jupiter the cause of the changes in his equatorial Belts must he within him , 
It cannot be any general influence impressed from without If the changes on Jupiter are at all related 
to the Sun then the}' must he brought about by solar influences which act differentl} on Jupiter's 
northern and southern hemispheres, because these arc different the one from the other 

In December 1922. E Hubble, of the Mount Wilson Observatory, California, published his 
iin cstigation of the sources of illumination of diffuse nebulie which had bright stars in\ oh ed in them 
He found that the stars were the cause of the illumination of the nebula. , that these le-emit 01 reflect 
exactly the same amount of light as the stars shed upon them at any point, and as a rule light of the 
same qualit} He also found in his study of nebulae of more definite form surrounding central stars 



From * Knots ledge , - '■■■■ n 

/ \Oy pcmt<)^ton of the isttonomer Royal 

c,ri.:i.;nwicii OI»SUIi\ atory mh-y vxjars ago 

On tin. iiKht is FUmstctil IIouso, tlu oiiginal obsciviitoij built by Sir Uiustopher Wrcai On its lool art IhcwiTia 

"" 0 “ rf’^Tbc Uiina' liVc'f f r*'", oMhrGrelTch 

O)5scnator\ llic dome, like a jrsHonictci, housed the largest iiistiuniLiit then at (Greenwich, a 12? iiRh rcficicioi 


known as planetary iiebuLe from their disc-like appearance bearing rough resemblance to planets 
that their luminosity is apparently excited by the radiation from those central stars of streams of 
electrically charged particles It would not be surprising therefore if we should find that such 
emanations from the Sun -which cause aurora- and magnetic storms upon the Earth also produce 
effects upon Jupitei, and become evident to us there in changes of colour 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE SUN 

By C P Butler, ARCSc,FRPS,FRAS 


To the observer at ordinary times, without optical aid, the Sun appears only as a brilliant disc, 
which may at intervals exhibit dark markings known as sunspots Occasionally the Moon, coming 
m between the Earth and the Sun, completely obliterates the disc, and it is during such Total vSohu 
Eclipses that indications of the presence of something outside the Sun's edge must Inive been piesentc'd 
in past ages to all who were sufficiently interested to observe the phenomenon 

Unlike the sunspots, however, of which we have records from very ancient tunes, no authentic 
record appears to be existent concerning observations of any projections beyond the Moon's daik 
limb, except that of the corona, which has been certainly recognised since the days of KeplcT about 
A D 1600 


At the eclipse which occurred on July 8, 1842, we have the first accuratt. (l(‘scn])ti()n of tliu'e 
rosy-red prottibeyances, projecting some distance 
beyond the edge of the dark Moon For some time 
later opinions still v^aried as to these features be- 
longing to the Sun or the Moon, but it was definitely 
settled at a subsequent echpse that they were part 
of the Sun s surroundings, because they were 
found not to partake of the motion of the Moon 
as it passed over the Sun during the eclipse 

More careful observations served to prove that 
these ros}^ flames or protuberances were only the 
higher portions ot what appeared to be practically 
a continuous ring of gaseous material, very close 
to the edge of the brilliant solar surface Soon 
after measurements made with telescopic apparatus 
furnished the infomation that this layer of seem- 
ingly coloured gas had a thickness of from 3,000 
to 5,000 miles— not a great depth considering the 
Sun's total diameter of over 866,000 miles 

In spite of these facts many otherwise well- 
informed people continued to believe that the 
projections might be caused by irregularities on 
the Moon's edge 

All doubt, however, was finally dispelled by the 
satisfactory observations made photographically 

La Rue at the echpse of 1860, in Spam The protubeuuues weie toimcl to he <iuite 
TheLrJf Moon s motion, and henceforwaid they weie regarded as truly solar .ipfiendages 

for vprv ° advance acting as a stimulus, immediate ariangements were' madi' 

lor very extensive observations of all possible future eclipses 

aonw'" ^'^Lpse, however, an additional method of research was bung perfected in the 

XS tbP 4^ the solar surroundings 

Xof tWh ^r' ^ of gaseous substances which showed bright line spectra 

For the 4 f atmosphere first recognised was the well-known gas, hydrogen, 

re JcXunlighr' "" " """" protuberances could noh. due to 

parSXX^TbT 1868 ecupse was Janssen, who had nude special spectroscopic pre- 

P During the progress of the echpse he was stiuck by the brilliancy of the spectrum lines 



OPL^N sun VVIUII l‘K()MINI',NCL 

louud Hull l>y the spocliostojic sht Uk 

complete structure of uumy pioiimujicts could besetu at 
one obscivalion, and chaujj;cs ni tluu foini inou oasih 
(letkcUd 
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due to the solai prominences, so much so that he was encouraged to tiy again with the same inbtiument 
when the eclipse was over, and the brilliant sun-glare again became ctfectnein masking all finer detail 
at the edge Next day he was able to test his idea, and he then made the successful and epoch-making 
discovery that the bright line spectrum due to the solar atmosphere could be observed with the 
spectioscopc whenever the Sun was clear, without having to wait for the occuiience of an eclipse 
Meanwhile, in London, Lockyer had quite independently devised the same procedure for seeing 
the prominences, and carried it out successfully This mutual discovery was commemorated by the 
French Government in 1872 by the special issue of a gold medal in honour ot the two astronomers 
The principle involved in this new method of observation lies in the fact that if a mixed source 
of light consists of continuous radiation and also monochromatic radiation (z light of any one colour), 
any increase of dispersion by means of a spectroscope will gradually reduce the intensity of the 



V iiK (ib’ictvtUoty E\pcdttitm 

SOIvAR I’ROMINRNCIvS AND CORONA 

Photographed during Total Solai ivj-l^pse of the Sun by the expedition from the L,ick Observaton , C«ihforuia Part of the bright 
chromospheric ring is weU shown along the right hand top quadrant Several groups of pronimences arc seen, mostly of the 
quiescent type, and they are distributed at widely different latitudes lound the limb of the Suii Ihe equatorial regions of 
medium latitude are those where the eoional extensions are greatest The piomincnces are distinct fiom, and of different 

nature* to the coromi 
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SOI,-VR 1-ROMINENCES PHOTOGRAPHLD AT ECLIPSP OR mav os , „ „ I*"™"’’'* 

through a photographic telescope, iiith lens 6 mehes d^mete aSToi J feetw’ «>e sunhght 

are shonn . the left one l.U tuo sheaves of corn , "r^S^a 


STbrighttSmli bfdtpirsJto ^eaS 

tbebkesou^dZSr.:” 

we are generaUy most familiar, the Photosphere 

Another prominent constituent gave a charactenstir vpllnvir i,„» ,,i„ a ae 
ycUow Im. due to »dmm, for at tt^c "ftof ^al 

chnstened Hdiim bj Lockyer, one of its first observers Tt ^ known, and it was 

in 1895. that this line was literaUy run to earth bv the chemist'lR ^ afterwards, 

givnig th. same yellow fine by the^tmr^hSt » amd ol *” «“ 

SJeTna™'' y^; 

.bafz=Lf “^edir^zr^r;^^ 

image of each prominence by widening the slit The bar’kprnnTiri n-F n ^ j whole 

mcreased so that a bmit « L„ fomil b^otl the^rit nS 

proved a very great conven.enee, copdn4 to ^ity of l^e^^It “ tlTa^s 

stmetme could be detailed which n.«h. be lost if successive settmgs lud to tZ“Z^w 
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sht Moi cover, ^vl^en a complete prominence could thus be kept under obsenation, any changes, 
which aie often extremcl} lapid, could be inoie «iccurately detected 

In in America, obsci\ed the total solar eclipse by the new spictioscopic method, 

and made the first record of the tact that, at the instant of complete obscuration of the photos]diere, 
many hundreds of bright lines were \isible, amounting to what lie consideied a complete ie\eisal of 
the ordinary dark Inaunhofcr lines BcheMng that this was due to a definite layer sui rounding 
the photosphere, which by its absorption pioduceci the dark line Fiaunhofenc sj)ectrum, he c<illcd 

the stratum tlu Re- 
vtmng Laver Many 
attempts weie made 
to pliotognipli this at 
subsecjiK^nt t clipses, but 
owang to the e\tieine 
dihiculty of adpist- 
nicnt necessaiv to 
calth the exact instant 
wben the lowest 
stiatum was un- 
coveied, tins })hoto- 
giapluc lecoid was not 
obtained until it was 
made hy Shackleion m 
Nova Zembla in 1890, 
using a piismatic 
tauKTa 01 sht loss 
spectroscope Subse- 
ciuenl records ot tins 
levcrstng layer or flash 
spectrum, as it is lie- 
quenlly termed, have 
been obtained by Lock- 
ycr, Eveishod, Mitchell, 
and Dyson 

Systematic ohstT- 
vations of prominences 
were instituted by Dic- 
chini at Romo m 1872 
Records weie made of 
their numbci, lieight 
and position lound the 
limb of the Sun To 
define their positions, 
north was taken as 
zero, 0®, and <iiigles 

-Li. . reckoned by degiees 

through 90 at east, 180® at south, 270° at west, back to 360° or 0° again at north Accurate skctclios 
•were also made whenever possible 




VcrKcb Observaiory 

iHb GRI5AT SOI,AR PROMINJ^NCK, JMXY 2D, 1910 
Photographed with the specliohchogiaph at the Yerkes Obscivalory, Chicago Ihc lust 
picture, boUom left, taken at Ih 41m, shows the pioiuiiiciice with general foim vciy 
sin^ar to that shown on the Eclipse picture The othci sections indicate the rapid changes 
duuiig the next six hours, m the course of which it attained 
a height of 410,000 miles above the Sun’s limb On two of the pictiues poitioiib appear to be 
floating in the chromosphere, quite dibconnetted fiom the Sun’s limb 


The work was continued by Ricco and Maican at Catania, in Sicily, and testimony to the value 
of these Itahan observations is found in the long senes of prominence records published by the Italian 
Spectroscopic Society 



Photo byi 

ECI,IPSE PROMINENCE AND CORONA, MAY 29 1919 {A C D Crommhn 

the clay oi eclipse The material appears to be tooZ oS ^ lla throughout 

giaduaUy uses to form the complicated cloud like mass which runs almost r»arai?pi prominence, and 

the iiuitei-ial appear to faU and foUow a cu^ed tSS ltd ? theMoon's edge for about 30“ Then parts of 

ii. ^ ^tu they meet the Moon's limb close to the coronal str^ntn^^rs 

the beautiful cnirved wisps falhng inside the mam descending ar^ streamers Note also 
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Long senes oi obsenations 
were also made Fenyi at 
Kalocsa, published in separate 
\ oliimes from that observa- 
tory , by Eveished at^ K^ilcy, 

Surrey, and Kodaikanal, India, 
lecently pubhslud in an im- 
portant memoir ot the Ko- 
daikanal Observatory, and by 
bathers Perry, Sidgi eaves, and 
Cortic, at Stonyhuist Observa- 
tory, England 

Quite early m the histoiy 
of systematic piominence ob- 
stTvation it became evident 
that these objects could be 
divided into two mam classes, 
dependent on their general 
lorm and degne ol activity 

Tlies(‘ were called Qiiiesc cni and Photo &vl , r., 

Kriiptivi Qmimmr and F.RUPTTvnv PKOMiNuiscrW ''' 

OmesLCnt nrominences u TT small, cm the left, the othci much huger 

Simosunt promuuncts ait ami lougWv comail Comparison of this metme with the next uUl show iLl 
tlK‘ diffused cloud-hk( masses the small piommenee is almost cxtietl> the same shape and sue m the two 
which aro frequently Obseived Uisaqmosccntp.ommuicc Ih.sU pc oftui lasts lorlonKpcniods 

neai the same placeb foi long periods without much evidence of violent change They may asiume 

an infinite variety of forms, 

much as our terrestrial clouds 
do, from dehcatt‘ cirrus tiaceiy 
to great massive cumulus types 
Some times tluy are connected 
to the chromosphere by a 
slendei neck oi a senes of 
columns , at otliers they ap- 
pear to he l)()dil\ on the surface 
ot the chiomospheie, tliough 
this may be chu' to the con- 
necting columns being out of 
sight on tlu spherical suitace 
ot the Sun Pionimenccs of 
this type are lieciueiitly fioin 
60, 000 to 100,000 miles high, 
and at times masses are seen 
to term appaumtly by con- 
densation about their position, 
with no evidence of having 

Photo by] [Yerke'i Ob^irvatory bccil projected from thc chrO- 

QUIIvSUCNT AND l<,UirpTIVD IHCOMINICNCKS mospheie 

Wlidc the small promuicucc is almost unchanged from thc last photogiaph, the Eyupiwc pioniineiices are 

laigcr piommenee on the light is seen to have become entirely altered Its height , i , 

has iiiei eased about thiee times, and the whole of its niatciud appears to have been aisillic lively opposite in 

blown about in diffcient diiections, due to some emptive foice character tO the quiCSCCnt 


Photo by] [Yerhe^i Ob^irvatory 

QUIIvSUCNT AND l<,UirpTIVD PROMINlCNCIiS 

While the small prominence is almost unehaiiged from the last photogiaph, the 
larger piommenee on the light is seen to have become entirely altered Its height 
has iiiei eased about thiee times, and the whole of its niatciuil appears to have t)een 
blown about in diffcient diiections, due to some eruptive foice 
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permission of] ' llu s ( )hst nuifo) v 

SPECTRUM OF THE SOI^^R CHROMOSPHERE, MAY 28, H)l)0 
Photographed by I^ord with a large telescopic camera having a prism placed outside the object gUiss The biiglit <ues iiie 
images of the chromosphere in the spectrum hues of Hydrogen, Helium, Caleium, Iron, etc Ihe dilTcienl kni^lhs ol the 
arcs are due to the vai 3 ung heights of the elements in the soldi dtinosphei e 

type They are seen to be in rapid motion, and most frequently they lake the loini ot jUs 
These are often found in the neighbourhood of active sunspot groups, wliicli may be luai the edge 
at the time, and there appears to be considerable evidence that many of them aie duo to ejection 
from the sunspot areas In the records of their motions velocities up to 200 to MHl nulc^s pc‘i 
second h.a\ e been noted At times these objects are so brilliant that with the spectiosco|)e tlie 
bright lines due to their spectrum may be observed even on the disc ol the Sun 

Taking the diameter of the Sun's disc to be about thiity-two miniile^ of aic (r:=8<)(),000 mil(s) 
the average depth of the chromosphere may be given as about ten setomh of arc, coru'spondmg to 
about 5,000 miles 

The upper edge of this layer presents a disturbed appearance wliicli has b(‘cii likened to Hr edge 
of a saw Part of this may of course be due to disturbances of the telescojuc initige piodiKt‘d by tlu' 
unsteadiness of our own terrestrial atmosphere It is the laiger peaks of this distiirbc^d stiatuin to 
which we give the distinction of protuberances or prominences To nidke tlu obsei\Mtions more 
definite, it is usual not to count an object as a separate prominence, apait fiom the chioniospheric 
serration, unless it is higher than about twenty seconds of arc, say 9,000 to 10, (MK) miles, <m(l tables 

of prominence u‘coi ds must be inspt'cle'fl with 
this limitation in mind 

On Octobei 7, IS80, Piolessm \ oung, at 
Princeton, in ^ineiica, obsinvi'da piomniencc 
extending some Ihii te‘e n mmutts oi ai e «d)ovc 
the south-easte‘i n limb ol the Sun d his 
would be at least ;ir)0,000 miles liigli 

A prominence ol exceptionally *ieti\e 
nature was jihotogi a])hed at two stations m 
India m 1910, May 20, by h-vushed, at 
Srinagar in Kashmii, and b\ Koyds at 
Kodaikanal hragiiK'nlai y derails ol piomm- 
once mateiial aie shown <it luuglits ol moic 
than eighteen minutes ol <iic <il)()\e the solar 
limb Measiuements of the c lianges shown in 
several of the lecognisahle de tails indicate 
velocities up to 457 kilomelre^s jier se‘cond 
Another extremely high pxominence Wtis 
photographed by 0 J Lee at the Yerki‘s 
Observatory on October 8, 1920, which 
reached the height of nineteen minutes of 
arc, corresponding to 831,000 kilometres or 
516,000 miles It did not appear to be 



% perimssvon of^ YcrKcs Obscrvalor: 

EK.UPTI'\'E PROMINENCE AND SUNSPOT GROUP 
Showing tteasso(3at)oii of the plume or fountain shaped emptiv 
jets in dose proximity to a disturbed sunspot group near th, 
f prominences seen along the Sun’i 

limb, farther from the spot group, are more quiescent 




QUII^SCBNT AND ICKUPTlVIi PROMINT^NLI^S 

<“) E™pUve^CmuLc“iXt^^^^ Svator^.^^rago™ 25“ sTS l'oT 40 m'‘^he 

.b^utmTo Sun-sll«b. but bVnmg'lo The IViAhe prol.«xa 

r(2i IS about 162,000 nul« above the Sun (c) The same pronunenct photographed only 18 minutes later, showing the 
material driven to a inueh greater distanee from the Suii, to <i hught of 281,000 miles ^ 
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associated with an 3 sunspots on the disc During its process of formation parts of it moved upwards 
from the Sun with velocities of at least seventy-seven kilometres or forty-eight miles per second 

Another great eruption occurred on the day of the total solar eclipse of Ma y 29, 1919, when the 
prominence illustrated was photographed at many widely separated stations This attained a height 
of seventeen minutes of arc =760,000 kilometres = 470,000 miles, and also exhibited wonderful 
changes in the details of its structure 

Most of our readers will probably be familiar with the change of pitch of an engme whistle, 
approaching or receding from a station Similar changes in pitch are observed with waves of light, 
when the source which is emitting them is in motion towards or away from the observer In this 
case the wave-length or colour of the radiation is changed, and from the amount of this change it is 
possible to calculate the velocity with which the source of light is moving 



SPECTROHEI,IOGRAPH AT MOUNT WIUSON, CALIFORNIA 
The mam portion is tlie spectrograph with collimator and camera S-feet u*. ai. 

brass disc to fit the image of the Sun In the middle is the ^ P pnm^ slit, with round 

isolating the special spectrum line with which the ^tograph is to be tSei^ OnT^'^riTthe secondary sht, for 

whol*.nstnunent smoothly and utufer^y on thf^^'™”® 


Such an application of Doppler’s principle, as it is called, has for many years been applied to 
deterininmg the velocities found in the solar prommences Careful scrutmy of the spectmm lines 
show. tha. ttey f^uenUy so as ,o appear drslorted. sonretoj W s^STwS 

the red, indicating that the prommence material is traveUmg away from the Earth , at other times 
the sSh'^” towards the violet end of the spectrum, showing that the matenal is coming towards 

By combining these velocities m the line of sight with those determined in the plane normal to that 

idL ofThr^e? t given by the direct measurements of the changes in the prommences, some 
idea of the real motions of the gases m the solar atmosphere have been obtained 





GREAT SOEAR],PROMINENCE, MAY 26, 1916 

Sk photograplis takm with the spectroheliograph belonging to the Kodaikanal Observatoiy, India Duiing the eaihei stages 
the changes m detail very striking, but one characteristic feature persists throughout the series — the appearance of the 
g^eous matter being blown away over to the left side by some force from the right Notice the remarkable straightness of 
the ^re^ on No 4, before the material begins to stieam away to form the arches Many of the fragmentary portions 
reached a height above the Sun’s edge of 480,000 miles During the eruption vaiious portions of the prominence matter moved 

with velocities of 280 miles pci second 
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An interesting result of such calculations is to show that a great number of the eruptions on the 
Sun appear to be of spiral structure, sure indication of some vortical or whirlwind type of motion 
We shaU see later that this is beautifully shown by other phenomena on the Sun’s disc, and evidently 
IS one of the distinctive features of the solar activity 

Observations during eclipses show that although certain substances, such as hydrogen, calcium 
and helium, are present in all parts of the solar atmosphere, other elements, chiefly those of moderate 
atomic weight, evidently occur in localised strata, partly but not entirely m proportion to their atomic 
weight These lower layers show the spectra of sodium, iron, titanium, magnesium, strontium &c 
•Although in general the spectrum of the chromosphere may be considered as being a reversed 
Fraunhofer spectrum, it shows many differences in the relative strengths of various classes of lines 



S SPECTROHEI,rOGRAPH AT MOUNT WILSON CALIFORNIA ^ 


When an element, for instance iron, is vapourised under different sources of heat sav an ordmarv 

lx al tr that whS manXes oelS 

unc^ei all these different conditions, there are in addition certain radiations which appear X 

paiticular circumstances The special lines which are shown in the spark spectrum of Sv element 
are known as the enhanced lines of that element ^ ^ element 

It IS by following up such facts in the co-ordination of work m the physical laboratory and astro- 
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physical work in the obseivatory, that we aie enabled to form some idea of the relative conditions 
governing the various parts of the solar suiroundmgs 

The results obtained from a study of the distribution of solai prommences have given most 
Intel csting and important information in connection with the question of the solar activity Mention 
has been made in a former section of the regularity of distribution of sunspot areas It is somewhat 
moie ditficiilt to determine the actual laws of distribution of prominences over the Sun’s surface as 
to some evtent we aie limited in only being able to observe these phenomena at the edge of the Sun 
All but the smallest featuies are then seen in projection along the Imc of sight, and some may even 
be onl> the tops of very high prommences which originate either on the side of the Sun away from 
the obseivei, or on the side towards him, but hidden by the great glare of the photosphere 

For a gieat number of years, however, valuable observations have been accumulated by several 
obscr\crs, notably Tacchmi at 


Ron-it‘, and Ricco and Mascari 
at Catania in Sicily 

\11 tlusc obscivations aic 
arranged io show the positions 
of tlie piominences lefeiud to 
tile liiu‘ axis iibout which the 
Sun IS known to lotatc, and 
which has bc‘en accurately 
found Ironi tlu‘ observations ot 
sunspots 

It will be it‘inembeu‘d tliat 
sunspots are generally contiiu'd 
to Mhat may be termed tin* 
iiiternudiati^ zones ot tlie Sun's 
suitace (coi rc sponchng loughly 
to the tempeiatt zones of thi' 
luutli), between 5° and 40"’ 
latitud(‘ in eithei liemispluie 
Sometimes, indeed, they occiii 
in the equatorial zone, but it 
is \ci\ laiely that a sunspot 
IS louncl faitlui north oi south 
than 4“)” 

PiomineiKes, li o w v v e i , 
suffei no sucli limitation They 
ma}" occur at any latitude from 
the equator iiglit up to th(‘ 
solai poles 

Iheie IS some distinction 



between the zones ot occurrence^ ol the two mam groups into which prominences are classified The 
erupti\c Ol explosive prominences aie chiefly confined to the sunspot zones from the equator to 40° 
north or south latitude It is the so-called quiescent or cloiid-like prominences which have the wide 
range of distribution in solai latitude from pole to pole 

Taking those piominences which do occur at all places on the Sun, and examining their positions 
from year to year, it is found that these positions, taken individually, show a regular change of position 
accoiding to the epoch of the solar cycle at which they are observed It must be understood that 
there is continual biith and death of prommences, and it is their position which shows this regular 
change 
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DIRECT PHOTOGRAPH OP SUN, AUGUST 26, 1906 SUN PHOTOGRAPHED WITH 6 PT SPECTRO- 
Taken at 6h 9in with all light, showing the black spots onlv HELIOGRAPH, AUGUST 25, 1906 

Near the edge may be seen small patches of blight cloud Taken at 6h 22m with the ultra-violet line of calcium 
material, the faculee vapour (Hi) In addition to the spots and the bright patches 

near the edge, bright clouds are now shown iii many places 
on the body of the Sun, especially round the spots 

Two zones of activity are usually exhibited One following the sunspot variation more or less 
closely, and running from about 35° latitude ]ust after mmimum activity to low latitudes about 5° 
at some time before the next minimum The other starts at about latitude 40°-50°, ]ust after 
rnaximum activity, and gradually changes to high latitudes, finishing at the poles m either hemisphere 
about the tune of the succeeding maximum 



By permtsston of] [T/ie Yerkes Observatory 

SUN PHOTOGRAPHED WITH 5 FT SPECTRO- 
HELIOGRAPH, AUGUST 26, 1906 
Here we have the slit of the spectrograph set on another 
part of the calcium Ime (H#), which records the calcium 
vapour at a different level m the solar atmosphere, and 
consequently the bright patches have somewhat different 
shapes from those shown with (Hi) 



By permission of] [The Yerkes Observatory 

SUN PHOTOGRAPHED WITH 6-FT SPECTRO- 
HELIOGRAPH, AUGUST 26, 1906 

Quite a different appearance is presented when photographed 
with hydrogen (Ha) The clouds round the spot centres are 
now dark. 


I 
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ob.a';„7d‘by''?»ung‘“™ ""rT ‘7“^ “ “1*1- «- 

mad. bv Braun m 187 “ank latr ‘ 7 ”7 »< “"I" apP«ate 

photographic ob.cn ations wa. attamed for son^e taeMy y^*^ *” “* oonlmuons 

.nd*,rnSrmrrp™i:t7li^tv‘"“ “ !»«»-*' 

an instrument con^ing^/rsSSr^:;! ai^tTm r7 H^ahed.vised 
Strips of the solar image from one limb to the other th! ^ T photographs of 

images had little distortion By pZing the Sun^ ^ 7 

possible to control the wave-length or folour of the lieht whifh spectroscope it was 

photographs could be taken in to emerge, so that 

any kind of light, Iroin red to 
violet, ]ust as it a colouicd 
screen had been mtei posed in 
the camcr<i The ad\antage 
over a colouied scieen was 
that the requisite selection of 
coloui tiansmitlecl could be 
made much mou' delicate, 
almost amounting to the isola- 
tion ot a single Wtt\ e-length of 
light 

Th( instruimmt was first 
devised with the objet i of 
facilitating photogiaphy of 
prominences, and <il its fust 
tiial at Harvaicl in 1890 was 
not successful owing to the 
faintness of the liych ogcri image 
then chos(‘n ( ontmued study 
showed that <dl pi oiniruMices 
were very rich in iiltia-violtq 
radiation, particulail^ that of 
calcium as repiesented by lilu‘ 
intense lines denoted H and k 
by Fraunhofer The improved 
insti ament, with which veiy 
satisfactory results wcto ob- 
tained at Kenwood, is shown 
in an accompanying illustra- 
tion m a formei section (p 96) 

In this early instrument 

the arrangement embodied movable primary and secondary slits, while the solar image and nhoto- 
graphic plate were lived The new era of satisfactory delineation of both chromosnherp anH nrr. ^ 

round th..„tuel.mbof.heSunnmyb.tbu.d.t.dLmcc.uI,srm«^ 

Almost immediately after this success, the principle of the spectroheliograph was extended to the 
portrayal of detail on the disc of the Sun Hale, and also about the same tiL mSnTl 2 
Pans Observatory had found that ordinary slit spectrograms of the Sun's surface gave from time to 
time evidence of brilliant reversals of certain of the dark Fraunhofer lines, particularly the same 
H and K lines of calcium, and the ultra-violet lines of hydrogen 



Uy TrlT y^rfeb 

S0r.AR PUOMINItNClSS WITH SPECTROHEIrlOGRAPH 

trace of the solar corona, which has, up to the present time, Sy been dotted 
during total eclipses of the Sun 
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Ordinary photographs of the Sun, taken with the whole of the light, show little moie than the spots 
and the bright patches of faculce near the edge As these were specially rich in the bright calcium 
radiation, it was soon found that pictures taken with these special lines through the spectrohehograph 
showed all the details, not only near the edge, but wherever on the disc of the Sun they happened to 
exist This was immediately seen to be a most important advance 

Great bright masses of cloud-like material were often found on the surface, which weie quite 
invisible oh the photographs taken by the old method with the whole of the integrated light from the 
Sun Some intimation of the presence of such areas had been obtained by the visual observations 
of Young and other solar observers, when they found bnght reversals of the H and K lines in the 
neighbourhood of sunspots on the disc 



By pemtssion of Ob.crmtofy 

DARK AND BRIGHT HYDROGEN FlyOCCUIyl, OCTOBER 9, 1903 


Photographed with hydrogen light with spcctroheliograph showing the strong dark and bright hydrogen flocculi suiroimdiiig 
the great Sunspot 1 he vortex stream lines are well shown over a large ai ea The relations between the dark and bi ight patches 
enable the obseiver to obtain some idea of the i dative level of the mixed materials in the doud regions of the Sun’s atmosphere 

Ordinarily the appearance of a solar photograph presents the bright disc, the black spots, and 
faculae or brighter masses near the edges This is shown in an accompanying photograph The 
appearance shown by the new spectroheliograms, as they are now called, when taken by the pure 
light of calcium or hydrogen, as the case may be, is illustrated by other reproductions 

Important differences are shown according to the individual spectrum line chosen to make the 
picture, as will readily be appreciated on compafing the results obtained with calcium and hydrogen 
on the same day 

While the general forms and positions of these bright clouds photographed with the new instrument 
appeared to be closely related to the faculae, it was not certain that they were identical, and to distinguish 
them Hale proposed to call them floccuh, from the chief characteristic of their structure in 
billowy masses 
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.nes at Pans, and excellent p.t.es .e.e 

Progress with the new method was rapid and wT’ . dif¥erent in design 

institute routine methods for the daily registration ofthr^T possible to 

of .ho Sun's ro,...,o„ „„ ..3 J,tt '*“*• the 

of the movements of sunspots, the results ind„^.f T '^^^ues found bv means 

latitudes on the Sun’ s surfoice " similar vanaiton of rotation veloaty at difeent' 

The floccuh nearest the eqiwtoi 
moved faster than others at 
higher latitudes in cither hemi- 
sphere 

It was soon found tJi.it tlic 
work demanded foi Us satis- 
factory prosecution a Jargci 

instrument than tli.it .it Ken- 
wood, and in the institution ol 
the new Yerkes Ohsi'ivatory ol 
the University of ('hu.igo, about 
1895, Hale made piovision foi 
a spectroheliognijih ol miuli I 

greater power 

The Yerkes ii'li.ictuig tele- 
scope, of forty UK Ill's ajK'rtuie, 
gave a solar im.ige ol seven 

inches dnimeter, while th.it at 
Kenwood was only two inches, 
and this involved diHii ultics ui 
the design of the optual systi'in 
to transmit suth huge .ingulai 
sepaiations 'Jhese weie ovit- 
comc, and the resulting I'tuinfoid 
spectrohehograph betanie the on 

medium of important .ulvances . ^'^hcnui fi,oocui,x on Tiri{ son^*" ““'■‘’“'“'J’ 

Evershed was the j / leaaing ODservatories of the world 

trials one was installed by Sir' NoJLn iTkTcra^tK^ pS^Ob^”"^ 

and removed to Cambridge in 1913 Another of s.m^io ! ^ Observatory. South Kensington, 

Physics Observatory at Kodaik.anal. South India, by th^wruTwro's^enrso^ T V""" 

y ter, who spent some time there instructing 





SUNSPOT VORTICES 

Showing the enormoiis size of two solar disturbances, with a spot at centre of each This spectroheliogram was taken in the red 
light of hydrogen (Ha), and is thought to represent the upper layers of the solar atmosphere These enormous whirlpools 
contain charged particles rotating m the vortex, thus producmg a magnetic fidd m the region of the spot This modifies the 
radiation con^g from the centre of the spot, causmg the Imes of the spectrum to become multiple in their structure The 
direction of the Sun’s axis is mdicated by the line N S , and it will be seen that the direction of rotation of the vortex stream 
Imes IS opposite about the two spots, one of which is in the northern, the other in the southern hemisphere 
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the staff in astrophysical work Later, in 1908, Evershed was appointed Director at Kodaikanal 
and the subsequent development of solar and general astrophysical observation has provided a great 
amount of valuable data for future investigation 

There are also spectroheliographs installed at the continental observatories of Catania (Sicily) • 
ortosa and Madrid (Spam) , Potsdam (Germany) The Government of Japan is also considering 
the provision of similar equipment on a large scale for several branches of solar investigation It 

is also hoped that solar observations wdl m the near future be organised in Australia and Russia 
After considerable experience had been gained by the work with the broad calcium line, which 
offered special facilities, attempts were made to utilise the radiation from spectral Imes of some of 
the other elements which were known to exist in the solar atmosphere First, of course, with the 



By permission of] 

MINUTE DETAIE OP CAIyCIUM FEOCCUUI I » er s serv oty 

With the large mstrum^ts now employed, the minute structuie of the solar surface can be closely studied This is apart fiom 
any of the great flocculi masses, and the whole of the Sun’s surface is dotted with these bright and dark specks of calcium 

vapour The appearance is called the solar r6seau 


lines of hydrogen, which in the earlier work had only been unsuccessful on account of the small power 
of the older instruments 

By substituting a diffraction grating for the dispersing medium in the spectroscope, very successful 
results were obtained with hydrogen lines, particularly with the red line Ha 

The photographs thus obtained showed solar clouds with very similar Joyms to those taken with 
calcium light, but with the important distinction that, whereas the calcium clouds were bright, most 
of the hydrogen clouds were dark At times, in regions where there was obviously an eruption 
proceedmg, and in the vicinity of disturbed sunspots, there were occasionally found bright hydrogen 
flocculi 

This curious result has provided material for much discussion, and the interpretation is still 
surrounded with difficulty The explanation most favoured by Hale, their chief observer, is that the 
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difference is chiefly due to differences of temperature The bright calcium clouds he fairly low in the 
atmosphere of the Sun, and therefore are likely to be at a comparatively high temperature The 
upper layers of hydrogen giving the dark flocculi may, on the same supposition, be expected to be 
relatively cooler, and therefore show dark on account of their absorption of light coming from the 
incandescent photosphere below them 

In his early work on the calcium fioccuh, D^slandres at Pans had realised that the K line used 
for the spectrohehograph was so broad that settings on different sections of it might give different 
results As ordinarily photographed on the body of the Sun, this line is dark and very broad, and 
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[H Dislmdrn 

SPECTROHEIrlOGRAM SHOWING RADIAI, VEIyOClTlES 

D^andres, of the Pans Observatory, employs the spectroheliograph in a special way to obtain the velocities of the various 
^lar vapoms Instead of making the instrument traverse the solar disc with a umform, continuous motion, as is ordmanlv 
done, he mtroduced mechamsm to give alternate traverses and stops This gives a series of small pictures of the ultra-violet 
spectrum, from the distortions of which he can measuie the corresponding velocities of the vapours by the application of 

Ddppler’s prmciple 
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wherever the spectroscope slit lies over a flocculus, 
it shows two very narrow bright lines, or, in 
some cases, a single bright line These are called 
reversals When a spot is near, or any pro- 
nounced disturbance, there is also a secondary 
dark core, called a double reversal 

If now the slit is set on the outer shading of 
the K line, we get a picture very much resembling 
the ordinary photographs of the Sun taken 
without the spectroheliograph When the slit 
is carefully adjusted on the central bright 
reversal, the plate shows all the hY%ght calcium 
clouds on the disc Finally, if the instrument 
IS sufficiently powerful, settings can be made on 
the central dark double reversal, showing all 
the areas on the Sun which happen to be in the 
proper condition for giving that effect, that is, 
the dark flocculi 


15 'ft'" % . 


irerfies Ubicrvaioiy xt r i i ^ ^ 

CAI,CIUM Fi,occui,i, WITH H. TIGHT laboratory experience it has been 

septomber 22 , 1903, 3h 40 m surmised that the width of a spectrum line may 

Shows the appearance of the caiaum clouds when the be due to the density or pressure of the vapour 

secondary slit is set on the outer edge of the calcium line Hi, — ^ j j.i. i j .i i ^ 

registering only the lowei layers at greatest pressuit producing the line , the greater the density, the 

wider the line So if we set on the outer edge of 

the broad K line, we are probably utilising the radiation from the gases at the base of the solar 
atmosphere, where the density and pressure are most considerable When, however, we set on the fine 
centre line, we are only observing the extremely tenuous vapour of the upper layers of the atmosphere 
This idea has been developed, so that from a regular succession of such settings over any disturbed 
area, we appear to be able to obtain what 
corresponds to a series of contour maps of the 
matenal composing the disturbances in the solar 
atmosphere 

Investigations have also been made with the 
lines of other elements, for example, iron The 
results are interesting, but still more powerful 
instrumental equipment is needed for these 
narrow lines 

Realising that hydrogen being one of the 
constituents of the highest layers of the solar 
atmosphere, Adams made a series of spectro- 
grams showing the velocity of rotation with 
several hydrogen lines, at various latitudes along 
the solar limb The results were extremely 
interesting, as they showed that the hydrogen 
atmosphere was rotating quicker than the 
general layers containing the spots and faculie 

The difference amounted to about one degree 

per day at the equator of the Sun catcium ftoccuti wiIh h,^ tight 

Further, it was found that the differences of September 22, 1903, 3 h 3 itn 

rotational velocity observed at vairous latitudes Showing the calcium douds when "photographed with the 
■f/iT- oT-irk+e x -L middle bright portion of the line Hg Here strata at a 

for spots and faculse, did not show in these medium level are registered, and are much greater in area 
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measures on the hydrogen atmosphenc stratum Tlie velocity was nearly the same from equator 
to poles In the case of the velocity of the reversing layer, close down to the Sun’s photosphere, 
the difference in rotation period between 0° and 73° solar latitude was about si\ days , for hydrogen 
the difference for the same zones was only 1 3 days 

Hitherto we have only considered the spectrohehographic records of prominences at the limb 
of the Sun, and the bright and dark clouds on the disc 

Sufficient evidence is now available to make some progress in the correlation of the two phenomena 
In the case of eruptions there appears to be much evidence for thinkmg that the explosive prominences 
are directly associated with the disturbed areas in the neighbourhood of sunspots The type of 
evidence available is admirably illustrated by the composite spectroheliogram taken at the Yerkes 



BRIGHT CAr^C(tUM"feOCCUW, OCTOBER 9, 1903 


calcium clouds was observed to be suTOunding and overhanging the great sunspot group The details 
of the spot group show how it is broken up into separate, umbree, round which the flocculi cluster In this type of disturbance 
constant change is usually taking place, and senes ojf photographs axe taken at short intervals to legister the details * 


Observatory, showing an eruptive prominence in jets from the limb, and a disturbed area on the disc 
quite close to the ongin of the prominence (page 160, bottom) 

As some dark hydrogen flocculi approach the limb of the Sun they are so frequently found to 
be associated with prominences at the limb as to suggest that they are really prominences seen m 
projection against the bright solar disc, absorbing some of the photospheric light, and thus making 
the area covered by them appear darker than the rest 

In 1908 Hale published results showing the peculiarity of very definite vortical structuie in the 
streams of dark flocculi photographed with the H« line of hydrogen The appearance in some cases 
is most staking, and when observed in the vicinity of regularly formed sunspots, it assumes so definite 
a character as to suggest the lines of force seen when iron filings are scattered near the pole of 
a magnet ^ 
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Closer inspection showed that these hydrogen vortices are systematically arranged with respect 
to their rotation Those found round single spots in the northern hemisphere have their 
whirls arranged anti-clockinse , while those similarly placed in the southern hemisphere are clockwise 
The appearances distinctly pointed to the existence of solar cyclones or vortices That this spiral 
structure is intrinsic to the hydrogen layer is proved by numerous cases where lower the calcium 
floccuh occupy exactly similar places on the Sun’s disc, on the same day, but show no trace of 
vortical structure 


The discovery of \ortex structure led Hale to suspect that these regions would be sources of 
magnetic phenomena, due to the rapid rotation of charged particles in the vortices 

A ready method of putting the matter to a positive test lay m the discovery by Zeeman that if 



Evershed 


CALCIUM FI,OCCUI,I AT TIitE OP SUNSPOT MAXIMUM 
Spectrohelio^n of the solai calaum clouds taken near the time ol maxunum solar activity Auaust 10 1#17 ti, 

general they appear to be inclined in the same direction to the west ’ 
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a light souice, emitting imdei ordmarj' conditions a spectrum consisting of single lines, weie placed 
m a strong magnetic held, the single lines wcie leplaced by multiple components, the number and 
separation of which depended on the direction and stiength of the magnetic held 

lor a number of yeais pieiiously peculiarities had been observed in the spectra of sunspots, foi 
which no satisfactory e\p]aiiation had been adopted Some of the lines were n idened, otheis doubled, 
and various othei modifications from the appearances of the lines in the ordinary Fraunhoferic 
spectrum had been classified It appeared that these new indications of the possible piesence of 
rotating material m the vicinity of the spots might explain the cause of some of the diffeiences 



SOI,AK. VOR'l'IClvS ROUNll SUNSPOI'S ^ *' 

bliowiiig the details of the voi lev streams louiid the thicc laige sunspots 1‘roni a study eif such 
pictures it has been dctuinmed that these vortiee*s pioehtce miiKiietie fields m the sunspot eenties, modifying the speetnira 
lines of the vapours existing in the spots Also that the Sun itself acts as a feeble magnet 


This was actually found to be the case, and it was shown that the double lines, for instance, 
observed in sunspot spectra, were produced by the radiation having been undci the influence of a 
magnetic field Also, by comparison with standard magnetic fields m the physical laboratory, 
it was possible to artificially produce doublets, &c , of exactly the same separation, and thereby 
obtain accurate measurements of the strength and direction of the magnetic fields in the sunspot areas 
The great success of these observations of magnetic forces m sunspot vortices led to the design 
of more powerful apparatus, and during the years after 1909 a huge newspectioscopeand spectrohelio- 
graph equipment were constructed at the Mount Wilson Observatory in California, having a telescope 
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LvO teet focal length, and a spectrograph 75 feet long With this it has been possible to determine 
that the Sun itselt acts like a magnet , that is, at all parts of the Sim, as on the Earth, a compass 
needle would be constrained in a certain direction, pointing to the magnetic pole Hale was also 
able to prove that the Sim^s magnetic poles do not coincide with the poles of the a\is of rotation 
Still further improi ement of the apparatus has enabled the American observers to detect faint 
distuibances oi the outei surface layers of the Sun's atmosphere which appear to be far too small 
to produce anything in the nature of the commotion found even in a small sunspot of the usual type 
But, taking the Mew that any signs of cyclonic or \orticose rotation in the solar material might gi\e 
rise to small magnetic effects, special search has been made for them Only a short time ago Hale 
was able to announce the detection of what he calls invisible sunspots, a somewhat paradoxical name, 
but indicating that disturbances were present giving effects of similar nature to those shown by 
ordinary sunspots, but so weak that they did not dexelop so far as to become visible 

To obtain such results it has been necessary to take special precautions against the possibility 
of changes of temperature, oi small vibrations in the apparatus Advantage has also been ta'^en oi 
the immense improi ement in the quality and speed of photographic plates in recent years Some 
of the work would not have been possible with the plates of twenty years ago Now all parts of the 
spectrum can be photographed with almost equal facility, from the extreme red to the ultra-violet 
Some of the spectroheliograms are taken in the light of hydrogen (H^), at the red end of the spectrum , 
while others requiie to be taken with the ultra-Molet light Iv of calcium, far away at the opposite end 



Drawing by] 

THE E'l EXING STiR 

Seen m " estem sk} , Venus terms one of the most beautiful spectacles that the Heai ens afford 

No other pUiKt oi star approaches hex in splencloui, and she attracts the attention of the least observant 


CHAPTER IV 

ZODIACAL LIGHT AND THE INFERIOR PLANETS 

By W F Denmxg, F R A S 

T he names of celestial discoverers in ancient times are nearly all unknown, and so are the dates 
when their discot enes were made Though certam objects and phenomena are supposed to ha\ e 
owed their detection to comparatively modern observers, they must have been seen long before 
by people whose records are lost or who probably mistook their meaning and significance and did 
not realise the impoitance of what they saw The discover 5 ’ of the Zodiacal Light has been attributed 
to J D Cassini, w ho li\ ed in the middle of the Se\ enteenth Century, and who was, after Galileo, the 
leading astronomical observer of that time Childrey, in a work he published in 1661, called the 
notice of astronomers to the Light which he had observed in February and March for se\eral years 
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But a long tunc betoie tliib, mz , at the end of the Sixteenth Centuiy, the celebrated Danish obser\ei, 
Tycho Brahe, detected the appaiition of the Zodiacal Light and had mistaken it for vernal e\ening 
twilight of unusual charactci 

The Light, however, is not a modern innovation, and must almost certainly have been noticed by 
ancient observers, though the^ piobably considered it an unimportant appearance, depending upon 
a mere condition of the an The Chaldean Shepherds must have frequently remarked it during then 
ardent contemplations of the slais, but it is curious that the Light apparently received no proper 
mention and record If the phenomenon leally dates its first recognition from ancient times all 
historical mention of the fact is lost, like that of the discovery of Mercury, of the Aurora Borealis and 
other objects which are palpable enough to modern eyes Even the significance of meteors, staitlmg 
as they sometimes were in thou vividly luminous aspects, were m former days scarcely given attention, 
and were allowed to pass without anything beyond mere verbal lemark Considered to be trivial and 
temporary objects, purely atmospheric in their origin and character and due to inflammable gases 
there, the old observers paid little heed 
to such phenomena, though they con- 
templated the stars with keen interest and 
intelligent enthusiasm, and lightly con- 
jectured their primary importance and 
seemingly everlasting stability in the 
scheme ot Nature 

Humboldt says that he found the 
strength ot the illumination increase 
astonishingly as he approached tlie equator 
in South Ameiica and in tlie Pacific In 
certain parts favourable to observations 
of this nature he described the bughtness 
as sometimes surpassing that of the lumi- 
nous sections of the Milky Way between 
Argo and Sagittarius, and the region 
of Aquila and Cygnus Ho considered 
that the variations which occurred in its 
intensity depended not so much on the 
observer's station as upon clianging con- 
ditions originating in, and affecting, the 
phenomenon itself In tropical regions 
the Light is strongly presented, and it is 
in such places that the study of its forms, 
intensity, extent, and visibility should be 
conducted with all the skill and energy 

required to ensure success Some of the earlier observers— Laplace, Schubert, Arago, Biot, and othcis 
-- contended that the Zodiacal Light had its origin in a vaporous, flattened ring situated between Venus 
and Mars, and Humboldt considered this the most plausible hypothesis to account for the phenomenon 
He termed it the “ Ring of the Zodiacal Light " Sir John Herschel, however, objected to this explana- 
tion, and said “ I cannot imagine upon what grounds Humboldt persists in ascribing to the Light the 
form of a ring encircling the Sun " Herschel, in his well-known “ Outlines of Astronomy,” described it 
as ” a cone of lenticularly (t e , lens) shaped light extending from the horizon obliquely upwards and 
followmg the course of the ecliptic, or rather that of the Sun's* equator The apparent angular distance 
of the vertex from the Sun varies according to circumstances from 40*^ to 90®, and the breadth of its 
base, perpendicular to its axis, from 8® to 30® It is extremely faint and ill-dehned, at least in this 
climate, though better seen in tropical regions, but cannot be mistaken for any atmospheric meteor 



From] [ ledge 

PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ZODIACAL niGHT 
Vciy few photographb have ever been taken of the Zodiacal lyight 
Thia IS due to its exlicniely Iccble luminosity, which necessitates 
VLi> long exposures with ordinary lenses 




T. i i TRANSIT OF MERCURY 1 B 14 , -Nrnv TyMTtP i? 7 [" Knottikilge” 

only be observed through a telescope AU that is thL seen iiiirle^*thfh^V from us ConsequenUy, the transits of this planet can 
cnsply against the bnght backgroi^d of the sdtar surfa<r^(^? tSs uLt^X 
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or am ora borealis It is manifestly in the nature 
of a Icnticularly formed envelope, surrounding the 
Sun and extending beyond the orbits of Mercur^^ 
and Venus, and nearly, peihaps quite, attaining 
that of the Earth ” 

It IS well that in recent times mankind has 
cultivated the scientihc spirit and acquired the 
habit and appreciated the necessity and import- 
ance of careful observation Thus the great 
significance attached to many natural events has 
been proved and their special characteis understood 
and acknowledged, whereas through the earlier 
ages of the world's history little or nothing was 
attempted with regard to oliseiviiig and recording 
them in detail with a view to solving the many 
inteicsting pioblems which the face of the heavens 
oheied for solution 

lire ZodiaCiil Light may be described as <i 
glowing band, broad at the bast‘ near the horizon 
and getting fainter and nauowei as it stretclies 
obliquely upwards 

In the spring months it is conspicuously dis- 
played after sunset on moonless evenings, and in 
the autumn it is observable before sunrise It 
flows over an evtensive are«i, tind may sometimes 
be tiaced from near the east or west horizon to a 



DiFFju^njNT rosrrioNvS of \ n'Ni s 
Vs seen fxom the ICarlh, \ cmis p<isscs alteinalch <>ii 
the iKiir and far sulcs of the vSim, and she is then s.ii(l to 
be, respectively, 111 Iiifeiioi and vSupcrior Coiijnnctioii ^vlth 
that body When *it hci greatest apparent disttuice 
cast oi west ot the Sun, she is StUd to be in lUoiigation 
She then appeals lu^h in the bky thoujjjh llic Sun is liclow 
the hon/on 



PHOrOOKAPH 01<' XHIv ZODIACAI, 

Xoiij? e\posures arc not possible in phot(>ja:raphiug this object, since 
its position 111 the western sky causes it to set quite soon aftci it first 
becomes visible ni the twilight 


eonsideral)le altitude m tlu‘ soiithoin skj 
It vanes m intensity and visibility, being 
sometimes a striking phenomenon and at 
other times scarcely discernible Its ap- 
])earanc(‘ is evidently subject to vaiiations 
dependcuit on tlie condition of tlie at- 
mosphens and jiossibly on othei causes 
The Light is now believed to be a celes- 
tial feature, and has bcim explaimd on the 
view that it represents the diffubcd light 
lellected fiom myuads of nndconc parti- 
cles revolving m streams lound the 
Sun \1 first consideration, this ex- 
planation might be thought insufficient 
owing to the fact that meteoric systems 
die inclined at all angles But we must 
include the minor planets, of which an 
immc'iise number probably exist, though 
not more than about 1,100 aie known, also 
the comets. of short period and the majoritv 
ot meteonc systems which do not move 
in orbits that are greatly inclined No 
doubt the sp<ioe over which our Solar 
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System extends is rich in small planetary bodies, 
and the action of the large planets through past 
ages has been to draw smaller objects into paths 
having little inclination In fact, the orbits of 
the minor planets, periodic comets and meteors 
must approximately correspond to the direction 
of the Zodiacal Light, and the latter phenomenon 
simply presents a feature which we might 
naturally expect 

The cosmic origin of the Light has been 
disputed by several astronomers, but the features 
of its appearance and position greatly favour, if 
they do not absolutely prove, that the object 
has its derivative source far outside the Earth's 
atmosphere and results from solar reflection on 
mynads of planetary atoms mainly distributed 
in directions nearly conformable with the plane 
of the Sun's equator 



[" The New Heavens 
A IvENS-SHAPKD NEBUI^A 

Many spiral nebulae present their edges to our view, and so 
are seen “ m section ” rather than “ m plan ” It is always 
noticeable that they are, like a lens, thicker m the middle 
than at the edges, and there seems a certain analogy between 
this distribution of matter and that presumed for the Zodiacal 
lyight in the Solar System 



HOW THE SUN IS PLACED IN THE ZODIACAL EIGHT 
The Zodiac^ Eight extends along the Echptic on both sides of the Sun, which r 

oolyobserveoneendof theEightatanyonetime, the 
other bemg, with the Sun, below the horizon The portions of the Eight seen in the 
evenings and mornings are thus the opposite ends of one great continuous formation 


It has been alleged in 
opposition to the idea that the 
Zodiacal Light is a celestial 
production that it has been 
sometimes viewed to the best 
effect in a somewhat ha/y 
atmosphere It was better 
defined on a November morning 
as seen from Clapham by 
Fasel than he had viewed it in a 
far more favourable atmosphere 
in Switzerland On the morn- 
ings of December 3 and 4, 
1916, the Light appeared un- 
usually brilliant to the writer 
at Bristol, though the atmos- 
phere was not favourable for 
such an observation 

The extremities of the cone 
extended to the stars in the 
Sickle of Leo or about 100 
degrees westward from the 
Sun, but from numerous obser- 
xations at the same place it 
appeared that the Light varied 
considerably, and was some- 
times seen to extend much 
farther than at others The 
testimony of different observers 
appears to be consistent in 
pro\ ing the remarkably variable 



SOME OEB DRAWINGS OF VENUS. 

These drawmgs were made m the Eighteenth Century, m the early days of the telescopic study of Venus The thiee upper 
views are due to Schrbter and show irregularities at the “ cusps and in the “ tennmator,” or sunset lint, of the planet These 
Schroter attributed to the presence of mountains and valleys on Venus, but his estimates of their probable height and depth 
are now known to have been erroneous The two lower pictures show the large dusky patches observed by Bianchini, and 
believed by him to be seas Similar markings, of a less definite character, have since been seen and drawn by many observers 
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character of the Light Its extent and xisibility are liable to considciable alterations though 
Its general form is similar Sometimes a striking feature, at other periods, with conditions 
apparently the same, it may be feebly discernible It seems highly probable that the illumi- 
nating power of the phenomenon changes from some inherent causes, and ditferences m our 
atmosphere must account for many discordances , but we can hardly explain in this wav all 
the pecularities of aspect which sometimes at short intervals the Light displays 

Humboldt, wlio watched 
the phenomenon from foreign 
countries, describes its as- 
pect as like " a pyiamidal 
beam," and noted its sur- 
prising alterations of appeal - 
ance At stations where a 
clearei atmosphere and bettei 
climatic conditions generally 
prevail the Light is strongcT 
and admits of moie success- 
ful obseivation 

As already stated, diftu- 
ent authorities vary in then 
opinions as to the nature ot 
the phenomenon Wood 
thought it simply a mott‘- 
orological effect, and says 
“Masquerading thiough the 
constellations of the Zodiac 
as though it wei(‘ a celestial 
object, we aie confronted 
with what is probably noth- 
ing moic impoitant than a 
column of atmospheric dust 
feebly illumined by the action 
of the veitical currents ot 
the Earth's permanent mag- 
netism in their passage 
through the atmosphere into 
space, directed by solar re- 
pulsion " 

Lowe, at Nottingham in 
February, 1850, remarked 
that the Light was more 
brilliant on one night than 
it had been for the previous 

at°tim?s brilliancy in periods of thiity seconds, so vanaWe'as toTe dZsf eSci 

meteorological, since its participation in the diurnal 
movement, its visibihty m regions of the Earth over distances from each other and lastlv its nelri 
invariable inclination along the ecliptic indicate sufficiently that the cause which pr^ffiices such 
appearances lies outside our atmosphere in the celestial spaces ” Produces such 
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ifter a Drmung] 

Tltn; /ODI^CAI,, lyTC.IIT, SlOTvN IN' THiv IROPICS 

f the Kuicral shape aucl disUibutioii of lummositi u. 
me ^ociiaail Ihc central and lower poitions of the ** cone ” aie alvvavs thr 

Ihc^Milky bnghtest portions of 

^ h, ? towards the edge of the cone and merges into the 

sk\ backgnound more i3;i,idualh than indicated in the pictmc 
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Proctoi says ot the Light that it 
piesents that fan tinge of pink which has 
been recognised in the coiona “ It has 
been obscr\cd to diictuatc m brightness, 
and to be traversed by flickcrings analo- 
gous to tile auroia This glow obeys all 
the usual la\NS observed in the motion ol 
all celestial bodies It rises and sets 
precisely as the stais do, and presents those 
peculiarities which force on the astronomer 
the conclusion that it is an e\tra-tcircstnal 
phenomenon It is a iing of meteors 
outside the Earth's orbit revolving round 
tlie Stin " 

The above may be taken as samples ot 
the views held by difterent \vi iters, and a 
latgo numbei of othei leteiences might be 
made Observations ot the J-ight are 
really abundant, but most of tliem lack 
the systematic character, fullness and 
accuiacy of detail which aie essentially 
lequired One ot the most diligent 
students, the Rev (1 [ones, ])ublishod at 
Washington m \HM) <i book on the subject, 
m which he gave plates of the Light 



iMio r<)(fR\i>i[ oil' rirn /odivovt^ ijotit 
Noouluiat N luis bcniii lapid uioiiirh foi the i>uii)osc il was 

iicccssan to use .ileus which, IhouKh tjicat Iicdil «iasp,was <K 

icclnc HI other \va>s Ihis the (IisIoiIkI shape sot the st ii 

iiiia«ehlai liotii tlu nuddU ol the ])a.tiiu on this indpa^eslTh »nd ISI 



PHorot^RVPH Oh iiij.; /oi)r\c-vr, ivight 
It IS only imdcx exeeptioiuillv pfood atuiospheuc conditions, and m 
fanly low latitudes, that satisfaetoiv photogiaphs of such *1 laiat 
object aie obtannuble The ibove pictuie was sccuicd at the lyoucll 
Obseivator\, in \ii/oiia, at a heiiTht ol o\ci 7,000 feel 


as he ()bstivi‘d it J lu‘ ZodhiCtil light 
cannot Ix' desenbt'd as ,i usthilly con- 
spicuous ()i attuutive jihenomenon, 
though it IS olten veiy distinct and sti ik- 
ing at ])laces s|X‘cially hivounng Us 
visibility, and U unites llu eaini'st con- 
templation of the appieciative student ot 
natiii e lh( lact is that this light is not 
one of ostentatious charactei 1 1 ma\ 
not <irouse iMitluisiasiu in the soul ot 
the individual who ik'hghis m biilhant 
spectciculai cdlects Bui it sjX'aks 
tellingly to tlu‘ ch'epei student of celestial 
wonders who legaids it as a beautiful 
object and an a\V(‘-ins])ning oms foi m 
its tai-ieaching phosphoiescence he men- 
ially n'cogmses mynads ot pUnetaiy 
objects 1 evolving aiound the Sun and 
pin suing oibits varying consideiably in 
distance, though not gieatly inclined to 
the pLint' m which the Earth itself 
1 evolves 

When a person recognises this light 
and enduivouis to describe it with 
piecision, he finds himself confronted 
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with a ditficulty The object spreads over an extensive area and its boundaries arc indefinite, in 
fact, the blighter parts fade gradually and imperceptibly away into the general tone of the sky 
We can only roughly estimate, therefore, where the terminal lines are placed It is the same 
with all large faint nebulosities \n observer looking at the feebler poitions is apt to see them 
flash and to believe that pulsations and waves of luminosity run through them This, however, 
lesults from the inability of the eye to retain a steady hold or grasp of the faint object It is a case 
of momentary glimpsing These apparent rapid changes in luminosity aie not temporary variations 
in the thing itself, but are mere visionary sensations, due to the extreme tenuity of the light which 
IS hovering on the border line of visibility and non-visibihty 

The “ Counter Glow ” — This represents a feeble glow sometimes seen in the sky in a position 
opposite to the Sun, and obviously beyond the Earth’s orbit It has been found to be of 
an elliptical form, and averaging some twenty degiees in diameter 

In Septembei and October it has 
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been observed diffused over the 
region of Pisces, and also near the 
end of January in Cancer Observa- 
tions of this feature are not very 
numerous, and they give no certain 
clue as to the cause producing it, but 
it IS probably due to the same cause 
as the Zodiacal Light, viz , the 
reflection from meteoric iind planc- 
taiy pa j. tides moving in that part 
of their orbits outside the Earth's 
position An electric oiigm has also 
been discussed and the idea has been 
held that it leproscnts a band of 
hydiogen and helium lepelled from 
our globe by solar influences 

Another theory is that it is due 
to a swarm of meteors which 
accompany our globe in its orbit 
around the Sun, and continually 
letains the same position on the 
outer side of an imaginaiy line 


A MAP OF MERCURY 


Few obseivcrs have been able to see maikmgs on Mercury with sufficient The Vlnvipt 

detimteness to be able to lecoguise them with the certainty necessary foi ^ ^ ^'itpposea t'lanot \ III can 

making a map of the planet’s surface However, the late Professor More than half a century ago it was 

Schiapaielli, obscrvmg m the dear sky of Milan, was able to do so, and the thought hmhlv tba t n 

map shown above was drawn by him iiiougm mgniy prooaoie tUat a 

planet existed revolving in an orbit 

between Mercury and the Sun Various observers on different dates had seen dark, roundish spots 

m tiansit across the Sun's disc, and it was said they exhibited lapid motion, and a planetary aspect 

which could only be explained on the inference that they were transits of an unknown orb 


passing inrougn me :^un ana iiaitn 


Le Verrier had also announced that certain perturbations occurring in the motion ol Mercury 
indicated that a disturbing planet or possibly a zone of asteroids existed in the space separating 
Mercury and the Sun 


The observations made were by no means perfect, and they appaiently were inconsistent when 
ciitically compared, but from the data available mathematicians endea\oured to deduce the orbit, 
and the suspected planet was proxisionally named “ Vulcan " Le Verrier computed for it a period 
of twenty da^/S The probable date of the next transit was given and careful watch was maintained 
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A THEORY OF THE SEASONS OF MERCURY 

In order to account for the apparent direction of rotation of certain markings observed by him on Mercury at the end of the Eighteenth Century, Schroter suggested that the axis 
of the planet was mdmed considerably to its path round the Sun, as is the case with our own Earth The effect of this would be to produce Seasons, and these would, m the case 
of Mercury, be of very unequal leng^ and temperature, owing to the great vanaticms m the planet’s distance from the Sim The observations of Schroter have not been 

confirmed, and we are still m ignorance as to the exact mdmation of Mercury’s axis 
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AJr'Jr'XOALHlNC. IHlv IvVRTI 


■\\ hen Venus first comes into the evening sky she appears dose to the Sun ainl shows n neaili lull .list m the tekseom ic 

approaches us she appears larger and less fuUyillummatecl, and, up to the tune when she le a “ half in<K>u ” is seen tnther 
from the Thereafter she Mems to approach the Sun again, becoming meanwhile an ever laig^cr but 

thmner crescent Ihc proportions in this and the succeeding diagram, howeier, aie not dtawn to seale 


of the Sun s disc at the important time, but nothing was seen of a strange spot on the sohu suiiace 
For several years the supposed planet was made the object of systematic searching during the months 
of March April and September-October, which were regarded as the most likely periods for it to 

transit the Sun Absolute failure attended all the efforts made to obtain another glimpse of the 
mibsing orb ^ 

During several total eclipses of the Sun the region neai the hidden sohu oib was surveyed with 
good telescopes, and on the occasion of the eclipse of July 29, 1878, it was announced by \Vatson 
and Swift that one, if not two, new planets had been detected In any case starhke objects had been 
ound in places which did not agree with those of any known bodies After a good cksil ot investigation 
and controversy, however, nothing could be proved from the new observations 



MENU’S KJECEJDING FROM IHI F\RT.H 
solar rays reappears to tWest^erf^ *" ‘he 

rough the same senes of changes m a reversed order, finSg up arltnalf^^^^^^^ trclosfto Se fuf ' 







“ VUI^CAN,” THE) MYSTEJRY PI,ANI5X, 

About mad^e of the Nmctcenth Century much exatemeut was created m the astronomical woild by the arnKmiietmtat 
lu planetary appearance, had been seen m transit aaoss the Sun’s disc Attempts were made to calculate 

^e orbit of the supposed new planet, which many astronomers seriously believed to exist within the orbit of IMcrcury 
However, It has never been seen since its first announcement, and it is generally believed by astronomers to be non-existent 
During the past fifty years the Sun has been photographed almost daily, but no dark celestial body, other thim the usual 

solar spots, has cvei been found on the plates 
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Of recent 3 tars no fresh incidents 
ha\ e transpired to corroborate the exist- 
ence of Vulcan, and as a natural conse- 
quence the belief that such a planet has 
objective reality lias been generally 
abandoned It could not possibly have 
escaped all the obscnations of late 
years Vulcan, thcictore, in the absence 
of an} further evidence, must be regarded 
as a planet of fiction lather than of fact 
The theory of his existence was built up 
on doubtful and imperfect observations, 
which were never entitled to much 
weight The}/ ha\e now been con- 
clusively negatived, and in the future the 
story will bo rcgaided as one of the 
temporal y romances 01 myths of Astro- 
nom}, like the satellite ol Venus, the 
active volcanoes on the Moon, and the 
double canals on Mats 

Any myste'i} that may have been 
attached to the above objects has long 
since been lemoved, tor they were all 
easil} explained as due to errors of 
obseivation or of judgmint A French- 
man, Dr Lescarbault, was chiefly respon- 
sible foi the aifii Illative belief m the 
hypothetical Vulcan, toi it was his 
observation of the objext, on March 26, 
1859, which led Le Vomer to work out 
Its orbit and assume its existence The 
credit, howevei, mciitod by Lescarbault 
as an observing astronomer, can be estimated when it is stated that he announced to the Academ} 
of Sciences that, on the night of January 11, 1891, he discovered a bright body in Leo, which he 
concluded to be a new star or one suddenly increased in brilliancy The “ new stiir,” however, proved 
to be the ancient planet Saturn f 

Merewy —The discovery of Mercury dates so far back into antiquity that no itcord has been 
handed down as to the name or country of the individual who effected it Great credit is attached 
to the feat, for it needed acute vision, a comprehensive knowledge of the stars, and a discerning mind 
It seems very probable that, when the planet was first observed alternately in the morning and evening 
twilight, it was supposed that two different objects were involved The similarity of aspect and 
regularity of the apparitions must soon however have aftoided unmistakable evidence that one and 
the same body was concerned in producing them What a thrill of pleasure the first observer must 
have experienced, after all his watchings, in realising the novelty and importance of his discovery ' 
And how intensely interested others must have been in corroborating it as the sparkling little planet 
shone out morning after morning or evening after evening and unfolded to willing e} es the true story 
of its existence Possibly one of the Chaldean shepherds was the happy discov crer, but the world 
has no historical account of it and, though we can applaud the feat accomplished, v\e cannot honour 
the name of the individual 

Observations of Mercury date back to the year 265 before the Christian era, but there is an earlier 



THE VARIOUS PHASES OP VENUS 
We never obtam a satisfactory view of the surface of Venus when she 
IS at her least distance from us, for at such times she turns veiy little 
of her illummated side towards us, appearmg as an exceedingly slendei 
crescent (as at 4 m the illustration) ^\nien she appears fully lUuinmatecl 
(as at 1) she is more than slx tmies as far away Consequently oui 
best views are obtamed at epochs correspondmg to phases 2 and 3, 
when the planet is half illummated or appears as a thick descent 
She IS at her brightest between the phases 2 and 3, and then casts 
distmct shadows on a blight surface at night 
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record in which the duet dstionomcr at Nme\eh mentions the planet in a report he made to the King 
of Assyria 


Thecelcnty ol moMiiKiit of tins planet caused him to be known to the ancients “The swift- 
winged messcngei of the god^ “ This was not the only appellation given to Mercurv, for his fitful 
lustre, when visible to the naked eye, amidst the dense and often disturbed atmosphere near the 
horizon, led the Greeks to call him “ The strongly sparkling one '' 

This IS the neaiest known planet to the Sun, his mean distance from that orb being 35,958,000 
miles, sidereal period ot r volution eighty-eight days, and real diameter 3,008 miles 

Mercury can onl> be observ ed by the naked eye about the time when he reaches his greatest 
apparent elongation fiom the Sun, west or east, and this ncvei exceeds twenty-eight and a quaiter 
degrees At such times the planet either uses oi sets about two houis before oi after tlie Sun In 
the spring months ot the 


year the elongations ai t 
favourable for viewing linn 
as an evening stai, and 
in autumnal mornings lu^ 
may be equally well dis- 
cerned as a moining stai 
At such times, sincv his 
declination is noith ol thi 
Sun, he remains abo\c tlu 
horizon in the alisencc ot 
that luminary toi longei 
periods than at other times, 
when his declination is 
south He soinetimes 
appears to be briglitei than 
a star ot the first magni- 
tude, and IS really a con- 
spicuous object to tile naked 
eye His position, how'- 
ever, being near the hoii/on 
and involved m twilight, Ik 
shines with a spaikling, 
ruddy lustre, scintillating in 
somewhat similar fashion to 
that of the stars 

In the English climate, 
Mercury may be seen with 
the unaided eye on about 
fifteen occasions annuall^^ 
but much depends upon the 
atmospheric conditions pie- 
vailmg at those special 
periods when the planet 



From “ I liL liuivens and their Story,'' by -1 and U Maunder ] {By pirnnssion of ihv Fpiioith Fui>s 


occupies the best position 


Ci:.OtTD-I,IKE MARKINGS ON VENUS 


for observation 

It has been said ot Co- 
pernicus, who was the 
greatest astronomer of the 


EKige blight patches, sixuilar to those depicted abo\ e, are veiy often obbeived on \ eiiub 
They have been attributed, vnth coiibiderable piobabilit>, to masscb of cloud floating 
in the planet’s atmosphere Variations m their shape, size and position seem to confirm 
this explanation The remamder of the surface of Yeiius ib only a little less bright than 
the white patches, but, to brmg out the latter, it is iiecessaij oii a diawuig to exaggerate 
its duskmess These draw mgs were made at the Bothkanip ObservatorN 
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Sixteenth Centun , that he ne\er caught a glimpse of Mercury though he had frequently endeavoured 
to do so The suggestion has been made that a probable cause of the failure existed in the fogs which 
arose from the river Vistula, running neai Thom, where Copcimcus resided The whole incident, 
however, has been regarded as a mere legend, oi in an3’' case to ha^e resulted from misconception of 
the writings of Copernicus 

One of the first obser\ ational feats attempted by astionomical beginneis is to catch a glimpse of 
Mercury His position and times of rising and setting can be found from an almanac, and it the 

would-be observei looks in the right 
direction at the correct time, and with a 
clear atmosphere neai the horizon, the 
fitful lustre of the little planet will 
probably be soon detected The picture 
will afford the beholder a peculiar satis- 
faction and prove an incentive to attain 
fill ther successes 

This ])lanet is eonsideud by many 
observers to be involved m a dense 
atmosphire, which obscures his actual 
suifaee m*irkings and shelters his land- 
scape from the intense heat of the Sun 
Telescopic power reveals certain features 
on the apparent disc, but they consist of 
faint, irregularly shaped, dusky spots 
and white areas, which are probably 
existent in the outer limits of his at- 
mosphere, and have no durable 
characteis At any rate observei s have 
not been able to chart tlie features on 
the disc with the same certainty and 
iiccurac}^ in regard to the chief details, 
as they have attained in legard to Mars 
In fact tlK‘ visible aspect ot Mercury 
appears to be ot a different nature and 
to represent, similarly to that of Venus, 
the phenomena of an active vaporous 
envelope 

The position of Mercury near the Sun 
is very unfavourable for the telescopic 
study of the planet's markings He is 
seldom to be examined to advantage, 
and especially with magnifiers sufficiently 
high foi the purposes required, for with 
every increase of power definition suffers 
owing to atmospheric disturbances and 
telescopic imperfections The rotation period of Mercury is not known with certainty but it is pi obably 

about twenty-five hours Observations by Schroter, in about 1800, indicated the period as twenty-four 
hours four minutes Other observers have approximately corroboiated this value Schiaparelli 
however concluded, from his study of the planet in the yeais 1882 to 1889, that the rotation was 
performed in the same period as the planet revolved around the Sun, viz , eighty-seven days twenty- 
three hours This meant that the planet always turned the same hemisphere towards the Sun, 



March 30, 6lh Maich 31, Olh April 5, 

Drawing by] ^ 

More often than not, Venus appears almost eompktely devoid ol 
markings Occasional!} , however, faint dusky patches and bi ight areas 
are seen and these can sometimes be identified with f«xir eertamtv 
(as m the drawmgs above) night after night Ihey appear, however, 
to be of a tempoiary nature, and are not surely recognisable aftei 




TIIANSITS OF VENUS IN XHE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Owing to the fact that the path or c5rbit of Venus round the Sun is considerably tilted with regard to the plane of the Earth’s 
revolution, it seldom happens that Venus passes directly between us and the Sun Generally she passes well above or below 
the latter Transits, when they do take place, occur in pairs, with eight years between each transit There is then an mterval 
of either 105^ or 121 J years Thus only two transits occurred in the Nineteenth Century, m 1874 and 1882, and the next pair 
are due respectively m 2004 and 2012 At each transit, as shown m the illustration, Venus passes across a different portion 

of the Sun*3 disc 
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Similarly as the Moon does to the Earth The whole 
matter of the planet’s rotation, however, is doubtful 

Mercury requires further careful observation at 
periods when he is sufficiently distant from the Sun 
to be satisfactorily viewed It will be an important 
object accomplished when the rotation period of both 
Mercury and Venus are found on evidence beyond 
disputation 

Mercury being a little planet, and even less in magni- 
tude than the third satellite of Jupiter, presents a 
small disc for scrutiny, apparently varying, according 
to distance, between five and thirteen seconds of arc 
When nearest to the Earth (at inferior conjunction) 
he IS invisible, his illuminated surface being turned 
away from us, but when farthest from the Earth (at 
superior conjunction) he presents a circular, though 
very small, disc In the course of a revolution he 
presents to us all the phases of the Moon, and these are 



APPEARANCE OF VENUS WHEN NEAR 
AND FAR AWAY 

Venus, when nearest the Earth, turns chiefly her 
dark side towards us, appearing as a thm crescent 
When at her farthest, she shows us the whole of her 
illuminated face, but her apparent diameter is greatly 
reduced 


observable with the help of a telescope In fact, the phases of the planet, especially when crescented, 
form the most attractive aspect under which he can appear Mercury was called after a ridlebrated 
god of antiquity, whom the Greeks termed Hermes He was said not only to be the messenger 
of the gods, ^ but also the patron of travellers He is usually represented with a wing, cap and 
sandals, and ’as carr 5 ung a wand around which two serpents are entwined He was armed with a 
short sword 


Without an atmosphere Mercury would be scarcely habitable owing to the intense heat of the Sun, 
for it must exceed that received by the Earth in the proportion of seven to one If hfe however 
IS maintained on the planet it would be specially adapted to the conditions prevailing there 

Transits of the planet across the disc of the Sun 



CONJUNCTION OF VENUS AND SATURN, 
1846, DEC 19 

On rare occasions two planets are seen so nearly 
in the same direction m the Heavens (though at 
\ery different distances) as to be visible m the 
same telescopic field On such occasions the 
colour, shape, size and brightness of the two are 
very readily compared When Venus is one of the 
pair, she is alwa3rs seen to be mcomparably the 
brighter and whiter of the two 


occur on an average once in six years, and they afford 
interesting opportunities for the telescopic observer 
They take place at inferior conjunction with the Sun 
when the planet passes directly between the Sun and 
Earth from east to west They do not happen at every 
conjunction because the inclinations of the orbits of 
Mercury and the Earth are such as to allow Mercury 
to pass a little above or below the solar disc The posi- 
tions of the planet are sometimes favourable m May and 
November for the occurrence of transits, and they never 
take place in any other months of the year The follow- 
ing are the dates of the transits which will occur dunng 
the present century — 


1924 

May 

7 

1960 

Nov 

6 

1927 

Nov 

8 

1970 

May 

9 

1937 

May 

10 

1973 

Nov 

9 

1940 

Nov 

12 

1986 

Nov 

12 

1953 

Nov 

13 

1999 

Nov 

24 


Dunng transit Mercury is observable as a small, round, 
black spot on the Sun, and some curious details have 
been noted A small, white spot has been seen on the 
planet and a luminous aureole has apparently surrounded 
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it The spot has, however, been disputed, and there is a singular want of harmony in the observational 
testimony The aureole, the reality of which is also doubtful, has been explained on the assumption 
that the planet has a perceptible atmosphere The central spot is probably a mere optical effect 
The conditions regulating the visible displays of Mercury as a morning and evening star are 
repeated every thirteen years (after fifty-four revolutions) at nearly the same times as before Thus 
the evening elongation on May 5, 1923, will have a repetition a few days later in May, 1936 Mercury, 
being situated so near to the Sun, ought to appear much brighter than he does if his atmosphere 
possessed the same capacity for reflection as that of certain other planets The albedo, or reflective 
power, of Mercury is rated at only seventeen, while the value for Venus and Jupiter is about sixty-five, 
and that of clouds seventy-two Apart from the changing phases of the planet, the state of our 
atmosphere and the intensity of the twilight involving his position, bring about material variations 
in his apparent lustre In a February or March sky he usually appears much brighter than m the 



THE EARTH AND MERCURY COMPARED 

diimeter of the Earth He is quite the smallest of the masor planets and is about 
the size of the tog«t ^telhtw of Jupiter and Saturn Gravity at the surface of Mercury is about a quarter of what it is on 
£;artli, so that a terrestrial pound of sugar would weigh only four ounces on the smaller planet 


strong twilight of May or June At the best times he has shone with nearly equivalent lustre to 
Jupiter, but the far greater steadiness of the rays from the Jovian orb is always very marked Under 
normal conditions he becomes within reach of a good eye about half an hour after sunset, and shines 

most strongly (when the western quarter is clear right down to the horizon) about the same interval 
before he sets 

There are times, however, when a rapidly narrowing crescented phase may so enfeeble his light 

that he may be detected with difficulty, though he remains above the horizon some two hours after 
the Sun 

Mercury has never been studied sufficiently under telescopic power and at times best suitable for 
t e detection of his surface markings There is here a very valuable piece of observational work 
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awaiting some capable student It is chiefly amateurs who investigate the physical aspect of the 
planets, and they should specially direct their attention to Mercury and the determination of his 
rotation period This important element might be found for all time if a spot could be seen, clearly 
and definitely, on the planet's disc, its position recorded and a few subsequent views obtained of the 
same object If it remained stationary, then the long period alleged by Schiaparelli and other observers 
would be proved, but a rapid motion of the spot would uphold the shorter time, and show that not 
only Mercury, but Venus also by inference, rotated in periods not essentially differing from those 
of the outer planets A marking which would aid the solution of the problem might present itself at 
any time Saturn, after many years of apparently tolerable quiescence, exhibited, in June 1903, 



From a Drawmg by] p Denmns 

THE MORNING ZODIACAE EIGHT 

The observation here illustrated was made before dawn at Bristol on December 3, 1916 The Eight was noted as being 
unusually bright, though the atmospheric conditions were far from perfect This would tend to support the theoiy that 
real changes of brilliancy occur m the Zodiacal Eight More often such apparent changes arc directly attributable to 

alterations m the transparency of our skies 


a very disturbed condition of surface, and large white and dark spots appeared in the northern 
hemisphere These soon indicated a rotation period about twenty-three minutes longer than the 
previous determinations of Herschel (1793) and Hall (1876-7) Similarly the atmosphere of Mercury 
may become sufficiently active to present the necessary features and the disc should be carefully 
watched when the planet is high in the daytime, for low altitude means bad definition 

Mercury may not be, in himself, one of the more splendid objects in nature, but he often forms 
one of the chief brilliants in real sky pictures of charming character When occasionally visible m 
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the twilight glow, the crescent of the Moon 3.nd possibly Venus or another planet may be near, and 
compose an interesting and strikmg group for contemplation 

FewMS— This planet was appropriately known to the ancients as the " Goddess of Beauty," and 
never was a title more justly merited, for Venus has a silvery splendour all her own and without a 
parallel among the other planetary orbs of the Solar System Jupiter may shine with his strong, 
pale-yellow light, and Mars, when favourably placed, may emit a brilliant, fiery-red lustre, but neither 
of these objects can compare with the refulgent beauties of Venus She forms a resplendent picture 
either in the morning s dawn, heralding the Sun in his rising glory, or in the evening’s twilight, lingeiing 
over the glow where he has just set amid gilded clouds 



hfom a Dtawhng hy\ 


Denmng 


Tim IJVI?,NING ZODIACAI, T^CHT 
IS litre shown ,is observed in Bristol in the month of March It is in the eaily spring that the best views 
or the Iwenmg lyight are secured, since the Sim’s path, or cchiitic (m which the lyight appears) is then well raised above 
the mists and smoke of the horizon Foi a similai reason the Morning lyight is best seen in autumn 


There is perhaps no more beautiful scene than a sunset with Venus “ the evening star," and gorgeous 
cloud scenery enveloping all the western sky At such times the pageant of Nature forms a deeply 
attractive and impressive spectacle. Sometimes the crescent of the young Moon adds a charming 
effect, and we may contemplate the deepening hues and changing tints until the dusky shades of 
night silently draw their veil and display a myriad starry brilliants in the blue heavens 

Among the more entertaining observations suitable to the unaided eye the monthly conjunctions 
of Venus with the Moon and her occasional approaches to other planets may be regarded as taking 
a foremost place These occurrences are given m Whitaker's Almanack and other annual publications 
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TRANSITS OF MERSURY 
INIercurj passes between the Earth and the Sun much 
more frequeiith than does Venus Transits occur, on 
the average, about every six years The\ alwavs take 
place cither in May oi November 


of Similar character, so that an intending observer 
will always find the date and time given, and may 
easily witness such of these events as occur in 
clear weather 

This planet is frequently visible m the daytime 
when the atmosphere is suitable and the sky is 
of a deep blue colour A person of ordinary sight 
and knowing the position of the planet can often 
see her without difficulty with the unaided vision 
even at noonday Venus has often been mistaken 
for a new and brilliant star, or for some special 
celestial object, by persons not well acquainted with 
Astronomy Her astonishing brilliancy misled many 
people during the trying period of the Great War 
to suspect that she was suspended in the sky as a 
signal, and many anxious enquiries were made as 
to her identity 

Venus IS situated at a mean distance from the 
Sun of 67,200,000 miles, her real diameter is 7,480 


miles, and sidereal period of revolution [% e , rela- 
tive!} to the stars) 224 7 days Her apparent diameter varies between eleven and sixty-seven seconds 
of arc When near inferior 


conjunction (z ^ , in a part oi 
her orbit between the Earth 
and the Sun), and compara- 
tively near the Earth, she is 
in the form of a narrow crescent 
and presents an attractive 
aspect, looking as she does like 
a bright, silvery bow m the 
blue sky This effect is, how- 
ever, only to be seen in a tele- 
scope, though it has been 
alleged that the crescented 
outline has been detected with 
the naked eye , but this needs 
confirmation 

The elongations or apparent 
distances of Venus from the 
Sun vary to a small extent, and 
usually amount to about forty- 
five or forty-seven degrees 
When the eastern elongations 
occur in the spring months 
and the planet is very favour- 
ably visible as an evening star, 
her position being north of the 
Sun's place, she sets about four 
and a half hours after the Sun 
Similarly her morning (western) 



HAI^EEY’S METHOD OF FINDING THE SUN’S DISTANCE 
^ of Venus is observed simultaneously from two pomts, A and B, on 

the E;ar^, the planet wiU appear to follow shghtly different paths across the Sun’s 
disc The two places have to be chosen as far apart m a north-south direction as 
possible, and from the apparent distance between the observed paths and the known 
distance between the two places we can calculate the size of the Earth’s orbit 
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elongations, during the latter half of the year, are very favourable for observations either with the 
naked eye or telescope Her maximum brightness is attained at a period of thirty-six days either 
before or after inferior conjunction, when her disc is about one-fourth illuminated and the diameter 
of the crescent about forty seconds of arc At intervals of eight years (thirteen revolutions) the 
conditions favouring the visi- 
bility of Venus return at 
nearly the same dates as 
before The difference is one 
amounting to only two days, 
as the following comparison 
\m11 show — 

Eastern Western 
Year Elongation Elongation 
1900 April 28 September 17 
1908 April 26 September 14 
1916 April 24 September 12 
1924 April 22 September 10 
The planet will repeat her 
brilliantly favourable appari- 
tions in 1932, 1940, 1948, 1956, 
and in years subsequent to 
those mentioned consistently 
with the cycle of eight years 
In some seasons Venus is 
practically missing, and fails 
to ornament our sky How- 
ever, even during unfavourable 
years she may be occasionally 
glimpsed near the horizon, 
but on such occasions her 
position IS so involved in the 
strong twilight that her lustre 
appears much moderated, and 
she IS not the same brilliant, 
queenly orb as when she 
shines under the best con- 
ditions 

As a telescopic object it 
must be confessed that Venus 
IS disappointing Her lustrous 
aspect encourages an expecta- 
tion which IS far from being 
realised The white disc, 
free from obvious detail, such 
as that which diversifies Mars 
and Jupiter, does not call for 
interested study, though, if the 
planet be crescented, the picture is a very attractive one and gratifies the eye The student however is 
apt to tire of a similarity of aspect It is the study of detail and of changes in the forms and motions 
of features which so pleasantly maintains the interest in planetary work and furnishes results which 



VEJNUS AND THE EARTH 

This diagram (which is not to scale) shows roughly how the orbits of Venus and 
the Earth aic situated with legard to one another Strictly speaking, Venus should 
be nearly three quarters of the way from the Smx to the Earth The two planets, 
Venus and Mercury, both have orbits that he withm that of the Earth, and they are 
Imown as “ inferioi (that is, interior) planets 
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VENUS OCCUETED BY THE MOON, 1921, JUEY 2 ^ ' ’’ 

The hiding of one celestial body by another is known technically as an “ occnltation ” In 
this picture we have photographs illustrating two stages in the occultation of Venus by the 
Moon, 1921, July 2 The Moon is to the left of each photograph, and the scale is so large 
that only a portion of the whole crescent is included Venus was about half -illuminated at 
the time, and appeared intrmsically very much brighter than the Moon, as is shown on the 
photographs This picture is upside down as compared with the small drawing showing 
both objects m the morning sky 


are important In this 
respect Venus may not 
apparently take a lead- 
ing place, although the 
keen observer may al- 
ways find something 
to allure investigation 
Schroter's mountains 
may not present them- 
selves, but there will 
probably be the dusky 
areas, brightness of the 
horns and maigin of 
the disc, and, possibly, 
slight unevenness along 
the curve of the ter- 
minator or line of sun- 
rise or sunset on the 
planet's surface In- 
dentations are some- 
times noticed afe though 
depressions actually 
existed, either atmos- 
pheric or otherwise 
Some of the mark- 
ings seen or imagined 
to exist on Venus have 
certainly been illusions, 
others have received 
the corroboration nec- 
essary to remove every 
possible doubt as to 
their objective reality. 
One instance of a re- 
liable observation was 
made on February 13, 
1913, by McEwen of 
Glasgow and Sargent of 
Bristol, who simultane- 
ously detected a very 
obvious and rather deep 
indentation in the 
terminator of the 
planet Faint, cloudy 
and indefinite markings 
have certainly 


iicive ceriaimy been 

sometimes traced on the planet's disc, and they appear to be slight inequalities of tone in the atmosphere 
rather than real features on the surface They apparently cover extensive areas and have eluded the 
scrutiny of some of the best observers Schroter saw them at the end of the Nineteenth Century, 
but his great contemporary, William Herschel, failed to perceive anything, and expressed himself 




THE TRANSIT OP VENUS 

The transit of Venus across the Sun’s disc, which took place in 1874, was the first that had occurred for over a century 
event was not confined to scientific circles, but appears to have extended to many not ordinarily concerned 
with the ph^omena of Astronomy The picture reproduced above (showing the goddess Venus about to pass in front of* 
the chanot of the Sun-god, Phoebus), represents an attempt by a French artist to give an allegorical interpi etation to the event* 




BXPI^ANAXION OF THE PHASES OF MERCURY 

Mercurj”, like the Earth and all the other planets, has a bright and a dark side, since it depends entirely on the Sun for its 
hght An observei on the Sun would see only the lUummated side, so that the planet would always appear “ full ” On the 
other hand, an obs^ver situated outside the orbit of Mercury (as we on the Earth) would see at different times very different 
proportions of the bright side, and sometimes even none at aU On the diagram, the mner circle* shows the true state of 
affairs, while just outside are the correspo^mg appearances of Mercury as seen from the Earth 
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strongh as to their non-e\istence Dawes and others, in more modern times, supported the negative 
view ot Herschel, but on the other side so many observers have glimpsed the dusky areas that they 
cannot be rejected as illusions due to imagination ^ 

The teebly outlined markings often seen on Venus certamly do not require a large telescope to 
show them Though this is a small planet of about the same dimensions as the Earth, her apparent 
size is large as she approaches near to us, and sometimes equals one minute of arc With moderate 
magnifying power, therefore, her disc is fairly expansive, and any conspicuous features presented 
on It ought to be easily recognised It is perhaps a curious fact that some observers looking at Venus 



With three- or four-inch telescopes have remarked spots, whereas observers with much larger, and 
presumably more effective instruments, have quite failed to perceive them An explanation may 
parti} lie in the fact that a large glass produces such a brilliant image that feeble details like the 
faint, dusky areas on Venus are practically obliterated in the glare More than one student of planetary 
^maj%ngs have tried the experiment of comparing a fairly large and small telescope side by side on 
the markings of Venus, and the result has been that in the smaller instrument the features have 
appeared to be more obvious than in the larger one 

It has been argued that this result really proves that small telescopes have insufficient grasp to 
deal effectively and reliably with planetary markings, and that the comparatively faint images are 
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liable to produce false impressions This however is 
not at all certain, and the problem remains unsolved, 
though we may naturally expect more reliable work 
with large apertures As bearing on the point an 
observation and drawing of Venus made on May 
29, 1889, may be mentioned The well-known 
observer, Barnard, wrote that dark markings seem 
undoubtedly to exist on the planet, and that he 
never afterwards had such perfect conditions to 
observe Venus, adding that a twelve-inch equatorial 
at the Lick Observatory was found to be superior 
to the thirty-six inch for viewing this difficult 
object 

Schroter, m 1789, found the rotation period of 
the planet to be 23 hours 21 minutes 7 98 seconds 
from the dusky spots, and J D Cassini had arrived 
at a nearly similar period forty years before, viz , 
23 hours 20 minutes 55 seconds Later observers 
have approximately corroborated the results men- 
tioned, but Schiaparelli concluded that Venus, like 
Mercury, rotates in the same period as she revolves 
round the Sun, viz , 224 days 16 hours 49 minutes 
The latter period was arrived at after an elaborate 
discussion of existing data, and after a telescopic 
study of the planet by the author of it, and it appears 
to have received corroboration from a few other 
astronomers There is however a large amount 
of evidence opposed to it, and it must be confessed 



1 Molesworth 1808 June 2 2 Brenner 1890, JMa> 9 

3 Molesworth 1898, April 2 4 Molesworth 1898, April 8 

vSOME VIEWS OF MERCURY 
Owing to his low altitude near sunset or sunnse, Mercury 
IS not so well seen then as m the full clayhght when he is 
high in the sky A good telescope will then reveal faint 
dusky markings that are not always easy of identification 
over long mtervals Moreover, observers differ greatly 
in their portrayal of the markmgs and we still lack a 
reliable map of the planet’s surface 



D raiding 6y] 




[W F Denning 


1906, Aug 30, 17h 45m Sept 

MARKINGS ON MERCURY 
This IS an instance m which the same markings on Mercury were identified wit! 
reasonable certainty on two separate occasions Their movement on the disc appearec 
mconsistent with a very long period of rotation As often observed, one cusp of the 
crescent appeared more blunt than the other 


that the actual rotation 
period of Venus, like that of 
Mercury, is one of the un- 
solved problems of Astro- 
nomy 

Sir John Herschel con- 
sidered Venus a difficult 
object and a critical test of 
definition He remarked 
that the intense lustre of 
her illuminated part dazzles 
the sight and exaggerates 
every imperfection of the 
telescope He rightly con- 
cluded that we cannot dis- 
cern the real surface of the 
planet but only its cloud- 
laden atmosphere 

The first observer to 
examine Venus and discover 
her phases was Galileo in 
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1610, and in 1643 Fontana detected irregularities along the inner edge of the crescent, while in 1645 
he saw a dark spot on the disc Cassini, in 1666, October, saw a bright spot near the inner edge on 
the northern limb and also two dark spots of extreme faintness He made further observations and 
watched the markings over sufficiently lengthy intervals to note changes in their position 

Flammarion made a pretty exhaustive review of observations of Venus, and published his con- 
clusions in 1897 He found many discordances in the results, in fact the contradictions were of such 
a nature that no safe and certain conclusions could be derived from them He gave the observers 
credit for having doubtless done their best, and attributed their want of harmony to “ personal 
equation,'" and to the difficulties inseparable from the research 
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From a Drawing dy] {W H Sieavmson 


THE COUNTER-GIyOW, OBSERVED AT ASHTEAD, 1916, FEBRUARY 5 

The faint oval patch of hazy light m the centre of the picture is known as the Counter-Glow, or Gegenschein It is sometunes 
to be seen on very dark clear nights by observers of sensitive vision It always occupies the portion of the sky exactly opposite 
to the Sun, and is believed to be intunately connected with the Zodiacal Eight It is much fainter than the latter, and is 

not often observed m England 

The spectroscopic method has been tried as a means of determining the rotation period of Venus, 
but it appears to have given results which are not consistent, and the question is still left an open one 
The atmosphere of Venus is probably of great density, and this seems obvious on evidence of 
a convmang character The planet occulted a star in Gemini, July 1910, and it was noticed by cntical 
observation that at disappearance the light of the star declined dunng two and a half seconds, and at 
reappearance its mcrease occupied one and three-quarter seconds, whereas had the planet possessed 
a sharply-cut boundary like the Moon the star’s lustre would have vanished and returned instantaneously 
as durmg a lunar occultation It was computed from the phenomena observed in 1910 that the 
atmosphere mvolving Venus must reach an altitude of seventy miles The nng of light sometimes 
apparent around Venus when m transit across the Sun finds an easy explanation as an atmospheric effect 
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Mercury and Venus are termed inferior planets, their orbits being nearer to the Sun than the 
Earth’s They are considered to be the least interesting for telescopic observation, for apart from 
their phases they present no very conspicuous details or spots of changeable forms and dimensions 
The markings on Mercury, however, appear to be plainer and more defimte than those of Venus, 
and to offer a better prospect to observers for the investigation of the rotation penod and physical 
condition of the planet. 

Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, on the other hand, are known as superior planets, and they indiv idually 
exhibit highly interesting features for study when viewed under telescopic power The other superior 
planets, Uranus and Neptune, form a different class, being situated at enormous distances, and 
apparently they are of feeble light and small dimensions as viewed from our remote standpoint 
For observing the markings on Venus the best time is in daylight, for the planet shines with 
almost dazzling splendour on a dark or nearly dark sky, and under such conditions telescopic 
defimtion is apt to suffer In strong twilight, or when the Sun is a little above the horizon, views 



{By SchrOUr 


From Drawings] 

DIFFERENT ASPECTS OP MERCURY 
These drawings, nmde by Schroter at the cud of the Eighteenth Century, give an excellent general idea of what is seen when 
a td^cope of modwate power is directed towards Mercury The “ cusps ” of the crescent, unUke those of Venus, are often 
heavily shaded, producing an effect of “ bluntuig »» at first sight A similar soft shading is also present along the terminator, 

which marks the region of sunrise or sunset 


of this planet are frequently very sharp, and delicate features are more easily recognised than at any 
other period Her full lustre is apt to exaggerate telescopic defects and to reveal want of achromatism 
in any but the very best lenses In the day-time the intensity of the light is toned down in suitable 
degree Mercury, too, is often seen to advantage in a light sky and the same may be said of the 
planets Mars and Jupiter, the details of which come out more keenly and often with livid distinctness 
about an hour, or half an hour, after sunnse or before sunset The various planets may be readily 
found in the day-time, even when the mounting of the telescope is merely an alt-azimuth stand, if 
the observer knows the approximate place of the object, and uses an eyepiece of low power and 
large field 

When visible as a morning star, Venus was known to the ancient Greeks as Phosphorus or Lucijer, 
and when seen as an evening star was called Hesperus or Vespertis 

Venus has occasionally displayed the ** ashy light ” or Lumiire Cendree, v^hich is so often remarked 
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on the dark part of the Moon when she is thinly crescented The fact has been well asserted though 
not always satisfactorily seen even at such times as all the conditions favoured its presentation The 
shimmering of the unilluminated part of the disc has been, moreover, corroborated by special 
observations and is now one of the established details of the planet’s features No doubt circumstances 
■affect Its visibility, and apparently induce variations m its aspect and tone, but the peculiarity lies 
beyond disputation and has been recognised by many observers employing different classes and 
sizes of telescopes under different conditions It is due to changes in the atmosphere of Venus 
which may not always be equally reflective nor similarly illuminated from exterior sources 

The phases of Venus have not always been precisely conformable with calculation, and this is 
suggestive of marked differences in the height of certain areas There may be extensive hollows 

and mounds in the outer 
layer, giving rise to the ob- 
served irregularities, such as 
faint shadings, an uneven 
terminator and differences 
in the cusps It might also 
cause that feebly mottled 
appearance which has been 
strongly suspected by certain 
observers at various periods 
Venus as the abode of 
living creatures has some- 
times formed an alluring sub- 
ject of discussion in works 
dealing with a plurality of 
worlds It is a question, 
however, that does not admit 
of settlement Probabilities, 
possibilities, and analogies 
may be referred to in detail, 
and inferences deduced from 
them, but our insufficient 
knowledge fails to conduct 
us to safe and certain con- 
clusions 

We are too apt to regard 
our own experiences and the 
conditions of our own globe as 
typical of the state of things 
existing or necessarily existing 
on other planets, but this is 
a faulty presumption which 
can only lead us astray The other planets of the Solar System are each one regulated and influenced 
by many circumstances of different character, and if life is sustained on various other orbs it is consistent 
with and suitably adapted to the conditions under which it is maintained 

Mercury and Venus, so near the Sun, may well be able to withstand the great light and heat, 
sheltered and veiled, as their surfaces are, by dense atmospheric canopies On the other hand, 
Uranus and Neptune may be inhabited by animate beings able to thrive amid the cold and dark 
surroundings which are supposed to exist at such immense distances from the Sun Forming inferences 
irom analogies we may reasonably conclude that our own little Earth is not the only orb favoured 



THE DARK SIDE OF VENUS 

'When Venus appears to us as a narrow crescent the horns ” of the latter are seen 
to extend beyond a half-arcle This is due in part to the great apparent size of the 
Sun’s disc as seen from Venus and m part to the bendmg of hght by the planet’s 
atmosphere At such tunes the whole of the disc of Venus has been dimly seen, 
dike the “ Old Moon m the New Moon’s Arms ” Some astronomers have considered 
ithis appearance an illusion, but the weight of evidence is m favour of its reality 
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A LANDSCAPE ON THE MOON 

Here the Earth is shown in the Heavens as it would appear from its satellite the Moon It would be visible 

the moon appears to us probably not quite so bright, except in the clouded portions, but shaded itmosnhere 

and vegetation Ihe eirth would pass through phases as the moon does but m the inverse direction There f rSnna anrf 

the moon's sky would be quite black, the stars being visible at all times The sun would present a most splendid specmde , the Co na 
the large red prominences which we only see during the short time of an Eclipse of the Sun would also be constantly in evidence 





Dyavinii by\ 


[S(.rmn Holton 


A RICCUNT TinCORY i)V THh ROTATION OR \ I-'NITS 
III Janucuy 19J1, PiofcssSDr W H PickLrln);^ ohRcjfvtil «)n \iiiuH a Mi ran of «ltuk patches These appeared to move iii 
a (UicLtion nearly at right angles to that in which the plaml hud Kiiurullv hum asMunuri to rotate Rrofessoi Pickerings 
eondusioii Wcus that the axis of the planet lav nearly in the plant of Its urhit round thi Sun, and that u complete rotation 
occupied si\ty eight hours Unfortunately the du»k\ paUhcM, whiih effect of the atmosphere of Venus, 

disappe^ared after a few day«, and no vtriliealicm of the new theory haH been ixmsible 
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From Bulletin of] 
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IS ihp;rb oxygen on vknus’ 


a A 

\LoiVell Obsirvalorv 


Here we have a spectroscopic compansoiiof the light of Venus and the Sun, to both of which is added equaUy the 
absorbing effects of gases in our own atmosphere The lines marked B and A aic due to ovygen tmd water vapour 
respectively If these substances were present m the outer parts of the atniosphcie of Vtnus we should expect 
tolind their lines more marked in the planet’s spectrimi than in that of the Sun In actual f ict, no such enhance- 
ment is observed, but this docs not preclude the possible e\istcncc of oxvffen and water vapoui at lower levels m 

the planet’s atmospheie 


With intelligent beings Certain planets may not yet have reached the habitable stage, while others, 
like the Moon, may have passed it It seems likely that the larger planets become habitable after 
longer periods, as they require more time for developments than the smaller ones The worlds of 
space, like individual creatures, have their youth, maturity, and old age 

Venus possesses no satellite, though one was thought to have been discoveied by several obseivois, 
chiefly in the Seventeenth Century The supposed moon was conlklently asserted to exist foi a 
secondary orb, in which the phase of Venus had its duplication, sometimes appeart‘d close to that 
planet and apparently accompanied her in her orbit The alleged discovery aroused gicat interest 
and disputation, for there were many observers who failed to perceive any satellite though eveiy 
effort had been made to find the elusive object 

The passage of time eventually settled the problem for it brought no fuither evidence of a satellite 
The great modern telescopes and all the observational talent of the Nineteenth Century failed to 

reveal the supposed moon to 



Venus So it has bein finally 
pul on one side, and its explana- 
tion is that it was one of the 
mythical objects S(‘cn in the 
faulty telescopes and by the 
impeilect obseivations of past 
geneiations No doubt the 
satellite was cither a bordering 
star oi a spectral appearance or 
false image bi ought into being 
by imperfect instrumental ad- 
justment The Gregorian 
icflectors were occasionally apt 
to induce double reflections 
either by the mirrors or eye- 
pieces, and observers, keen and 
ever alert in seeking foi new 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF VENUS 

When Venus passes between Earth and Sun she is seen to be surrounded by a bright 
ring of soft hght This is, perhaps, the best proof we have of the existence of an 
atmosphere enveloping the planet 


objects, might well be allured 
into false presumptions by the 
fictitious creations alluded to 
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As already explained in Chapter II, observations of Venus when she is projected as a dark spot 
in transit across the Sun, and her apparent track measured from two different stations, enable the 
Sun’’- distance to be ascertained This was originally found by Encke in 1824 from observations 
made durmg the transits of 1761 and 1769 to be about 95,000,000 miles The value was accepted 
for more t han a generation until Hansen, in 1854, and Le Vemer, a few years later, reinvestigated 
the problem, and concluded the distance to be decidedly too great 

The transits in 1874 and 1882 afforded corrojjoration of the smaller distance, but other and 
preferable methods had been adopted, and Gill, in 1877, from observations of Mars, deduced a distance 
of 93,080,000 miles The best and latest determination, however, is that of Hinks in 1910, from 
observations of the minor planet Eros, which approaches the Earth nearer than the planets Venus 
or Mars, and this gave the distance of the Sun as 92,830,000 miles Astronomers regard this element 
as of high importance, because it is a fundamental or basic one on which our knowledge of the distances, 
dimensions, &c , of the bodies composing our Solar System depends It is therefore very satisfactory 
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Draxtiing 6y] {W F Denmng 

MERCURY IN 1881 

For many reasons Mercury is a difficult object for telescopic study, but, under favouixible conditions, 
markings are definitely obsei-vable on his surface They ja;enerally take the fomi of dusky bands or 
patches, but can seldom be seen and identified often enough to give a reliable value of the planet’s rotation 


to realise that it has now been worked out in a very accurate manner and that it admits of very little 
if any correction Transits of Venus occur at regular intervals of 8 121J, 8 105J, 8 121J years, et seq 
The dates of some past and future transits are — 

Dec 6, 1631 Dec 8, 1874 Dec 10, 2117 

Dec 4, 1639 Dec 6, 1882 Dec 8, 2125 

June 6, 1761 June 8, 2004 June 11, 2247 

June 3, 1769 June 6, 2012 June 8, 2255 

There are certain naked eye observations which offer special attractions to celestial students, 
and particularly to that class not possessing telescopes to aid natural vision To see Venus in 
sunshine is one of these , looking for the crescent of Venus is another, and these may be dismissed 
with the remark that the former feat is easily attainable, while the latter is beyond the capability 
of the naked eye Among interesting telescopic observations may be mentioned a view of Venus 
when she is in inferior conjunction At such times her whole disc has occasionally been perceived 
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in a good telescope, and the phenomenon has been termed the phosphorescence of the dark side 
The fact of its visibility has been disputed but negative evidence, though it often supplies a necessary 
corrective, is not always dependable Corroborative evidence has lately been furnished by almost 
simultaneous observations of the phenomenon by Mr Sargent at the Durham Observatory in 1922, 
and by Professor Duncan of the Whitin Observatory, Wellesley, Mass , on the following day, when 
the planet was easily seen as a complete ring of light '' The old controversy relating to the alleged 
satellite of Venus is hardly likely to come prominently to the front again, and the observations of 
Schroter, indicating mountains about twenty miles in height, will scarcely be duplicated with modern 





THE BRIGHT “ HORNS ” OF VENUS 

When 1 enus appears either as a half moon or a thick crescent, the telescope often reveals to us a well clefined white patch 
at ather cusp It has been suggested that these white patches mav actually be the snow-covercd polar regions of the 
planet, leflecting the simhght more strongly than other parts of her surface The white dotted lines represent the 
unilluminated. portions of these assumed polar snows Some astronomers have attributed the white patches to “ phase 
effects, that is, appearances produced by the angle at which the sunlight falls on different parts of the planet 
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telescopes, though history has a peculiar tendency to repeat itself even in the sphere of Astronom y 
Observers of this planet must be cautious in discriminating between real and illusory objects and 
appearances when examining so brilliant an object after dark, for double reflection, flare, &c , are 
easily formed, and the judgment may readily err unless proper precautions are taken and suitable 
tests applied 


CHAPTER V 

THE EARTH-MOON SYSTEM 

By A C D Crommelin, BA, DSc, FRAS 

M y task in this chapter is to describe the little system that is made up of two bodies, the Earth 
and Moon, each influencing and influenced by the other in many ways There is no other 
system within our knowledge that closely resembles it The mass of the Earth is eighty-one 

’ times that of the Moon, 
whereas in all the other 
satellite systems the mass 
of the planet is thousands 
of times as great as that 
of its largest attendant 
When men learnt that 
the place of our Earth in 
the universe was a less 
central and important one 
than they had previously 
imagined, it must have 
been some solace to their 
pride to realise that there 
was still one faithful orb 
that continued to own 
obedience to the Earth's 
sway This orb was also 
by far the most useful to 
man of all the heavenly 
orbs after the Sun As 
the lesser of the " two 
great lights " it served 
periodically to lighten the 
darkness of night , while 

its monthly changes of form, combined with the annual march of the seasons, gave those two important 
measures of time, the month and the year The function of a tide-raiser, which we now regard as the 
most important of the Moon's functions, was slow in being recognised, since early navigation was 
chiefly confined to the almost tideless Mediterranean 

The Moon is our nearest neighbour among the heavenly bodies , its average distance is 239,000 
miles, thirty times the diameter of the Earth, and but nine times its circumference Its distance 
can be found very accurately by observing it at the same time at distant stations, such as Greenwich 
and the Cape of Good Hope It is possible to find the distance from measures made at a single station, 
some when the Moon is low down in the sky, others when it is high up , this involves a knowledge of 
the Moon's motion between the observations , but it was not too difficult for the ancient Greeks, 
who obtained an estimate of the distance quite close to the truth 



From\ V Aslfonomie 

VENUS AND THE MOON, 1921, JUI,Y 2 

Conjunctions of Venus and the Mocjn, especially when the lattei is in tht crescent phase, 
always form an attractive spectacle At such c'onjunclions the Moon gcneially passes 
above or below the planet, but on this occasion, shortly after this drawing was made, 
our satelhte passed directly in front of Venus, hidmg hei fiom view foi over an hour 
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The following is a rough outline sketch of a process by which the distance may be found It 
was noted in the eclipse of the Sun of April 1912 that both Sun and Moon appeared of the same size, 
and that while one-twelfth of the Sun remained uncovered in London, the Moon just covered the 
Sun in Pans Thus motion through 200 miles sufficed to shift the Moon through one-twelfth of her 
diameter This gives the rough value 2,400 miles for the Moon's diameter , it is not very far from 
the true value--2,160 miles When we know the true size of the Moon, its distance follows at once , 
we can put a small disc, such as a coin, m a slot on a rod, and find the distance at which the com just 
covers the Moon This proves to be 111 times the width of the coin Multiply the diameter, 2,160 
miles, by the same number, and we get the distance as 239,000 miles Another very ingenious way of 
finding the distance was used by the ancients , they knew that thc^ Sun appeared to be half a degree 
in diameter, and hence they saw that the edges of the Earth’s shadow must slope inward, making 
angles of a quarter of a degree with the axis of the shadow If then they observed the size of the 
Earth's shadow where the Moon crossed it in lunar eclipses, they could calculate the Moon's distance 

It was next found that 
the Moon’s distance is not 
constant, but alternately 
incr(‘ases tind diminishes by 
some 13,000 miles above or 
below the average value 
Also it moves quicker when 
near the hkirth than when 
f«ir from it The next step 
was to compare its path 
among th<‘ stars with that 
of the Sun The latter path, 
has long been accurately 
known, and the name Ec- 
liptic has been given to it 
(probably because eclipses 
can only hajipen when the 
Moon IS quite close to it) 
It was found that the 
Moon’s path does not co- 
incide with the Sun's, but 
ni<ik(s an angle of more 
than live degrees with 
it (This IS the angle 
between the stars Castor 

and Pollux in the Twins, or between the two pointer-stars in the Great Bear ) 

Half of the Moon's path lies to the north of the ecliptic, the other half to the south , there are 
two crossing points, now known as the nodes, but in earlier times called by the fanciful titles of the 
“ Dragon's Head " and the '' Dragon's Tail " These names were probably derived from the myth 
that m eclipses the luminary affected was being devoured by a dragon , various ceremonies were 
enacted in the hope of dnving this evil beast away, and the reappearance of the orb was hailed as 
a victory for these rites 

As soon as eclipses began to be noted with care, it was seen that they are liable to happen at two 
seasons of the year about six months apart (the times when the Sun is passing the two nodes), and 
further that these seasons do not recur at the same time in successive years, but gradually get earlier 
For example, m 1919 there were echpses m May and November, in 1923 they occur in March and 
September, while in 1927 the latter season will have gone back to June, giving, m fact, the British 



From “ Astronomy for Air*] [By permisnon of Mmrs Cassell &( o , ltd 

CEREMONIES AMONG THE PERUVIAN NATIVES AT AN KCIJPSE 
In former tmies it was often imagined that eclipses were caused by some malign Ixmg, 
such as a dragon, devouring the lummary , various ceremonies were performed in the 
hope of dnvmg away the evil influence It is one of the advantages of astronomic.d 
knowledge that we can contemplate these grand observances without panic 
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total solar eclipse of June 29, 1927 This persistent regression of the eclipse seasons implies that 
the plane pr level in which the Moon travels round the Earth is constantly shifting , the nodes or 
crossing points go right round the sky in eighteen and a half years This shift is one of the many 
disturbances *Which the Sun produces in the Moon's motion round the Earth If only two orbs existed, 
the path of oAe round the other would be a simple ellipse, always keeping in the same position But 
if a third orb is introduced, this simplicity is destroyed, and various changes take place in the orbit 


For example, the Sun’s dis- 
turbing action causes the long 
axis of the Moon’s orbit to 
move forward, making an 
entire circuit in eight years and 
ten months The amount of 
eccentricity also changes It 
IS greatest when the long axis 
points towards the Sun or in 
the opposite direction , it then 
amounts to one-fifteenth , it 
IS smallest when the long axis 
points square to the Sun's 
direction, being then one- 
twenty-third The amount of 
tilt of the Moon’s orbit to the 
ecliptic IS also varying , it is 
greatest when the Sun is at 
either node, amounting to 
5° 18' It falls to 5® 0' when 
the Sun is mid-way between 
the nodes We shall refer to 
one or two other disturbances 
produced by the Sun , actually 
many hundreds of them are 
known, which makes the cal- 
culation of the Moon’s motion 
an extremely complex matter 
To return to the backward 
motion of the nodes, without 
introducing mathematics, it is 
not difficult to see that there is 
a tendency on the part of the 
Sun to pull the Moon down 
into the plane in which the 



[By the Abbi Moreux 

PATH OF THE MOON’S SHADOW IN THE ECLIPSE OP APHID 17, 1912 


Earth is moving , but the fact 
of the Moon’s continual motion 
prevents the plane of her orbit 


People on the dark line through Brazil, Spam, France, Germany, Russia, saw the 
Moon cover the Sun centrally , those for some distance on each side of this line saw 
a partial eclipse , the shading in the picture exaggerates the slight gloom of these 
legions, which diminishes as we pass from the central line 


from being forced down into 

the ecliptic , what happens is that the Moon reaches the plane of the ecliptic a little sooner than it 
would do if the Sun were not acting , in other words, the node is made to move backwards to meet the 
Moon The action goes on month after month in the same direction, the result being a backward 
movement of the nodes of nineteen and a half degrees per year Each time that the Sun passes either 


node (that is at intervals of slightly under six months) there must be at least one eclipse, and there 
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[By Lucieu liudnux 

\IE;W from the sun of the eclipse of APRIU 17, 1912 


An observer at the middle of the Sun would have seen the Moon pass m front of the Eaith , the regions behind the Moon’s 
centre would see a central eclipse, those behind the rest of the Moon a partial one 


may be three , in the latter case the middle one of the three is a total lunar eclipse, preceded and 
followed, a fortnight earlier and later, by partial solar ones It is possible to have three similar eclipses 
at the other node, ]ust under six months later , the beginning of a third eclipse season may fall in 
the same calendar year, owing to the backward movement of the node , we thus get the maximum 
possible number of eclipses in a year to be seven they must be either five solar, two lunar , or tour 
solar, three lunar Seven eclipses in a year is a very rare occurrence , it occurred in 1917, and will 
happen again in 1935 

The least number of eclipses in a year is two, both central solar ones , as a rule one of them is total, 
the other annular , the latter eclipse happens when the Moon covers up the Sun centrally, but being 
in the farther part of her orbit, it does not look large enough to hide the whole of it , a ring (Latin 
annulus) of sunlight remains visible round the dark Moon 

Annular eclipses happen rather more frequently than total ones, but they are much less important, 
adding very little to our knowledge of solar physics , total eclipses, on the other hand, afford the 
only opportunity of studying the faint outer appendages of the Sun, and expeditions have been sent 
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Tlie pcitiis of Jupiter’s Moons 


Knowledge^ Vol XXVI 


THE PATHS OF JUPITER’S MOONS 

This picture (drawn by C T Whitmell) shows how greatly the movements of other 
satellites differ from that of our Moon , as the Figure on page 221 shows, it is alwa>s con- 
cave to the Sun , those of Jupiter’s moons are notablv convex to the Sun at New Moon 


to distant places to enjoy 
the brief minutes of total- 
ity (the maximum length 
possible IS seven and three- 
quarter minutes) Photo- 
graphic methods are used 
almost exclusively, giving 
much more reliable results 
than hurried visual ones 
Total lunar eclipses, 
though less important than 
solar ones, are extremely 
beautiful phenomena In- 
stead of its usual silvery 
light, the Moon’s orb ap- 
pears of a lurid, coppery 
hue It must be remem- 
bered that the Moon is 
then wholly in the Earth's 
shadow, and no direct 







CAUSE OF SPRING TIDES 

It IS assumed, for simplicity, that Sun and Moon produce h^h water at the jjomt nearest them, and the opposite pomt Thus at New and Full Moon, when Sun, Moon, 
Earth, or Sun, Earth, Moon are m a hne, the solar and lunar high waters come at the same pomts , the low waters midway between them, do the same , at these times we get 
extreme high tides, and also extreme low ones The reason of the accumulation at the side remote from Sun or Moon, is that the water here is less strongh pulled than the 

sohd earth, and is, as it were, “ left behmd ’* 




PHASES OF THE MOON 


The Moon is a dark body that shines by reflected hght from the Sun , half of it is bright, and half dark , when nearly between 
Earth and Sun, the dark side is towards us, and the Moon mvisible As it moves on we see a httle of the bnght side, shaped 
like a crescent When it has gone a quarter of the way round, we see it half lit up , as it moves on we see more of the bnght 
portion, the name Gibbous bemg used when it is more than half Full , when almost opposite to the Sun we see the whole bnght 
side (Full Moon) except when it enters the Earth’s shadow and is eclipsed , from Full to New the changes repeat themselves m 

the reverse order 
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sunlight can reach it The light that does reach it is bent or refracted by the lower layers of the 
Earth's atmosphere , it appears red for the same reason that the setting Sun does It was shown in 
the chapter on Light that sunlight consists of various waves of different lengths The short violet 
rays are the ones most easily stopped by any obstruction, such as thick air, while the long red waves 
have more penetrating power Now, the light that passes through the atmosphere to reach the eclipsed 
Moon has to make a double journey through our air, first coming from its outer layers down near the 
Earth's surface, and then passing out again Hence it is still more effectively reddened than the 
setting Sun 

Mr L Richardson, who has made a careful study of lunar eclipses, finds that it is only the lower 
strata of our atmosphere that are effective in transmitting light to the eclipsed Moon , now these 



I>rom “ Knowledge ] [A t D Ltommkn 

PATHS OF BARTH AND MOON ROUND SUN 


The Sun’s pull on the Moon la moie than double the Barth’s pull Consequently the Moon’s path is always concave to the 
Sun It IS, however, much more nearly straight at New Moon than at PuU , it would be exactly straight at New if the 
Moon were at two-thirds of its actual distance (see lower diagram) The upper diagram shows the motion from Full to New, 
that IS, for about fifteen days , the interval between the successive positions shown is one and a quarter days The whole of the 
Moon’s path may be mapped out by simple repetition of the above diagram (alternately forwaids and backwards) about 

twentj’’-five times 

strata are liable to be rendered opaque by widespread cloud or haze , the amount of light seen on the 
eclipsed Moon gives a most useful idea of the general state of clearness of our atmosphere One of 
the darkest eclipses on record, that of October 1884, came at a time when the air was known to be 
full of fine dust from the Krakatoa eruption of 1883 

There is a remarkable cycle, known as the Saros, after which eclipses recur with an almost exact 
reproduction of their details Its length is 223 lunations, amounting to eighteen years and eleven 
and one-third days when four leap-days intervene, and a day less when five leap-days intervene 
It IS connected with the eighteen and a half years in which the Moon's nodes complete a circuit , but 
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also by a happy coincidence the distance of the Moon from the Earth, as also all the larger disturbances 
in her motion, recur practically unchanged The cycle was known to the Chaldeans more thgt i 2,000 
years ago, and was indeed the earliest method of predicting eclipses But the odd third of a day was 
a difficulty to them, since it means that the region of the Earth that sees a particular phase of the 
eclipse IS shifted westward through a third of the Earth’s circumference In those days, when little 
of the Earth’s surface was known, this meant that they had generally to wait for the triple Saros, 
or fifty-four years one month, after which the echpse returned to the same longitude as at first 



5 
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CAUS]^ OF NEAP TIDES 

At First and I,ast Quarters of the the lunar high water faUsoii the solar low water, nnd the lunai low on the solar high 
Thus at the Quarters we get small tides, which neither rise high nor fall low 

As an instance of the Saros, we may take the commg eclipse in England in 1927 , a Saros later, 
in July 1945, there will be a total eclipse in Norway in the afternoon Three Sa’roses later stiu! 
on August 11, 1999, totality will again cross England (Cornwall) 

The fact noted above that the maximum number of seven eclipses occurred in the years 1917-1935 
IS another instance of the Saros cycle 

The motion of the Moon’s nodes produces quite a notable change in the conditions under which 


The Moon’s“\hricit,ioii Oval 

The depcirhure From a circle is exaggerdte cV TenTbl^. 



This picture shows the maimer m which the Sim would distort the Moon’s path round the Earth if it were circular , it would squeeze it mwards at New and Full, outwards at 
the Quarters , the direction of the Moon is unaffected at New, Full, and the Quarters , the speed is greatest at New and Full, so that the Moon is 2,500 miles ahead of the undisturbed 
place at the middle of the first and third quadrants , it then begins to fall back, and at the middle of the second and fourth quadrants it is 2,500 miles behmd the undisturbed 
place The whole oval is shifted bodily lift 3 miles towards the Sun , this shift enables us to get the Sun*s distance by observmg the Moon 




Sir George Darwm»s theory of the Moon’s birth is lUustrated on page 3 The artist trf the present picture supposes that after leavmg the Earth the parbcles that were to 
fonn the Moon cnrculated round the Earth m a ring somewhat hke that of Saturn This is by no means certam , they may have remained m a fairly compact swarm from 
the first It appears that they cannot have consohdated mto a smgle orb till they were some tw^ve thousand miles distant from the Earth 
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we see the Moon At one stage in the eighteen and a half year period the Moon's inclination of five 
degrees to the ecliptic is added on to the twenty-three and a half degrees which is the slope of the 
latter to the equator Thus the Moon wanders twenty-eight and a half degrees on each side of the 
equator, the full Moon of summer being very low down, and that of mid-winter being very high up 
This state of things occurred in 1913 , the full Moon of December 24, 1912, attracted much attention 
from its unusual altitude, which happened to coincide with unusual nearness to the Earth , this, 
in addition to a clear sky, caused the intensity of moonlight to be quite beyond normal The high 
inclination of the Moon's orbit to the equator will recur in 1931 , an opposite state of things prevailed 
in 1922 The inclination to the equator was then only eighteen degrees, so that its wanderings were 


confined within narrow 
limits, and it neither 
went very high nor 
very low 

This seems an ap- 
propriate place to des- 
cribe the phenomenon 
known as the Harvest 
Moon Many people 
have a vague notion 
that this Moon is for 
some reason brighter 
than any other The 
fact is merely that 
about the time of the 
autumn equinox the 
Full Moon IS at the 
part of its orbit where 
it IS moving north 
most rapidly , now on 
the average the Moon 
uses three-quarters of 
an hour later each day , 
this amount is in- 
creased when the Moon 
is moving south, and 
diminished when it is 
moving north But 
the phenomenon 
naturally attracts most 
attention when the 
Full Moon IS moving 
rapidly north, for then 



it rises in the neigh- 
bourhood of sunset for several evenings in succession, and is available as a light-giver for all the 
working hours of the night Hence the Harvest Moon is the Full Moon that falls nearest to the 
autumn equinox (September 23) The phenomenon is most striking in those years in which 
the orbit is most inclined to the equator , thus the following times are taken from the almanac of 
September 1913 September 15 rises at 6 17 p m , September 16 rises at 6 25 p m , September 17 
rises at 6 36 p m , September 18 rises at 6 46 p m , September 19 rises at 7 2 p m , September 20 
rises at 7 19 p m It will be seen that the time of rising gets only an hour later in five days , on 
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the other ha.iid, at the March Full Moon, when the Moon is'naoving south, the time of rising gets later 
by as much as one and a half hours each day 

It IS now time to enter more mto detail on the manner in which the Sun disturbs the Moon's motion , 
the first fact we note is that the Sun s pull on the Moon is two and one- sixth times as great as the Earth's 
pull , at first sight it seems strange, under these circumstances, that the Moon should continue to 
move round the Earth , but we have to remember that the Sun is pulling both Earth and Moon, 
and making them go round it in company , it is merely the small difference between the two pulls 


Photo by\ Q Crommehn 

THie KCXIPSE OP MAY 29, 1919, PHOTOGRAPHED AT SOBRAI,, BRA2H, 

The duef object of the Sobral Expedition was the photography of stars near the Siin, to test 
pnstem’s prediction of hght-bending The corona and prominences were also recorded on 
the plates The great arched prormnence on the top left side appeared of a vivid red colour 
It was 300,000 miles long (farther than from the Moon to the Earth) The V-shaped rif at 
the bottom appeared very strikmg 


(due to slightly differ- 
ent distance and 
direction) that is 
effective in disturbing 
the Moon's motion 
round the Earth 
Let us first examine 
the figure on page 221, 
which shows the shape 
of the Moon's path, 
produced by its two 
different circling mo- 
tions It will be 
noticed that the path 
IS everywhere concave 
to the Sun, this being 
indeed a necessary 
consequence of its 
superior pull There 
is, however, a much 
closer approach to 
straightness at New 
Moon than at Full 
Moon , if its distance 
from the Earth were 
only 160,000 miles 
(two-thirds of its 
actual distance) its 
path at New Moon 
would be straight ; 
the Moon is the only 
satellite in the Solar 
System whose path 
IS always concave to 
the Sun , in all other 
cases the pull of the 
planet exceeds that of 
the Sun It will be 
seen that a large scale 
is required to show 
the shape of the Moon's 
path round the Sun, 
it IS only possible to 






From - KnoaMgc"} [Afirr R A Proclor 

MOTION OF THF NORTH POTK, OWING TO PRECESSION, FROM 5000 b c TO 9000 ad 
P recession caus^ the North Pole to d^cribe a nearly circular course round the Pole of Echptic in about 26,000 years At the time of the earliest records, Thuban or Alpha Dracoms was 
the Pole Star Our present Pole Star will be nearest the Pole about 2102 a d , distance 28 mmutes The bright star Yega m Eyra will be the Pole Star m 12,000 years The Pole of 
Ediptic itself moves a httle, owmg to planetar^" action on the Earth’s orbit The Moon’s north pole is only 1^ degrees distant from Pole of Echptic, and circles round it in 181 years 
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show it for one fortnight, but the remainder of it consists of simple repetitions of the part drawn, 
alternately backwards and forwards 

We must endeavour to get a more definite idea than hitherto of the exact nature of the Sun's 
disturbing force Wc turn to the figure on page 234, noting that the figure is made to serve two 
different purposes For the present we take C as the Earth, A, B, A', B' as the Moon’s path round 
the Earth, M as the Sun, 0 as any position of the Moon , draw ON perpendicular to MC, and take 
NH equal to twice NC, ]om OH Then the reader with an elementary knowledge of dynamics will 
see that if MO measures the force of M on 0, MH will measure on the same scale the force of M on C, 
and OH will represent the disturbing force of M on O, as affecting its motion round C Carrymg out 
this process for different positions of 0, we find that at A, A' the disturbing forces are AF, AT', at B, B' 



From Knowledge ^ ^ Crommehn 

DIAGRAM ir^IyUSTRATING THE SAROS CYCI,E OF ECI^IPSES 
Eclipses letum with closely sniiil ir coiulilions after eighteen years eleven and one third days , the tracks n^ve westward at 
each return After three returns they le leh about the same longitude as at first The tracks of the two English totalities 
of this century, 1927 and 1099, aie shown The cycle contmues after 2179, but further data are not available 

they are BC, B'C Over the larger part of the orbit the disturbing forces act outwards , they reach 
their maximum values at New and Full Moon, being then exactly double the inward disturbmg force 
at first and last quarters The result is that on the whole the Sun pulls the Moon outwards, and 
lengthens its period Now the Sun's distance from the Earth changes by three million miles in the 
course of the year, being nearest in the winter , the result is that the Moon in winter lags behind her 
average place, being most behind (one-third of her diameter) about April 1 In the summer, on 
the other hand, the Sun's outward force is lessened, and the Moon moves quicker, being one-third 
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of its diameter in front of its average 
place about October 1 

At first sight we might expect that 
the outward force at Full and New Moon 
would cause the orbit to be lengthened 
in the direction of the Sun , but this is 
an erroneous eonclusion, as we can see 
by considering that when the outward 
force IS greatest the greatest outward 
distance has clearly not been reached , 
the actual effect is ]ust the reverse, the 
orbit being flattened at New and Full 
Moon, lengthened at the Quarters More- 
over, the whole orbit is shifted bodily 
towards the Sun by about 50 miles , 
the result being that it takes on the 
average a quarter of an hour longer for 
the Moon to pass from last quarter to 
first than from first quarter to last If 
this difference of times is determined 
by observation, it gives us a measure 
of the Sun’s distance , it was in this 
manner that Hansen was able to 
announce, in the middle of the last 
century, that the distance, 95 million 
miles, given by the transits of 1761-1769, 
was much too great , however, he 
reduced it too much, giving 91 J million miles, instead of nearly 93 million 

Inspection of the figure, page 234, shows that just after New Moon the disturbing force acts back- 
wards , just before New Moon it acts forwards, the result being that the Moon goes ahead of its average 
place , it gets farthest ahead midway between A and B, the amount then being thirty-nine and a half 
minutes of arc, or more than the Moon's diameter , it is an equal distance behind its average place 
midway between B and A' , while midway between A' and B' it again goes in front, and midway 
between B and A it again lags behind, the amount being the same on each occasion This disturbance 
of the Moon is known as the Variation It was unknown to the old astronomers, since they trusted 
largely to eclipses for their knowledge of the Moon's motion, and the disturbance disappears at New 
and Full Moon It was found some three and a half centuries ago, in the course of Tycho's beautiful series 
of observations at Uraniborg, which we have already mentioned as giving Kepler the material for 
establishing his laws 

The disturbances that we have hitherto mentioned would take place even if the Moon's undisturbed 
path round the Earth were circular , but it is, in fact, elliptical, the amount of the eccentricity being 
one-eighteenth , the meaning of this statement is that the Moon's least distance falls short of the 
average by one-eighteenth of 239,000 miles or say 13,000 miles, the greatest distance exceeds 
the average by 13,000 miles Without going into mathematics it is easy to see that the Moon, when 
farther from the Earth, is far more liable to solar disturbance than when near the Earth The effects 
have been already noted , they cause the long axis of the orbit to move forward, going right round 
in eight years ten months , and they cause the eccentricity to mcrease to one-fifteenth when the 
long axis pomts sunward (at these times the Moon's least distance from the Earth is only 221,600 
miles) , on the other hand, when the long axis is square to the Sun's direction the eccentricity falls 
to one-twenty-third 



Greenwich Observatory] [By permission of the Astronomer Royal 

MOON e:me:rging from totai^ bcwpse 
This photograph was taken on November 17, 1910, at Ih 34m a m , twentv- 
three minutes before the end of eclipse It is possible to deduce fiom the 
shape of the shadow that the Earth is round, and much larger than the 
Moon The rather mdefinite border of the sliadow is due to penumbra 
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The disturbances ]ust mentioned are grouped as the Evection , their discovery is due to Claudius 
Ptolemy, the great Egyptian astronomer who flourished in the second century ad, his name is 
well known as the inventor of the Ptolemaic theory of the planetary motions 

We have now gone as far in the study of the Moon's disturbed path as it is possible to do without 
mathematics The process of calculating a place of the Moon consists in first finding its mean place, 
which IS the place resulting from uniform motion at the average rate , to this have to be applied the 
effects of the elliptic motion, and of the various disturbances , the chief of these have been described, 
but there are hundreds of smaller ones Each separate disturbance may be viewed as a wave, which 
puts the Moon alternately in front and behind its mean place , the figure on page 235 shows the larger 
waves , the object of lunar tables is to find what portion of each wave we have to use at a given time , 
the effects of all the waves have to be combined and applied to the mean place, the result gives the 
actual place , to calculate a single place of the Moon requires over an hour's work, but many short-cuts 
are possible when one computes the positions for a whole year at a time 

Let us now consider what effect these variations in the Moon's motion have upon the face of the 
Moon that is turned towards us , we have already alluded to the fact that we always see very nearly 


the same face, owing to the fact that the 
Moon spins on its axis m exactly the 
same time that it takes to go round the 
Earth The spinning motion is very 
nearly uniform, while we have seen that 
the motion round the Earth is subject 
to large disturbances , the result is that 
when the Moon is ahead of her mean 
place, a portion of her surface on the 
west side is brought into view , conversely, 
when the Moon is behind her mean place, 
a region is brought into view on the east 
side of her disc , the words east and 
west " are used with reference to our 
sky, not as they would appear to an 
observer on the Moon, who would reverse 
them The swing on each side of the 
mean place amounts at times to nearly 
eight degrees There is another cause 
that brings some of the back of the Moon 
into view The Moon's north pole is 
one and a half degrees from the pole of 
the ecliptic, and moves round it in eighteen 
and a half years in such a way as always 
to be inclined some six and three-quarter 
degrees from uprightness to the level m 
which it travels round the Earth , the 
result is that we see alternately an extent 
of SIX and three-quarter degrees beyond 
each pole of the Moon Moreover, the 
Earth looks so large as seen from the 
Moon (radius about one degree) that by 
travelling to different parts of the Earth 
we can add a zone about a degree wide 
to the region brought into view On the 



SOI,AR ECIylPSES VISIBIyETiN ENGI^AKD, 1891-1922 


The picture shows, with one exception (1896), all the solar edipses 
visible in lyondon in thirty-two years About forty partial solar 
edipses are visible at a given station every century, but only one 
total echpse in three centunes (on average) In the above illustration 
Nov 8, 1921, should read Apr 8, 1921 
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whole we see at one time or another fifty-nine per cent of 
the Moon s surface, and only forty-one per cent remains 
permanently hidden But it must be noted that the regions 
thus brought into view are always near the edge of the 
Moon, where they are subject to great foreshortenmgs 
We now proceed to consider the effects of the Moon on 
the Earth We may divide these into three heads (1) the 
Earth’s monthly journey about the centre of gravity , (2) 
the Tides , (3) Precession and Nutation 

(1) We have spoken up till now about the planets going 
round the Sun, or satellites going round the planets The 
expression is a convenient one, but not quite exact, in 
reality each body goes round the common centre of gravity , 
if one body is much more massive than the other the centre 
of gravity is much closer to it In the case of the Earth 
and Sun the centre of gravity is 278 miles from the Sun’s 
centre, and the Earth makes the Sun desciibe a little circle 
with this radius in the course of a year The centre of 
gravity of the Sun and Jupiter is nearly half a million milps 
from the Sun s centre, which is just outside its surface, so 
that Jupiter makes the Sun move quite an appreciable 
amount In the case of the Earth and Moon, the centre of 


gravity is 3,000 miles from the Earth’s centre, or 1,000 
ij^l . below its surface The Earth then travels round a little 

jljl circle of 3,000 miles radius in a month, being farther from 

hill Sun by this amount at the time of New Moon and nearer 

SI _ at Full Moon The effect of this motion is to make the Sun 

[By permilsvm aj A/ Js») s Cassell & ( o , Lid alternately in front of and behind its mean place 

siyOPE OF MOON’S ORBIT TO THE ^ distance of SIX and a half seconds of arc Planets that 

>/r j ECiyiPiic come near the Earth appear shifted still more in fact the 

Ecliptic The two crossing-pomts, called the Way 01 measuring the Moon s mass IS by caicfully 

nodes, make a^mpiete circuit m eighteen and a observing the little planet Eros for several months at a 
halfyeammtheoppositedirectiontotheaxrow time when it IS near the Earth 

(2) The Tides are caused by the attractions of the Moon (and also the Sun) not being exactly the 
same on all portions of the Earth, since both the distance and direction are slightly different for different 
por ions Turning again to the figure on page 234, ABA'B' now represents the surface of the Earth 
C being Its centre, and M is either the Moon or Sun By exactly the same reasoning as before, we 
find that the line OH represents the disturbing force at a point 0 , also the disturbing force for a 
considerable distance round the points A, A' is outwards, while near B,B' it is inwards , if the Earth 
were not rotating the effect would be to cause high water at the points A,A’, and low water at B B' 
The rotation of the Earth modifies this result, and actually the line joming the two points of high 
water does not point to the Moon, but to a point a considerable distance behind, or east of it 

V I®!®' the time of high water is very much 

affected by the neighbouring land , and since in any case a full explanation of the tides is impossible 
without high mathematics, it is usual in elementary works to take the equilibrium theory, giving 
high water at A, A as being sufficiently near to the truth, and also easier to follow We have to note 
that the Sun raises tides on the Earth, as well as the Moon , indeed, from what we noted as to the 
superionty of the Sun’s pull on the Moon over the Earth’s pull, we might expect the Sun’s tides to 
be the larger , but tlmre is a point that comes in here to help the Moon , it is not the whole pull of 
Moon or Sun on the Earth that is effective in raising tides, but merely the excess of the pull at one 
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part of the Earth over that at another part , now this is an effect in which proximity gives an additional 
advantage, so that tidal action vanes as the inverse cube of the distance, instead of the inverse square , 
the Sun is 389 times as remote as the Moon , the cube of 389 is 58 millions , the mass of the Sun 
exceeds that of the Moon 27 million times , combining these numbers we see that the Moon’s tidal 
action exceeds the Sun’s in the ratio of 58 to 27, or 2^ times , it is rather a curious coincidence that 
this is the same ratio as the excess of ^the Sun’s direct pull on the Moon over the Earth’s direct pull 
The solar tides are large enough to modify the lunar ones very appreciably , the two tides act 
together at New and Full Moon, and we then have tides that both rise and fall to a great extent , 
the solar tides always remain at the same hour of the day, but those of the Moon get later on the 
average by three-quarters of an hour daily , after New and Full Moon the solar tides precede the 
lunar ones, and the combined tide is earlier than the lunar one , the tides are then said to prime” , 
before New and Full Moon the lunar tide precedes the solar one, and the combined tide is later than 




From “ Knowledge ”] [Photo by E W Borlow 

THE PARTIAL SOEAR ECEIPSE OF APRIE 1912 

This photograph was taken at Bournemouth at the greatest phase, 12h 5m p m , one- twelfth of Sun’s diameter remaining unechpsed 
The edipse was central some 200 miles to the south east, proving that the Moon’s diameter is in lound numbers twelve times 200 
miles (actual value, 2,160 miles) Some mountain peaks on the Moon’s edge are visible one-third of the way from the right cusp 

to the left one 
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[A C D Crommehn 

DIAGRAM II,I,USTRATING I,UNAR PERTURBATIONS, TIDES, AND PRECESSION 
This diagram serves many purposes First, C is taken for the Earth, A B A' B' for the path of the Moon, M for the Sun 
Secondly, A B A' B' is the surface of the Earth, and M stands for either Moon or Sun , the second system is used for the 

explanations of Tides and Precession 


the lunar one , the tides are then said to lag At first and last quarters high tide from the Moon 
coincides with low tide of the Sun , the two tend to neutralise each other, and neither rise high nor 
fall low The total rise at neaps is little more than a third of that at springs 

The problem of calculating the tides in advance is very similar to that of calculating the Moon's 
place, for every variation in the Moon's motion has a counterpart in the tides , there is a further 
complication in the fact that the tides depend partly on the height of the Moon at the given station 
However, less accuracy is needed in tide prediction, and as it consists in taking the combination of a 
large number of separate waves, similar to those on page 227, it is possible to construct machines which 
give the result for a whole year in the space of an hour or two Machines known as tide-gauges, 
consisting of floats rising and falling with the water, whose movements are recorded on a revolving 
drum, permit the various tidal factors to be found for each station , with these, tidal prediction 
becomes simple 


I have already alluded to tidal friction, of whose existence we have a clear proof in the fact of the 
Moon's rotation having been slowed down to agree with its revolution , we can conclude from the 
exact accord between the two that the agreement is a permanent one, and that any future increase 
in the Moon's time of revolution will be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the time of 
rotation , in order that this may be the case, the Moon cannot be a perfect sphere, but must be some- 
what drawn out in the earthward direction , quite a small lengthening (far too small to be detected 
by observation) would suffice , this lengthening (whose amount has been estimated as 186 feet) gives 

rise to the physical hbrations " of the Moon , whenever, through 

the various disturbances in the Moon's motion, this long diameter 
wanders away from the centre of the disc, the Earth endeavours 
to bring it back , in the case of all disturbances of very long period, 
such as the secular acceleration, this adjustment acts perfectly, 
it also acts on the annual term in the Moon’s motion, produced by 
the changing distance of the Sun In fact the largest part of the 
physical libration has a period of a year, the amount of swing being 
somewhat over two minutes of arc each way (as seen from the 
Moon's centre) 

It has been found by Messrs Taylor and Jeffreys that the greater 
part of the tidal friction on the Earth takes place m such partially 
THE MOON landlocked seas as the Irish Sea, where the tidal currents are very 

The arrows show the places of strong The Opening must not be too narrow , thus the Mediter- 

contribute little, but Behring Sea and the Sea 
from two difEerent stations of Japan give a large share , using the best available data about the 
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speed of the currents, they found evidence of sufficient friction to explain the apparent acceleration 
of the Moon of nearly five seconds of arc per century, in addition to the six seconds of arc that is due 
to the Earth s orbit becoming more circular, which implies a slight diminution in the Sun^s 
disturbing action 
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\A C D Crommehn, 

UNEQUAI, MOTION OF THE MOON 

The Moon’s place is calculated by first taking its motion as uniform, and superposing on the result the heights of a great 
number of waves, of which the five principal ones are shown above When a wave is below the base Ime its readmg is to 
subtracted , when above, added Each wave repeats itself mdefimtely, with exact similarity each time , but smce th^ 
periods are different, each month has a different combmation of readmgs This is the reason of the great complexity m ™ 
Moon’s motion Practically, it never repeats itself exactly The Elliptic Wave and Evection were known to the anmente 
Tycho Brah6 discovered the Variations and Annual Wave Many hundreds of smaU waves are included in Brown’s Tables 
of the Moon, lately issued, and now used m the Almanacs It is merely for convemence that the above waves are all represented 
as starting at the same point , actually this seldom or never happens 
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[By permission of Encyclopadia Britanmca Company 
TIDE CURVE RECORDED AT BOMBAY 


This curve was automaticaUy recorded at Bombay by a float rising and falling with the tide, and registering on a drum 
It extends for a fortnight from the beguimng of January 1, 1884 The change in the height of high water durmg the 
fortaight IS shown by the top of the airves, that in the height of low watei by the bottom It is clear that the gnioi- htgn 
water occurs shortly before noon and midnight The days of tlie month are written along the curves and help in tracing 

their succession 

(3) Precession and Nutation are effects produced by the Moon and Sun upon the Earth that are in 
many ways analogous to the tides, but are much slower in their action , while the tides repeat 
themselves twice in a day, nutation takes eighteen and a half years to run its course, and precession 
needs a mighty cycle of nearly 26,000 years , they are really two parts of a single action, and the 
division into two separate titles is made only for convenience 

If the Earth were a perfect sphere, an external body would exert no effect whatever upon its rotation 
or axial pose , one point on the surface being just like another, it would have no purchase anywhere 
The Earth however differs appreciably from a sphere , the fact of its rotation makes its equator 
bulge out, the equatorial diameter being 7,925 miles, and the polar one 7,899 miles, so that the former 
is twenty-six miles in excess For simplicity let us first picture the Earth as a sphere with a single 
mountain Using the same figure, page 234, that has been used both for lunar perturbations and for 
tides, let 0 be the mountain, and M the Moon or Sun Then by just the same reasoning as before, 
the disturbing force on 0 is represented by the line OH, that is, it tends to bring 0 down into the 
plane of revolution When the mountain is on the reverse side of the Earth, as at O', the disturbing 
force IS represented by 0 H , that is, it still tends to bring the mountain into the plane of revolution , 
were the Earth not rotating, the mountain would actually move into the plane of revolution , but 
the fact of rotation modifies this, and the effect is simply to make 0 reach the crossing point of the 
plane a little sooner than it would otherwise do In oth^» words, the crossing point moves backwards , 
this is quite analogous to the backward motion of the Moon's nodes Now, instead of a single mountain 
let us imagine a ring of mountains all round the Earth's equator , the action on each mountain would 
be the same and the backward movement would go on constantly But it is easy to see that a movement 
of the equator involves a corresponding movement of the north pole , in fact the pole, while it 
remains practically in the same position throughout any particular year, has a slow reeling movement, 
exactly like the reeling of a top , like the latter, it takes place in the opposite direction to the spinning 
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movement , while the spin is completed in twenty-three hours fifty-six minutes, the reel requires 
almost 26,000 years, so that less than a quarter of it has been completed since the dawn of history 
A portion of the past and future course of the north pole is given on page 228 It shows that our present 
pole star will continue to approach the pole for 179 years, being at its least distance (about twenty-eight 



From ** Knowledge ”] \Photo by MM JDemetresco and Crojes 

THB UCI^IPSE OF THE SUN, APRIE 17, 1912, 

This photograph was taken at Pans Observatory, twelve and a half miles south east of central line The uneclipsed solar 
crescent, eight seconds of arc wide, appears as a confused glare through over-e-^posure The bnght rim outside the Moon on the 
nght IS not the Sun but the chromosphere Severed prominences appear, the largest being at the top near the solar crescent 
Another is ]ust above the Moon’s nght-hand point The faint glow outside the Moon on the right is probably the mner corona 
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minutes) in 2102 We are fortunate in having such a 
bright pole star at the present time , and it is interesting 
to note that Vega, the brightest star in the northern hemisphere, 
will be the pole star in about 12,000 years The earliest 
pole star of which we have historical knowledge is Thuban, 
or Alpha Dracoms , there is no doubt that it was the pole 
star when the great pyramid was built , the latter has an 
inclined gallery directed to a point 3° 42' below the pole, 
so that we want to find a date when Thuban was at this 
distance from the pole , the map shows that it was nearest 
to the pole about 2800 b c , but it was then too near the pole , 
the two dates when it was at the required distance are 
3440 B c and 2160 b c (These were deduced by Proctor , I 
have verified them within a century ) Historical reasons 
decide against the later date, so the first may be accepted as within a century of the truth , the 
editors of the Cambridge Ancient History assign the date 3100 on historical grounds, but it is pretty 
clear that it was some three centuries earher 

The Great Bear was much nearer to the pole in Homer's time than it is now, and he wrote about 
Mediterranean latitudes, where the pole is lower down than in England Still, his statement that this 
was the only constellation that never dips in the ocean affords an example of the fact that “ Homer 
sometimes nods ” 

We see from the map that throughout the first period of Astronomy the pole lay m the Dragon, 
which thus occupied a position of honour at the top of the celestial dome It is quite probable that 
the imagery used in the Apocalypse, chap xii, vv 3-9, was suggested by this fall of the Dragon 
from the position of honour 

Of course the south celestial pole moves in a similar manner to the north , it did not, indeed, 
come within the cognisance of the early observers , stiU, the records of the stars that they knew enable 
us to locate the south pole of their times, for there was a circular space left unmapped by them, whose 
centre was the south pole Both Mr Proctor and Mr Maunder have used this fact for finding the 
date when the constellations were mapped out , it appears to have been about 2400 b c , or long 
after the building of the pyramid , but the constellation figures that have come down to us are 
probably of Asiatic origin, and possibly they repeated some work that the Egyptians had done 
earher , or there may have been a revision of an earlier system of figures 

We may notice a confusion of names in the constellation Eridanus 
The name Achernar, which means m Arabic " the last of the river," 
formerly belonged to Theta Eridam, but was later transferred to 
the much brighter star Alpha Eridam, which is seventeen degrees 
farther south This star has been brought farther north by pre- 
cession, and can now be seen in Egypt, where it was formerly 
invisible 

Precession is divided between the Sun and Moon in just the same 
proportion as the tides, that is, the lunar action is two and one-sixth 
times the solar action The action of each body vanishes when 
it IS in the equator, for a body in that position has clearly no power 
to change the position of the equatorial plane This happens for 
the Moon once a fortnight, and for the Sun once m six months 
Hence precession does not go on at a uniform rate, but by jerks, 
whose size increases with the distance of Sun or Moon from the 
equator , for convenience precession is looked on as progressing 
uniformly, and aU changes in its rate are collected under another 

I 
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llh 46m 308 GMT 
The edipse is here seen eighteen and 
a half minutes before greatest phase, 
two-thirds of Sun’s diameter bemg 
hidden 
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Six mmutes after greatest phase , right-hand 
edge of Sun now visible 
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heading, Nutation There is a small lunar nutation with period a fortnight, but a much larger one 
in a penod of eighteen and a half years, in which the Moon’s nodes revolve , for we saw that for part 
of the eighteen and a half years the Moon’s orbit is highly inclined to the equator, and the action 
then goes on more rapidly , but it slows off m the periods of small inclination The solar nutation 
has a penod of six months The word nutation means “ nodding,” and it is used because through it 
the pole describes a wavy, serpentine path, instead of a circular one 

The planets also plav a small part in precession , this is not however by shiftmg the plane of 



By permission of] [ENA 

THB TOTAI, EJCIylPSn; OF THE) SUN ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1922 PHOTOGRAPHED AT WAEEAU, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, BY THE CROCKER ECLIPSE EXPEDITION, WITH A FORTY-FOOT CAMERA AND THIRTY-TWO 

SECOND EXPOSURE 

The Eick Observatory Expedition, under Prof Campbell, succeeded iii verifymg Einstein’s prediction of the deflection of the 
rays of hght from the stars by the Sun’s gravitation , they also secured some beautiful photographs of the corona The original 
negatives show much more detail than we can see in the reproductions 

the equator, but by shifting the ecliptic, or plane m which the Earth goes round the Sun , this has 
an mdirect effect by slightly altering the distance of Sun and Moon from the equator 

Occultations of stars by the Moon form a very pretty spectacle, and one that our readers may 
enjoy with quite a small telescope Indeed, if they desire to do really useful work they have only to 
record the exact times of disappearance of the star, gettmg their time by the wireless signals that 
are now so widely distnbuted. Perhaps the most attractive are those when the Moon is sufficiently 
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near New to enable the dark part to be 
seen by earthshine, as one can then watch 
the approach of the star to the Moon's 
limb, and see for oneself how rapidly the 
Moon moves , the disappearance and re- 

appearance take place with startling sud- 

S denness, and afford one of the most 

jS decisive proofs that the Moon is practi- 

— I II cally airless As this is a conclusion of 

great importance it is well to trace out the 
proof in some detail There are two ways 
of measuring the diameter of the Moon , 
observing the disappearance 
\ and reappearance of a large number of stars 

\ during a total lunar eclipse , this time is 

\ chosen because much fainter stars can then 

1 observed close to the Moon than when 

1 It is shining brightly In this way it was 

‘ '\ / found that the Moon’s radius, when at its 

1 i \ ' average distance, covers an angle of 

7E ^ 2 " 05 Direct measures of the apparent 

I \ \ / size of the Moon, made with the transit 

• \ circle at Greenwich during a period of 

"T||j[||||fc^^ seventy years, give a value of the radius 

mi' I ti one and a quarter seconds greater than this 

illlilllllllln I I I I n ^ • IIIIIIIIlH ^ 

Fro,n R A ProCor ascnbed tO thc knOWn CdUSeS of 

TOP de:signkd to show precession diffraction and irradiation, which make all 

This top h^9 a conical space cut away, and is made to spin on a spike bright 0b]ectS look SOmewhat bigger in 

,KCI, The lower part of the top should oe weighted with lead to xv,p ip.]e.ornn(^ than thf^ir frnf^ HiiYir^nkinriQ 
• balance the part removed MN is a handle held agamst the avis while teiesCOpe tUan tneir true ailTlcnSlons , 

startmg the top, and then removed The arrows show thc directions the highest value that WC can ascribe tO 

of spin and of reel refraction at the limb of the Moon is 

about half a second , it is to be noted that refraction would shorten the time during which 

k star is hidden behind the Moon Now the refraction of the setting Sun on thc horizon has been 

peasured and found to be about 2,000" If we imagine a ray just missing thc Earth's surface, and 

then passing out of the atmosphere again, it would be double this, or 4,000" , it follows then that the 

pfraction at the Moon's limb is at most one-eight-thousandth of that in our atmosphere This means 

an almost perfect vacuum It has been objected that most occultations are observed at the dark 

limb of the Moon, and that during the intensely cold lunar night (temperature several hundred degrees 

below zero) an atmosphere might be frozen which was present in the lunar daytime However, at 

times stars of the first magnitude, notably Aldebaran, pass behind the Moon , these can be well 

observed at the Moon's bright limb, and the discussion of these observations shows that even in the 

lunar daytime no refraction takes place exceeding some two seconds, which still corresponds to a 

high vacuum The matter is worth this full discussion, since Professor W H Pickering and some 


‘ Knoivledge ”] 


[Afler R A Proctor 


TOP DESIGNED TO SHOW PRECESSION 
This top h^s a conical space cut away, and is made to spin on a spike 
iKCn The lower part of the top should oe weighted with lead to 
I balance the part removed MN is a handle held agamst the avis while 
startmg the top, and then removed The arrows show thc directions 
of spin and of reel 


other observers have announced in recent years that they detect marked changes m the relative 
brightness of different regions surrounding certain craters, notably Eratosthenes, which they ascribe 
to some form of vegetation that runs its course in a lunar month It is perfectly true that this would 
be the period of vegetation on the Moon , there are practically no annual seasons, the range of the 
Sun on each side of the lunar equator being only one and a half degrees, about one-fifteenth of the 
range on Earth , moreover the lunar night a fortnight long, with its intense frost, must act on vegetation 
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as severely as a long winter The arguments given above appear conclusive against thcie being a 
continuous lunar atmosphere dense enough for vegetation , the only suggestion that renders the 
idea tenable is that there may be local emissions of gas and water vapour round certain craters, due 
to the survival of a remnant of volcanic activity Before adopting the vegetation hypothesis it would 
be well to consider the possible explanation due to the continual change of angle of illumination as 
the Sun travels across the lunar sky, and the fact that different chemical substances have different 
reflection ratios for a change of angle 

It IS instructive for us to try to picture the aspect that the heavens would present to an imaginary 
lunar observer The stars would travel round the sky owing to the Moon’s rotation, as they do to 
us, but far more slowly, requiring twenty-seven and one-third of our days to complete their course 
The pole about which they turn is distant only one and a half degrees from the pole of the ecliptic 
(see page 228) The lunar pole goes round this latter pole in eighteen and a half years, whereas our 
Earth’s pole takes 26,000 years Owing to the Moon’s annual journey the Sun takes twenty-nine and 
a half days (two days longer than the stars) to return to the same position It would be below the 
horizon for half this period The Earth would remain very nearly fixed in the lunar sky , it would, 
however, swing for a few degrees on each side of its average position, corresponding to the lunar 
librations that we observe The Earth would show phases which would always be the opposite of 
the Moon’s phase to us , thus when the Moon is new or full to us, the Earth is respectively full or new 
to the Moon There are two reasons why we sec the earthshine best when the Moon is a thin crescent , 
first, because the Earth is then more nearly full to the Moon, and secondly, because the thin crescent 
has less power to light up our air than the more fully illuminated Moon , and this atmospheric glare 
soon overpowers the earthshine Tlie full Earth appears thirteen times as large as the Moon docs to 



The inclinatiou of the Moon’s path to the equator changes regulaxly m a period of eighteen and a half j^cais It is gicalest 
(over 28J°) m 1913, 19'11, etc , it is least (about 18°) m 1922, 1941, etc The Moon’s precessional action is much greater 
m the years of great mclmation However, for convenience, precession is considered to be uniform, and the variations in 
it are put down to nutation Hence the large lunar nutation in eighteen and a half years The points wheit the ecliptic 
crosses the equator are denoted by the signs T , which are read as “ Fijrst Point of Ants,” “ First Point of lyibra ” 
Actually they aic now in the eonstelUtions of the Fishes and the Virgin 
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US , and as the albedo of the Earth is higher (see page 108) it would give fully thirt}^ times as much 
light , it IS therefore not surprising that we can see a good deal of detail in the earthlit portion Sir W 
Herschel saw the bright crater Aristarchus and took it for an active volcano Professor Shaler 
of Harvard noted that the same regions that look bright at Full Moon also look bright in the earthshine 
This is important as tending to show that there is no great difference in the state of the lunar surface 
by day and by night It would be useful to study Eratosthenes in the earthshine to see how the 
formations appear that Professor W H Pickering describes 

A few other points in which the absence of atmosphere would affect the aspect of the heavens 
from the Moon may be noted There would be no sky illumination, and by simply shading the Sun 
from one’s eyes one could see the faintest stars by day The same applies to the corona and zodiacal 
light , also there is no twilight, as we can verify for ourselves by noting the extreme sharpness of 
the boundary between day and night , a mountain peak that has caught the rising Sun shines 

brilliantly, while the valleys round it are 
still in darkness 

The planets as seen from the Moon 
would be in nearly the same positions 
as from the Earth , the nearer ones 
would however undergo a small, but 
quite appreciable shift as the Moon 
performs its monthly journey round the 
Earth It may be mentioned that 
measurement of this shift would enable 
the lunarians to determine the Sun’s 
distance far more accurately than we 
can 

It is an easy matter to calculate what 
the amount of the attraction of gravity 
IS at the surface of the Moon , this is a 
matter that would considerably alfect 
the powers of our imaginary lunarians, 
and it also has a practical bearing when 
we come to consider the forces that have 
moulded the Moon’s surface, for a diminu- 
tion of attraction means that a given 
amount of force will send a projectile 
much farther The attraction is directly 
proportional to the Moon’s mass, and 
inversely proportional to the square ot 
the distance from its centre The distance 
from centre is three-elevenths of that on Earth , multiplying this by itself and turning the result 
upside-down we obtain one hundred and twenty-one ninths , we have to divide this by eighty-one, 
since the Moon's mass is one-eighty-first of the Earth’s , we obtain as result that gravity at the Moon’s 
surface is one-sixth of that on Earth This means that if we sprung from the ground with a given 
speed we should reach a height six times as great on the Moon as on the Eaith, and slay six limes as 
long in the air Also a cricket ball flung with the same speed and at the same slope would travel six 
times as far before reaching the ground Thus it the lunar ring-mountains were formed, as some 
have thought, by projection of matter from a central volcano, their much larger size than the 
terrestrial craters would be explained 

Another rather surprising result has been deduced from this small gravity on the Moon The 
Earth's atmosphere, though so dense near the surface, falls off very rapidly in density as we go up, 



[W H Pickmitg 


OCCUI^TAHON OF JUPITFF. BY THE MOON, 
AUGUST 12, 1892 

Jupilei disappeared at the Moon’s bright limb and leappcaicd at the 
dark one The photographs show no signs of any distoition of Jupiter’s 
disc by lunai atmosphere Jupiter bcuig five times as far from Sun 
appears fainter than Moon 
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From Ai/ronortn for All '] \By pcrim^ston of MLSi>rs CasstU & Co , Lid 

STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE MOON 

By lakiiip; advantat^e of the Moon’s libration, photographs may be obtained giving slightly diffeiciit 
aspects On combmmg these in a steieoscope, the Moon is seen to stand out m relief as a globe 


SO that our airmen 
at a height of five 
or si\ miles have 
generally to resort 
to oxygen to sup- 
plement the very 
thin air At a 
height of forty oi 
fifty miles the an 
IS so thm that in 
ordinary language 
we should be justi- 
fied in calling it a 
\ acuum However , 
even this very thin 
ail suffices to 

cause the shooting stars to glow that are rushing through it at speeds of many miles per second , indeed 
many of them arc completely burnt up and reduced to powder, even at these great heights Now the 
lesser gravity on the Moon has the effect of making the density of the air dimmish much more slowly as 
we ascend than it does on Earth It has been calculated that assuming the density at the Moon's 
surface is only 1 /10,000 of that on Earth (a quantity that it may quite well exceed) then at a height 
of some forty- three miles the densities of the two atmospheres would be equal, while if we went still 
higher that of the Moon would be the denser Thus it turns out that the Moon's atmospheie may form 
as efficient a screen against meteoric impact as that of the Earth 

However, even if this atmospheric screen is present, the dust produced from tlie meteors would 
in time settle down on the Moon , now it is clear that the same number of meteors must strike a square 
mile of the Moon as of the Earth And since we find meteoric dust even in the ooze dredged from tin 
ocean bed the question has been put How is it that the lunar surface is not uniformly covered with 
this dust, all variations of tint being obliterated ^ " The chief difficulty is about several vciy white 
regions on the Moon, in particular the crater Aristarchus Since these occur mostly in mountainous 
regions I make the suggestion that the slope may be too great for the dust lo he, and that it slides 
down into the valleys The great difference of temperature between day and night on the Moon 
would cause expansion and contraction, which would help in making loose mattei descend to lower 
levels The so-called “ Seas " are the most level regions of the Moon, and their dark coloui is quite 
consistent with the presence of meteoric dust 

As a conclusion to this chapter I propose to give in outline the process by which Newton concluded 
that the force which keeps the Moon circling round the Earth is the same as that which makes an 
object thrown into the air return to the ground Although the original idea required a genius to 
discover it, its verification requires no more than simple processes of geometry and arithmetic Simple 
observations on Earth show that a body dropped from a height falls sixteen feet in the first second 
Now the Moon is sixty times as far from the Earth's centre as the Earth's surface is , hence the force 
of gravitation at the Moon's distance, due to the Earth's attraction, should be 1 /3,600 of that at the 
surface (3,600 being the square of sixty) So if we calculate the fall of the Moon to the Earth in a 
second, and multiply it by 3,600 we should get sixteen feet 

Now we get the fall of the Moon in a second by finding how far it is bent away in a second from 
the line in which it was moving at the beginning of the second Using the figure on page 234, if the 
Moon be at A at the beginning of the second, and at O at the end of it, AN measures the fall m a second 
By a proposition in “ Euclid," Book III, ON^ = AN NA' 

Now since A is very near O, ON is equal to the arc AO, that is to the circumference of 
the Moon's orbit divided by the number of seconds m 27 32 days Also NA' is practically twice the 
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Moon’s distance from the Earth oi 478,000 miles 


Thus AN in miU s = 


/ 478,000 X 3 142 y 
^7 32 X 24 X 3.600 J 
478,000 


AN in feet = 478,000 5,280 


3 142 

^,27 32 X 24 X 3.(7oO/ 

5 280 being the number ot teet in a mile 

Working this out (preferably by logaiithms), and multiplying the result by 3,600 to reduce to the 
Earth’s surface, we find for the answei 16 1 feet, just the quantity required to prove Newton’s Law 
of Gravitation Newton was foi a time kept back through using the wrong radius of the Earth 
Fortunately he was then able to use Picard’s new value, obtained from careful surveying work, and 
quickly verified his Law 



Tim CORONA or' jur,\ an, ists 

This (Irawiiij? was iiuuU 1)\ IMoi Iyanjj;ky fioin tin. sumiuit of Pike’s Peak, 14, 100 Iccthigh In that thm an he could tiace 
the corona for ok veil imllion miles Ik mi the vSiin, a Kie.itei distance than any other observer, and saw it foi foui nimutes after 
the end of totaliU vSunspot <ietivil> was at a innnnmm in 1878 (see pap;e 112) At sueh times the coional extensions are m 

Sun’s (.quatoi 


THE HISTORY OF THE EARTH-MOON SYSTEM ACCORDING 

TO THE TIDAL THEORY 

C D C KOMMFi IN, B A , F R A S 

It has been mentioned in ( hapter II that Sir (xeorge Darwin suggested that the Moon was a 
disrupted fragment of the Earth yhich had assumed its present position owing to the action of tidal 
fnction Wt‘ are now to eiitex into this fascinating theory in greater detail It must be stated 
that Darwin arrived at his ideas by considering the present condition of the Earth and Moon, 
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and then 
woi king back- 
wards to the 
period in the 
distant past 
when Earth 
rotated and 
Moon r e - 
volved in the 
same short 
time He 
merely threw 
out as a sug- 
gestion that 
the Moon was 
born from the 
Earth How- 
ever, this idea 
IS such a 
natural and 
simple ex- 
tension of the 

picture which he has already adopted as proved, that it seems to belong to the theory 
We will therefore start by considering the system as a single body in a molten condition rotating 
in three to four hours This rapid turning motion set up a strong outward force— known as centrifugal 
force — which tended to counterbalance gravitation in the regions near the equator Probably 
this force was not in itself sufficient to enable any part of the Earth to tear itself away from the whole 
But another cause may have helped it 

The solar tides acting on the molten Earth set up in it a vibration with a period of half a day, which 
in these times was something under two hours Now it may be shown mathematically that the 
natural or free period of oscillation of a liquid globe of the same materials and density throughout 
IS about one and a half hours The fact that the mass of the Earth is unevenly distributed complicates 
matters to some extent But when allowances have been made it seems likely that this free period 
of vibration for the Earth's molten mass was of roughly the same period as the forced oscillation 
set up by the tides If this was the case the amplitude of the total vibration must have become very 
large at intervals It is on a similar principle that soldiers are not allowed to cross suspension bridges 
in step with one another By doing so they would produce vibrations of the same phase and period, 
which would add together to produce one of very large amplitude In our case at one of the greatest 
high tides thus produced, equilibrium may have been broken, and a large fragment thrown off 
The Earth may thus have passed through the shapes illustrated in Chapter I— from spherical 
becommg in turn spheroidal, pear-shaped, and finally dividing off in the manner indicated The 
question anses as to what happened to the larger fragment Did it show no after signs of the 
tremendous catastrophe ^ The process, as we have mentioned, probably took place when the Earth 
was molten It would therefore resume its natural spheroidal shape after a short period But Pro- 
fessor Pickering threw out the tentative suggestion, which cannot be voted altogether impossible, that 
the cavity of the Pacific Ocean is the remnant of the hollow from which the Moon issued On his 
view the American Continent was produced by a great landslide towards the chasm An enormous 
crack was thus formed which is now filled by the Atlantic Ocean 

To resume our story The smaller fragment cannot have existed as a single large body at first 
It must have consisted of an aggregate of particles perhaps arranged in a fashion similar to Saturn’s 



THE BORE ON THE RIVER TSIEN-TANG-KIANG, CHINA 
In some nvers, owing to contraction of the estuary, the tide rises very abruptly as a great wave, 
dangerous to navigation The picture helps us to realise the magnitude of the tidal forces 
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Rings Some unknown inequality must havt made it begin to consolidate on one side of the Earth 
There is here a gap oi weak point in out theory in that it gives no hint as to how the consolidation 
took place Indeed, as we shall see later, this cannot have been complete until the matter had been 
pushed out a distance of 1 1 000 miles oi ovei It is probably more honest to admit that some unknown 
cause must have assisted both the outward movement and the consolidation 

We take up our thread again witli a single body, which we can now call the Moon, close to the 
Earth, revolving round it lapidly, and at the same time rotating on its own axis 

At first the Earth’s day and the Moon’s month must have been of exactly equal length This 
state of aftairs was, howevei unstable A slight disturbance caused the Moon’s speed of revolution 
to diminish It thus began to cross the Earth’s equator from east to west, and tidal friction began 
to have its pLi} 

The Figure on page 240 is a plan of tlu‘ system we are considering The circle E represents the 
undistorted Earth, and the ellipse the 


shape which the tidal action of the Moon 
has made it assume dlu aic MjMo is 
part of the oibit of the Moon, which at 
this stage was practical circulai 

Taking the Moon to be at Mj the 
Earth would adjust its shape to that 
of the ellipse shown it theu‘ were no 
friction The etic^et ol the friction is 
that the distortion does not change 
quite quickly enough Since tlK‘ Itaith 
rotates moie rapidl} than the Moon 
revolves it carries the distorted sluipt' a 
little bit in front of the Moon In oui 
diagram this is indicated, for simplicity, 
by supposing that the Moon has only 
got to M] and the h2arth is still the 
ellipse shown Th(‘ lehitive positions 
of Moon and Earth arc* occupied with 
approximate rigidity as the system re- 
volves about (), the cenlie of the* J£aith 

We thus have* to considei how the* 
Moon will act on the* unsymme*tncal 
mass shown m the diagiam By choos- 
ing our masses suit<ibly we* can replace* 
the inequalities in the* hai Ill’s shape by 
particles of equal mass at the points 
Pi, P 2 on the axis oi the e'lhpsc* Ihe 
Moon acts on the* jiarticles willi a toice 
depending directly on tim masses, and 
inversely on the sepiaies of then dis- 
tances from it As the masses are equal 
the attraction on that at I^ is the 
greater of the two 

Now MiPi, M 1 P 2 , the lme‘S of action 
of these forces, arc seen to be* on opposite 
sides of MiO, the line joining the Moon 
to the Earth’s centre Hence the force 



DIAGRAM IGI,USTICA.TING THE DISTANCE OF THE MOON 
FI^OM THE EARTH 

a he lUusliatiou shows thiity F^arths spanning the distance to the Moon, 
and states the times tliat objects moving at certain speeds would require 
to leach the Moon (the speed being supposed constant) 


i 
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at Pi IS hindering the E.arth s rotation and that at P 2 is helping it Since the first of these is the greater, 
the total effect is that the Earth's rotation is slowed down slightly 

Again, action and reaction being equal and opposite, the Moon of course is acted on by the particles 
The force in the direction is helping its onward motion , that in the direction M^P^ is hindering 
it The total effect is thus, in this case, to increase its speed 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the effect of this momentary increase of speed is to push the Moon 
outwards and eventually to reduce its speed below what it was before When the speed increases 
the tendency which it has owing to gravity to drop in towards the Earth is lessened It thus moves 
outwards somewhat in the manner shown m the diagram, page 252 (top) As soon as it has done this 
the attraction of the Earth ceases to be at right angles to its motion and, instead, acts in a backward 
direction, thus retarding its speed This final effect overcome^ and replaces the original increase of 

speed — for the direct action of the Earth 
is far greater than the tidal forces that 
caused that increase 

This double process — the slowing 
down of the Earth and the pushing out 
of the Moon — once started must, unless 
disturbed, have continued for countless 
ages In the early times when Earth 
and Moon were both huid and very 
close to one anothei the tidal action 
must have been many times what it 
IS at present Indeed, the ethciency of 
our slowing down process depends on 
the distance in a startling manner We 
have seen that the tide-raising power, 
and hence the amount of distortion, 
varies as the inverse cube of the distance 
of the disturbing body But the actions 
and reactions that produced the re- 
tardation, depending, as they do, on 
the difference between two nearly equal 
forces, themselves constitute a tidal 
effect Their magnitude therefore also 
varies as the inverse cube of the distance 
of the Moon from the Earth The total 
effect must depend on the product of 
these two factors of change, and thus 
vanes as the inverse sixth power of the distance When the Moon has doubled its distance, its tidal 
friction efficiency has become scarcely one-sixtieth of what it previously was 

The retardation, which was probably rapid at first, thus suffered from its own excesses, and quickly 
became a very slow process It must be noted that our account has assumed the elementary or 
equilibrium theory of the tides, for we have taken high water to be under and opposite to the Moon 
As has already been mentioned m the first section of this chapter, this neglects to take account of the 
rapid motion of the water in the tides On the dynamical theory the position of high water depends 
on the depth of the fluid In the case of very deep fluid the high water is still under the Moon In 
the case of shallow liquid the reverse actually holds, and we get low water in the place of high 
Present day conditions are so very complicated that none of these theories is in any way complete 
But in the oceans — away from the interference of land — it has been found that our simple theory is 
nearest to the facts 



Greenwich Obsiruiiiory] ^By permission of ihc istrononur Royal 


THE EARTH-SHINE ON THE MOON PHOTOCiRAPHED 
By giving a prolonged exposure the earth lit portion can be clearly seen 
and the so called “ seas ” are famtly indicated The bright crescent is 
over-exposed and shows no detail This photograph helps us to realise 
that our Eai th is a shining orb 
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However, the phenomena ot retardation do not 
depend on this Foi it may be shown that the effect 
of fluid friction in a shallow ocean is to throw the pro- 
tuberances backwards This case is illustrated in the 
second Figure, page 252 Here the Moon is at M and 
the tidal distortions supposed concentrated equally at 
Pi, Pg The attracting force in MPi is the greater of the 
two, and this again is hindeimg the rotation Thus here 
also we find that the Earth’s rotation slo\\s down and 
consequently the Moon is pushed out 

In the early stages, Earth and IMoon being fluid 
throughout — or at all events to a great depth — we see 
that we were justified in assuming high tides to be undei 
the Moon Our .last argument shows that the process 
would continue in the same manner, though with much 
reduced energy, even after the planets had solidified 
It is interesting to note that after the crust formed, the 
solid Earth continued to have a small tide of its own 
The extent of this has actually been measured by means 
of Michelson’s interferometer 



CONJUNCTION OF MAIiS AND THE MOON, 
SliJPTEMBER 28, 1909 


The Moon ui her monthly cucuil of the skv 
necessarily passes near all the planets Some of 
these coinimclions <iie closer than others , at 
times the planet is actually Inclclcn by the Moon 


The Moon, we have said, had originally a rapid lotation of its own This also was afiEected by tidal 
friction Indeed, since the attracting body, the Earth, is eighty-one times as heavy as the Moon, the 
retardation was very much more speedy Further, an additional cause was provided tending to 
separate Earth and Moon 

One of the consequences of the theory is that the Moon must once have possessed an atmosphere 
and great internal heat This may perhaps have been preserved till after its solidification, 
in which case we can account for the mighty volcanoes which cover its surface 

We follow the receding Moon 
outwards in space through its 
career of countless ages The 
month continues to increase, as 
also does the Earth’s day But 
the former change is more rapid 
When we began our history the 
two periods were almost exactly 
equal As time passed the month 
became two, three, ten, days, 
while the day itself changed 
greatly from its onginal hve hours 
A crisis arrived when the month 
became twenty-nine days long 
Here, calculation shows, the max- 
imum length of the month as 
compared with the day was 
reached 

Although this state was at- 
tained at some nameless age m 
the past — probably only to be 
reckoned in tens of millions of 
years— we see that it is a 



The 


DIAGRAM IDIfUSTRATING THE RETARDATION PRODUCED 
BY TIDAE PEICTION 

In this figure the high tides are shown under and opposite to the Moon 
distorted shape ot the Earth’s equator is shown by the elhpso The arc M on 
the left is part of the Moon’s orbit Owing to the Earth’s rotation the pro- 
tuberance is carried a little bevond the Moon In this way unequal forces arc 
set up in the lines MjPj, M,Pj, the retarding force, that inM,Pj, predominates, 
and the Earth is slowed down 
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comparatively late epoch in the history of the system Afterwards we find the same retarding process 
going on ever more slowly The month and the day are still lengthening But now the day changes 
the more quickly The number of days in the month thus begins to diminish 

We are gradually brought to our present period, of which the reign of mankind on the Earth is 
but a brief episode Within the time during which man has made observations of such prominent 
phenomena as eclipses, the month and the day have suffered no apparent change If change is to 
be measured, it must of course be shown by a slight alteration in the motions of the stars It might 
be supposed that ancient observations were too inaccurate for us to base any calculation upon But 
in the case of eclipses the place of observation, giving the exact position of the shadow cone of a 
known eclipse, affords that element of precision which would generally be missing The data of the 
echpse can be cast back with the greatest accuracy, if we assume the familiar laws of geometry and 
mechanics In this way the narrow track of totality can be compared with the bare mention of 
darkness at a given place by some ancient observer As we shall mention later, the work of Cowell 



ROCHE’S FIGURE OF A SATEIyUIXE WHEN ABOUT TO BREAK UP UNDER THE TIDAL 

INFLUENCE OF ITS PRIMARY 

In the case illustrated the satelUte and the primary are supposed to be of equal density The ucaiest safe disiantc. 
separating them is then two and five elevenths of the planet 's radius 

has seemed to indicate a slight retardation in the Earth’s rotation, but the amount of change m the 
length of the month is almost inconceivably small 

The following table will form a useful summing up of the account we have so far given The 
dates in millions of years should probably be multiplied by five or ten We have no means of deter- 
mining them absolutely Darwin calculated them by assuming that tidal friction always operated 
under the conditions most favourable for rapid change ” 


Time m millions 
of years 

(dating backwards) 

1 

1 

Sidereal day in Mean ' Moon’s sidereal period 
Solar hours m Mean Solar days 

h d 1 

Number of sidereal 
days m month 

d 

j Moon’s distance in 

1 Earth’s mean radii 

1 

0 00 

23 93 

1 

I 27 32 

27 40 

60 4 

46 30 

1550 

18 62 

, 28 83 

46$ 

£6 60 

i 9 92 

1 8 17 

19 77 

27 0 

56 30 

7 83 

3 69 

11 01 

15 6 

56 81 

6 75 

1 58 

5 62 

, 9 0 

— 

5 60 

! 0 23 

I 1 00 

1 5 




It IS not strictly accurate to speak of one body travelling lound another under gravitation, In reality each travdte round 
Jie common centre of gravity In the case of the Earth and Moon, the ratio of masses is 81 to 1, and the centre of gravity 
thousand miles from the Earth's centre At Full Moon the Earth is on the sunward side of the centre of gravity, 
at New Moon on the opposite side This moticn causes the Sun to appeal six and a half seconds of arc in front of its 
average place at the Moon's First Quarter, and an equal amount behind it at the I^ast Quarter 
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We do not stop here As the little brook falling 
down a gentle slope eventually digs for itself a valley 
many hundreds of feet deep, so do the inexorable laws 
of tidal friction produce their far vaster effects 
Month and day will still lengthen, the latter still 
doing so the more rapidly We pass over a gap of 
time compared with which the history we have 
already traced must be scarcely more than an hour 
in a century And at last we reach an epoch in which 
day and month are once more equal in length Each 
now occupies a period measured by fifty-five of our 
days 

A strange state of affairs it is The Moon remains 
rigid in the heavens Night and day it hangs over 
the same spot, shifting but slightly owing to the 
irregularity of its motion The Earth's own night 
must plunge half its surface into the temperature 
experienced by the Antarctic plateau during its 
winter 

This is the state which the Moon has already, and 
for a long time, reached The fact that we can see 
that it has done so, is a strong corroboration of our 
theory The fact would be utterly unaccountable 



THK MOON MO\lN(» X\\ AY FROM 
Tllli KXKTH 

the Moon’s velocity at isq is uicitascd, its path 
ippioaches moie ncaily to the (liuctioii ol its 

motion It thus moves outwaids iiloiig the tiack 
\i its direction of motion is The attracting 

lorte in the line M/i is seen to be'ietaulmg its speed 
Xs we have mentioned in the tc\t this letaidaticm is 
the lesiiltant efteet 


Without the assumption of tidal friction 

It might be thought that the great process is at last ended But this is not the case The 
Earth is still rotating slowly relatively to the Sun The Sun continues to pioduce its somewhat 
weaker tides Tidal friction thus still has its action , and the Earth’s rotation is further retarded 



I,OW TIDE UNDER THE MOON 

This diagram illustrates the case which occurs in a shallow ocean, when low tides are 
under and opposite to the Moon Calculation shows that here the effect of tidal 
friction IS to throw the protuberances backwards The action on the Earth’s rotation 
depends on the difference between the forces in MP^, MPg That in IMP. being the 
greater the total effect is again retardation 


A new state of affairs 
aiises "Jhe day is longer 
than the month The 
friction thus causes the 
protubciance to be left a 
little behind the Moon In 
the ditigrani on page 249, 
this can be illustrated by 
placing the Moon at 
It IS now seen that the re- 
sultant ('fleet IS to quicken 
the Eaith's lotation and 
const'qqently to bring the 
Moon inwards 

This effect, though 
mentioned by Darwin, 
could only be inconceivably 
weak It IS a matter of 
dispute whether m the case 
of the Earth-Moon system 
it will take place at all The 
slightest disturbance would 
counterbalance its influence 
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This indeed is one ol the dittercnces between the first period of rapid motion and this final period 
— the two epochs of our history in which day and month are equal The foimer state was unstable, 
the slightest disturbing cause being, as we have seen, sufficient to upset it, and to lead without 
intermission to the most tremendous changes Unstable equilibrium or steady motion can never 
last A pencil balanced on a knife-edge illustrates this point It will be found impossible to keep it 
at rest for any length ol time On the other hand, the last dreary state which we have foreseen, is 
by Its nature stable, and small displacements will be followed by a return to the starting point A 
familiar example is a ball rolling in a fairly smooth hemispherical bowl 

Wells, in his romance “ The Time Machine,” has drawn a wonderful picture of the Earth in those 
far-off days He has much undei -estimated the time required, but his inspiration is entirely drawn 
from the tidal theory He imagines the Earth as having reached the stage when it turns one face 
to the Sun The huge red-hot dome of the Sun has come to obscure nearly one-tenth of the heavens ” 
But it gives out little heat It is very near 
the Earth, for a resisting medium has 
drawn the latter inwards 

The scene of the desolate beach with 
the crab-like creatures crawling about it , 
of the still, tide less, ocean , and of the 
tiny flakes falling m the gathering gloom, 
is irresistibly vivid We owe no small 
debt to our theory for having provided 
the materials for this powerful work of art 
I mentioned that it was m dispute 
whether the Moon would begin to return 
to the Earth as soon as tlie day became 
longer than the month Theie is one case 
in the Solar System of a satellite taking 
less time to revolve round its primary 
than the latter takes to rotate on its axis 
This is Phobos, whose month is seven 
hours, as compared with the Martian day 
of just over twcnty-foui hours Though 
Phobos is much less massive than the 
Moon it IS also far nearei A simple 
calculation, on the basis that the tidal 
friction effect vanes as the inverse sixth 
power of the distance shows that its power 
in this process is actually greater than 
that of the Moon It therefore seems a 

certain conclusion that it must be approaching Mars and at the same time inci easing its speed One 
day it will perhaps fall upon the planet, its final approach being acadiTated by the resistance of the 
latter's atmosphere 

Various other phenomena in the Solar System afford illustrations of parts of our theory Markings 
observed on some of the satellites of the giant planets seem to indicate that they turn one faice to 
their primary The great mass of these planets makes it probable that this would happen 

The case of Venus and Mercury has already been dealt with in Chapter II If the suggestion 
that Mercury is an escaped satellite of Venus is sound, there is further valuable confirmation of our 
theory The solar tides, unaided by a satellite, should not have been sufficient to slow down Venus’s 
rotation to the condition apparently observed But the mutual action of planet and satellite would 
have had a powerful retarding power on each 



nARTHIyir NICW MOONT, KKBKUARY 17, 1907 
“ 'Liu Old Moon in the Nciu Moon's 'Inns 
As {stated m the text, it is possil^k to see a considuablc {imount of detail 
ou the K«irth lit Moon The picture, howt^vtr, somewhat cxagj?crateb 
the clearness with which it Ctin he seen 
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We have now to mention an interesting kindred effect which is illustrated, so far as we know, 
by only one body— or rather aggregate of bodies— in the universe, namely, Saturn’s Rings These 
will be described in detail in the Chapter on Saturn Here, we are simply concerned with the fact 
that they are not single annular forms held rigidly together above the equator Clerk-Maxwell showed 
conclusively that they must consist of multitudes of small particles revolving about the primary 
with speeds depending on their distances from it 

The tidal theory provides a plausible explanation of the existence of these strange objects 
For clearness, we will imagine a large satellite being brought closer and closer to its primary We 



say large, because in this case the forces of cohesion — 
that IS the resistances which rocks offer when we try 
to pull them asunder — become negligible compared with 
the mutual gravitation of its particles The shape is 
thus practically spherical — or rather, spheroidal As the 
body approaches its primary, the tidal forces become 
greater and greater, and the form which it is made to 
assume by rotation becomes more and more elongated 
Professor Roche has shown that if this elongation 
becomes too great, instability will set in, and the satellite 
break into small fragments 

As a matter of fact, it is improbable that Saturn's 
Rings have ever existed as a single large body But 
obviously the forces that would have broken it up, had 
it been there, are acting as an effectual check against 
it forming As we mentioned in the case of the Moon, 
it IS a little difficult to see how it could even begin to 
consolidate Some external disturbance might tend to 
make the particles collect on one side In this manner 
the effects of tidal retardation might set in and it might 
be pushed outside the danger zone 

The least distance at which a satellite can safely 
revolve round its primary is known as Roche’s Limit 
It depends on the relative densities of the pair If they 
have the same density the satellite cannot exist closer 
to the planet's centre than two and five-elevenths of 
the latter’s radius The denser the satellite the nearer 
it can safely go This is as we should expect, for the 
attraction that its particles exert on one another 
becomes relatively greater In the case of the Moon, 


{From an old engraving) which IS less Compact than the Earth, the critical 

One of the many imaginary flights to the Moon distance IS 2 87 Earth’s radii, or about 11,000 miles 
that occur m romances Thewntei forgot that -ni. v 

our atmosphere extends for only a few miles above Phobos actually revolves at a distance of only 2 75 

the Eart^jurf^^ thoSh ne^\hfsuu'^'™ Apparently, therefore, 

it IS in dangerous circumstances However, it has 
carelessly been assumed that it is of a sufficiently large size for the forces of cohesion to be neglected 
Dr Fountain has lately worked out, that assuming Phobos’s rock had the consistency of brick, it 
could come down to Mars’s surface without being broken up This, indeed, is a natural conclusion. 


for it IS of the same order of size as some of our great mountain chains These, fortunately for us, 
show no signs of wanting to tumble over In this connection again it seems probable that some of 
the minor planets are of irregular shapes Allowing this, we can explain their puzzling changes of 
brightness in different parts of their orbits 
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There remains to be '■on^^tied some of the minor effects that the tidal theory must have had 
T ° ’‘“‘h and Moon It has been objected that since the present figure of 

the Earth is very ^vell adapted to its speed of rotation, i . . that the bulge at the equator is of the 
amount required to put no stiain on the Earth, it cannot have slowed down to any appreciable 
extent since it became solid It is true that the Earth is for ordinary purposes more rigid than 
steel But Darwin considered that in the case of the enormous centrifugal strains which its 

rotation produced, it became plastic, and continued to adjust itself to the right shape, as though 
it were a fluid or t, 

Geology affords no positive support to the theory, unless we accept Pickering's bold guess that the 
monsters of the Mesozoic Age were enabled to move about freely because at the equator the powerful 
centrifugal force counterbalanced a good deal of the gravitational attraction But, on more definite 
evidence, it is significant that the geologists can bring no logical arguments against the hypothesis 

The following astrono- 
mical facts have now' to be 
considered (1) that the 
Moon's orbit is not circular, 
but elliptic, (2) that its 
plane of motion is inclined 
to the ecliptic, and (3) 
that the Earth's cqii«itor is 
oblique to the Moon’s orbit 
Each of these has intcTcsting 
side effects on our thesny 
Taking (1) first, we find that 
the effect of tidal friction is 
to change the degree of 
eccentricity We hav(‘ set‘ii 
that tidal reaction tends 
to increase the Moon’s dis- 
tance from the Earth Now 
this reaction is strongest 
when the Moon is neai ( st to 
us The effect at this 
closest point, the peng(‘e, 
is thus greater than at 
apogee, the farthest point 
The first effect tends to 
increase the greatest dis- 
tance, the second, the least 
distance And as the first 

effect IS the greater, the* orbit expands, at the same time becoming more elliptic Calculation shows 
^ originally it must hav<' been nearly circular 

The effect of (2) may have some bearing on cosmogony It is found to depend in a remarkable 
m^ner on the number of days m the month At present and for a long time past it has caused the 
^ff ^<^liptic to increase (Of course we are leavmg out of account the calculable penodic 

e ec o fte planets upon the obliquity ) But on going back to the time when the day was six and 
th^ ^outh twelve of our present hours, we find that this tendency has ceased In other words, if 
^^uys m a month the obliquity will increase, if less than two it will dimmish 
If th ^ increase or decrease depends directly on the amount of obliquity at the time concerned 

en a planet such as Jupiter be spinning about a line exactly perpendicular to the plane of its 
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IFrom PicatVs Cirdmomes et Coutumes reUg%euses” 1723 
ruiyl, MOON CEIIEMONIES AMONG THE KAFFIRS 
\s m ancient tunes so still among savage peoples, celestial phenomena are regarded with 
much superstitious awe Kaffirs and Bushmen celebrate the New and Full Moon with 
peculiar ceremonies and important tribal assemblies 
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orbit, there is no tendency for this state to 
change We cannot, by this means, explain 
the whole twenty-three and a half degrees of 
our present obliquity Calculation shows that 
when the month was two days long the 
obliquity was still eleven degrees Moreover, 
it IS impossible to explain the considerable 
obliquities of some of the other planets to their 
orbital planes We must therefore admit the 
action of some unknown cause which started 
the planets in oblique positions 

The third fact, namely, that the Moon 
moves in an orbit inclined to the equator, 
produces effects too complicated for us to 
describe m detail As we have seen, the 
Moon started to revolve in the plane of the 
equator The effect of tidal friction has been 
to make its plane of motion approach the 
ecliptic At the present time it is inclined to 
the latter at the small angle of five degrees 
It was mentioned that there were no 
signs of retardation m the Earth’s rotation 

dunng historical times Recently, however, 

THE eclipsed AT soHAG, IN indications of this have been found 

This IS the characteristic form of corona near stmspot maximum, In the first place it has been found 

the coronal streamers bemg distributed equaUy all round the disc necessarv to postulate an apparent accelera- 

The UtUe comet thatappears on the plate was never seen again ^ * j. £ 

A comet was also photographed in the ecdipse of April 16, 1893 tion in the jVLoon S motion XxllS IS 01 

course due to a retardation of the Earth’s speed of rotation Against it, we have to remember that 
the month is also lengthening , but this is happening much more slowly, so that the net result is 
the acceleration observed 

In the second place, observation has shown that Mars’s rotation is, if anything, quickening Now 
there are no seas on Mars, so that, though it is subject to the relatively powerful tidal accelerating 
power due to Phobos, this can merely act on the slight “ land ” tide and is probably small It 
gAftmR then possible that the apparent increase of speed is partially due to the fact that the Earth’s 
rotation, our usual standard, is slowing down 

It has perhaps seemed strange that on these slight observed data— and indeed without them, 
for they are recent discoveries— such an elaborate history as ours should have been possible 
However, to take a f anmliar example, we may note that we know the succession of stations between 
London and Edinburgh, even though we have no time-table Indeed, this is the type of chronology 
that science provides In geology we cannot reckon the advent of, say, the Cainozoic epoch even 
in round miUions of years But we can give an exact list of the order of formations and organisms 
from the dim and distant days of trilobites to the arrival of man 

We have to sum up the place of our theory as a part of the world's knowledge I do not approve 
of excessive philosophismg upon its conclusions To argue about the inexorable rigidity and sureness 
of Nature’s processes seems to me futile We cannc\t foresee what sudden external force might 
upset the whole tenuous structure which we have built up 

The theory is a typical piece of science We owe it a debt partially for the food it gives to the 
imagination , and yet more for the logical symmetry and beauty of the final product Whether it 
turns out to be true or false, it will remain a fine example of the power of man’s intellect m passing 
over the barriers of space and time 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE MOON 

By Walter Good\cre, FRAS, President British Astronomical Association 

M atters relating to the position of the Moon in the Solar System, and its motions in space 
in relation to the Sun and Earth, having been described in the previous chapter, there 
remains now the task of describing what we find on its surface, or in other words, the 
physical features as revealed by the telescope 

The overwhelming prominence held by the Moon in the night sky, and its rapid motion amongst 
the stars in its monthly revolution round the Earth, cannot have failed to impress mankind from the 
earliest times with its comparative nearness It is indeed by far the nearest of all celestial objects, 
and the only planet — with the exception of Mars — of which we see the actual solid surface 

Up to the year 1609 there was no definite or certain knowledge of the actual physical condition 
of the Moon’s surface, but there were a number of speculations about it One was, that the Moon 
acted as a mirror, reflecting the features of our own globe, though a moment’s consideration would 
have shown this to be untenable from the fact that the features of the Moon arc fixed in relation 
to each other, whereas the markings should have moved across its face, as the Earth revolved 
on its axis Another theory suggested that the dark markings on the Moon were opaque bodies 
suspended in the sky 
between us and it 

The invention of the 
telescope, and its applica- 
tion to Astronomy by 
Galileo in the year 1609, at 
once put an end to all 
doubt and speculation, by 
showing to the astonished 
observers that whilst the 
Moon was in no sense a 
replica of the Earth, inas- 
much as it possessed no 
large bodies of water, and 
no clouded atmosphere, yet 
it presented some features 
of similarity — the vast 
plains (which were mis- 
taken for oceans), and the 
great mountain ranges, 
which diversify its surface 
No sooner had the tele- 
scopes of Galileo’s day — 
poor and imperfect instru- 
ments though they were — 
been brought to bear upon 
the Moon, than the ob- 
servers naturally began to 
make charts or drawings 
of the principal features 
they saw, and this laid the 



Photo iL%ck Obsetvaiory 

A PHOTOGRAPH OF THPJ FUI,Iy MOON 


The Moon is reaUy not quite Full, as some little shadow is seen in connection with objects 
near the left-hand edge This means it was taken a few hours after Full It shows the 
various seas ” as dark areas, and the positions which they occupy with respect to each 
other, and their situations on the disc 
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foundations of Selenography, that branch of Astronomy which concerns itself with the accurate 
delineation of the lunar surface details, and which has made such remarkable progress dunng the past 
300 years, that now our knowledge of the Moon’s surface is more complete than our knowledge of 
many parts of our own Earth Some of these charts made by the earlier observers have come down to 
us, which, although from their crudity and lack of detail they possess little or no scientific value, 
testify to the zeal and persistence of their authors, who deserve every credit for what they were able 

to accomplish with the poor means 
at their disposal These observers 
hoped in the course of time to be able 
to detect evidence of change on the 
Moon, and the same hope still animates 
the breasts of those who since then, 
and even now, are still pursuing this 
branch of Astronomy 

It would occupy too much space 
to describe at length the history of 
Selenography, so that only the briefest 
outline can be given Its progress 
was regulated by the telescopes in 
use from time to time, as these 
gradually increased in power and 
perfection, our knowledge of the Moon 
increased in a like ratio No reliable 
and at all comprehensive maps of the 
Moon were produced before 1837, in 
which year Beer and Madler’s map was 
published This was thirty-seven 
inches in diameter, and founded on 
observations made during the years 
1830 to 1837 It is a marvellous piece 
of work, considering that it was made 
with the aid of a telescope of only 
three and three-quarter inches aper- 
ture Observers m England had how- 
ever not been idle, and some valuable 
work was done by a number of ama- 
teur observers, under the direction of 
a committee appointed by the British 
Association, in an endeavour to con- 
struct a map of 200 inches to the 
Moon’s diameter This huge task 
was never completed owing to the 
death of Mr W R Birt, the leader 
The next complete map after 
Madler’s was one compiled 
by Schmidt of Athens, seventy-five inches in diameter, and containing far more detail than Beer 
and Madler’s This task occupied Schmidt for more than thirty years Subsequently, maps on a 
much smaller scale were pubhshed by two Enghsh observers, Neison and Eiger These were followed 
in 1910 by the writer s large map of the Moon — seventy-seven inches in diameter 

Within the last thirty years photography has been very successfully applied to producing pictures 



THE EARTH AS SEEN FROM THE MOON 
In the foreground we have a typical lunar landscape with mountain 
peaks The Earth is seen high m the lunar sky The drawmg also depicts 
small craters and a system of cracks m the surface, caused by shrinkage 
The Earth would appear to the Ennarians thirteen times as large as the 
Moon appears to us, and the reflected sunlight would be greater m a still 
larger ratio 
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r rom Kiwwkdge ] ^ ^ 

KKY MAP OF THB MOON 

This shows on a atnail scale all the principal named objects on the Moon s surface and is therefore of great value as a work of reference in cxa 
anj descnption of these features of our satellite The names attached to the various formations were given by the early observers Some names 1 
added in recent times by other selenographers These names fulfil the useful purpose of enabling the observer to identify objects when using 
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of celestial objects, and in no case with greater success than m that of the Moon, several examples 
of these photographs appearing m this publication Unfortunately these do not show the immense 
amount of detail which can be seen m the ongmal negatives; a good deal of which is lost in the process 
of reproduction 

When the 60-inch telescope at Mount Wilson was ready for testing some years ago, photographs 
of the Moon were taken for that purpose, and they turned out to be by far the best representations 
of the surface secured up to that time, but even these fine results have been exceeded by the photographs 
recently taken with the new 100-inch 


telescope at the same obsei vatory These 
show much more and finer details than 
were previously shown, and a close study 
of them has revealed many objects now 
recorded for the hist time A complete 
photographic atlas of the Moon, taken 
by such an instrument, would not only 
be of the greatest interest to lunar ob- 
servers of to-day, but would be invaluable 
if compared with similar pictures taken, 
say, in 100 years’ time, with a view to 
discovering whether any change — and 
to what extent — had taken place m the 
interval , but at present there seems no 
prospect of this work being taken m 
hand, as the tckscope is in constant use 
m other directions, where much more 
important problems await solution 

The comparative nearness of the 
Moon and the absence of an atmosphere 
renders it the easiest of all telescopic 
objects, and enables its surface features 
to be seen sharp and clear, without the 
blurring effects which would be produced 
had we to look at it through an atmosphere 
such as surrounds the Earth 

The Moon, as seen by the naked eye 
at any time, but more especially when it 
IS full, presents a bright disc mottled 
with light and dark patches, varying 
from intense brilliancy through varying 



shades of grey almost to blackness If a PHOTO(U<Arir of a portion of thf moon 

we look at the Moon through a pair of This shows the Marc Cnsmm just before sunset It will be noticed 

binoculars it will be seen that the dark western side of the Marc has partly disappeared from view in 

, , ,, , the shadow of the approaching lu^ht, whilst on the opposite bide the 

areas predominate in the northern hemi- shadows cast by the mountain border aie very distinct 

sphere, the southern half being much 


brighter on the whole A still closei examination reveals the fact that the brightest regions are the 
mountainous portions, whilst the dark areas are comparatively smooth 

Anyone looking at the Moon for the first time through a telescope can hardly refrain from 
exclamations of surprise and pleasure at the wonderful scenes presented to his gaze To see the 
Moon under the best conditions, that is when its rugged surface is visible, the observer should direct his 
telescope to it at any time between New Moon, when its narrow crescent is first seen m the west, and 


I 
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a day or two before it is Full , and a similar interval after Full and the next New Moon The ruggedness 
IS best seen near the ‘‘ Terminator — that region which separates the bnght surface from the un- 
lUuminated part of the disc Along this region the Sun is ]ust nsing or setting on the Moon, and 
every irregularity of the surface is thrown into strong relief — the mountains and crater walls 
throwing their long, tapenng shadows in a direction opposite the Sun, and for many miles these 
shadows are very black, there being no twilight to modify their intensity It is indeed by measuring 
the length of these shadows that the height of the mountains on the Moon has been determined 
It IS sometimes asked what is the smallest object that can be seen on the Moon To form some 



idea we must take into account 
the Moon's distance, which, in 
round figures, is about 240,000 
miles If we direct a telescope 
to the Moon, having an eye- 
piece capable of magnifying 
1,000 times, this would be 
equivalent to bringing the Moon 
to within 240 miles of the Earth 
It will be at once realised that 
however well illuminated, we 
could not make out any detail 
with the naked eye upon an 
object 240 miles away, on the 
Earth, and besides this, there 
are few telescopes that will 
stand a magnifying power of 
1,000 and give good definition, 
not because of any imperfec- 
tion in the instrument, but 
because atmospheric tremors 
would spoil the sharpness of 
definition This unsteadiness 
of our atmosphere acts in 
severely limiting the utility 
of our telescopes m their appli- 
cation to the heavenly bodies 
Hence astronomers are always 
looking out for locations for 
their observatories where they 
can rely, not only on freedom 
from clouds, but on a still air 
It IS generally agreed that 
the most powerful telescope 
used under the best conditions 
would just reveal the existence 
of an object not less than 100 
yards m height and length, and 


From a Photo by] [MM Loewy and Pmseux, Pans Observatory then Only by rcaSOn Of thc 

A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MOON AT ABOUT SEVEN DAYS OED ghadow it WOUld Cast Under the 

It well represents the aspect presented in a small telescope and shows the rugged , , r au c -n 

surface of the southern hemisphere (which is at the top) At the lower portion Slanting rayS 01 the oun rro- 
the lyunar Alps and Apennmes are just coming into view at sunrise bably an object the Size of 




Ffom Knotvledge ] [Takan at the Pans Obseroatory hy~MM I oewy and Pmseu» 

A PHOTOGRAPH OF A PORTION OF THK MOON 

This picture was taken a few day» before sunset, at the tune of the waning Moon The declining Sun has already caused the 
craters on the left-hand side to become fiUed with shadow The upper part shows the crater Kepler, with its system of bright 
rays , and have the crater Aristarchus, one of the brightest spots on the Moon, now only visible under the high 

:3un as a bnght patdi with a number of rays emanating from it At this particular region of the Moon no mountains exist that 

can be seen m profile on the limb 




Ffom “ Knowledge ”] \T alien at the Pans Ohsenatofy ly MM Locwy and Putseux 

A PHOTOGRAPH OF A PORTION OF THF MOON 

This represents the aspect of the surface when the Moon is about seven days old The larger poijtiou is seen with the Sun ^over- 
head, consequently, nothing is visible in relief More relief is found near the right-hand edge, where the Sun has not reached 

such a gieat devation m the lunar sky 
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the largest pyramid m Egypt or St Paul’s Cathedral could be made out as a slight irregularity on 
the surface, but without anything to show its real shape or nature 

Many efforts in times past have been made to try and discover the existence on the Moon of the 
works of animated beings, and some of the old observers, with their feeble instruments, claimed to 
have detected objects which were of artificial construction , but these views were dispelled by later 
observers using more powerful optical aid It was found that these formations were much too large 
to have been thus formed, and must be ascribed to natural causes There is one such object that may 
be mentioned It is situated near the centre 
of the disc, being about 65 miles m length and 
500 feet in height, described by some as the 
“ straight wall,” and by others as the ” railway 
line ” It is well shown on the upper part of 
the photograph opposite page 53 If it is 
viewed through a small telescope when seen 
near the terminator, it appears to be a perfectly 
straight line, which would easily suggest its 
artificial origin , but when examined in a 
powerful telescope it is seen not to be quite 
so straight as it first appeared It has many 
bends and curves in its length and is also very 
irregular in its height In reality it is one side 
of a line of cliffs, caused by a fault in the surface, 
which has subsided to a depth equal to the 
height of the exposed cliff 

Other instances might be mentioned where 
the old observers found rectangular areas sur- 
rounded and enclosed by low walls, suggesting 
ramparts Other objects consisted of several 
ndges running parallel to each other, and also 
looking like artificial formations , but these 
are merely fanciful ideas not supported by 
facts 

From these considerations let us now turn 
to the study of the various objects we find by 
our telescopes to occupy such a large space 
on the Moon The most prominent may be 
classified under the following heads - 

The large dark areas or plains which the 
ancients described as Maria oi Seas, 
and the ndges which are associated 
with them 

The mountain walled plains 

The crater-likc objects, mostly of large 
size 

The ring-plains, craters, crater cones, craterlcts, crater pits, valleys, clefts or cracks, and 
mountain ranges 

The wonderful systems of bright rays or streaks 

From this catalogue it will be seen that there is no lack of variety in respect of the objects we 
find on the lunar surface We commence with the Mana or Seas If we examine a photograph of 
the Moon taken at or near Full, of which photographs there is now a large number, we are at once 



Fiom a Draw%nf(] [By Kne^tr 

CI,EFiS ON THE MOON’S SURFACE* 

This IS a hnc c\cimi>k of the systems of Clefts which abound 
on the Moon, and as drawn by the late J N Kricgcr, based 
on <x photograph The large ciatcr ring is known as 
Tnesncckcr it will be noticed that the clefts seem to emanate 
fiom i point just to the west of this tomiation 
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by these dark areas, and we notice 
ther, that they predominate m the northern and eastern portions of the disc It is also worthv 
of note that none of the dark areas extend as far as the elge or limb Mo t of th se 
communicate with each other, having no separate definite boundaries To this rl however SS 
are two conspicuom exceptions one is the Mare Cnsium (the Sea of Cnses) in the north-west a arc^^r 
/th^c f a bright mountainous country . the other is known as the Mare Humorum 
T? tbe opposite or south-east portion of the disc, and slightly m size 

Three other roughly circular plains he to the east of the Mare Crisium, and connected with each 
^her, extend in a chain almost across the entire disc These are in order from west to east the 

Mare Tranquihtatis (Sea of Tranquility), the Mare Serenitatis (Sea of Serenity), and the Mare 

^ Irnbrium (Scs, of Rsiins) 

When these vast areas 

.® ‘I? scrutinised through a 

* ' * ^ telescope, they ap- 

• ^ 4. *^'‘(5 ® the smallest irregularities 

' ^ ^ impression is quite 

i wlieu either of them is 

I* ^ 1 crossed by the terminator 

t *b i V‘ S' • -‘»« '■'»»„ the Sen's 

I A ^ W%' ^ ^ I I'^ys fall on them ob- 

^ / bquely, either when nsing 

^ - ^ will be 

^ ' found that they abound 

^ / m hoUows and amuons 

' 0 ^ ^ rounded swellings 

'' or ridges extending for 

’* ^ 6®-^** "^be real 

^ 0 surfaces of these plains 
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resemble in many ways 


the great 
America 


CHART OF THE MOON referred to rise in places 

S4r“^rtsr^-ss‘“?r3srr'„rss.,ij£— 'hr“nh™“to;'::: 

The foUowing is a list of the principal Mana or Seas on the Moon — 

Mare Australe Crisium, Foecunditatis, Frigons, Humboldtianum, Humorum Imbnum 
Proceuiu^ ' Tranquilitatis, Vaporum, Smythii, and the Oceanu^ 

In addition, th^e are a number of other and smaUer dark areas, prefixed by the words Sinus Lacus 
and Palus, and which are more particularly descnbed m text-books on the ion 

The great expanse of these so-called seas may be mferred from the fact that the Mare Crisium has 


prairies of 
The ridges 



From “ Knowledge ”] {Taken at the Pans Observatory by MM Loewy and Pu%s$ux 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF A PORTION OF THE MOON 

Taken when the Moon was nearly at its First Quarter The large ring plains on the light are still in shadow, the rising Sun having 
just touched their mountain ramparts into visibility The greater portion of the surface thus shown lies to tlie south of the equator 
and IS of a rugged nature On the left and near the bottom is the large ring plain Theophilus one of the finest of its class on the 
Moon, and a rival to Copernicus Its inner terraced walls and multiple central mountam are easily seen 



trom “ Knowledge ” ] i Puiseux 

A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MOON 


Taken when the Moon was nearly FuU The Sun is rising on the formations near the extreme right hand (F ) limb , left of the centre it 
IS shming overhead This photograph shows the prmcipal systems of bright rays The chief and most conspicuous are those assoaated 
with Tycho, which is found as a bnght ring near the top of the photograph Below it, and near the centre, we find the rays radiating from 

Copernicus, and to the right of Copenucus is the Kepler system 
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an area of roughly 78,000 square miles, being nearly 300 miles from north to south, and 350 miles 

Serenitatis is nearly circular, being 433 miles from north to south 
Tu contains approximately 125,000 square miles, whilst if we 

\ ^ greatest of the circular plains, we find a length of about 750 miles and 

a breadth of 700 miles, which gives an area of about 340,000 square miles Further, it may be mentioned 
in respect of the Occanus Proccllarum, the most extensive of all the seas, but with very indefinite 
boundaries, the area cannot be less than 2,000,000 square miles The forces which produced these 
great expanses will be dealt with later 

Ridges These curious serpentine banks already referred to are found almost solely on the great 
p ains or seas, are in many cases concentric with their borders, but in other instances they are seen 
to traverse the surface in various directions, bung subject to no well-defined arrangement Rarely 
are they found to be straight, but serpentine, with many bays or inflexions in their course Frequently 
t ey throw out arms or branches and are often associated with small ciateis, which are found on 
their tlanks or summits They are no doubt 
folds in the surface, and. it has been sug- 
gested, mark the places where cracks 
formerly existed, and through which molten 
lava has been extruded on both sides On 
the other hand, some of these ridges form 
segments of circles, suggesting they are all 
that IS now left of once complete mountain 
ridges, which have been reduced and partly 
destroyed by the action of lava at the 
time the seas were formed Some of 
the most remarkable of these objects 
will be found on tlie borders of the Marc 
Humorum, and also in the Maie Nectans, 
where there is cpiite a network of them, 
but all the plains show them to a greater 
or less extent, and they are quite con- 
spicuous on some of the lunar photographs , 
they vary m length, but one to two Imndrcd 
miles IS not uncommon 

Craters and Crater4ihc objects — ^^rhese 
arc the most numerous, and, genoially 
speaking, the most striking objects to bo 
found on the Moon They present a wide 
range of size and shapt‘, fiom the laige 
mountain rings to the smallest ciater cones of a few bundled yards in diameter In general form 
they are approximatidy circular, but in the largest ones considei <ible departure from the circle is 
obvious If thcsc‘ are examined closely with a powerful telescope it will be seen that the surrounding 
mountain wall is often polygonal, rather than circular, suggesting that whilst the original form was 
that of a circle, pressure from without or within has forced the line of the rampaits into more or less 
lineal sections, standing at various angles to each othci 

These cratcr-like objects have been divided into several classes, according to their individual 
characteristics We commence with the walled plains These represent the largest enclosures, from 
60 to 150 miles m diameter They are generally encircled by mountainous ramparts, rising in some cases 
to 12,000 feet above the interior These ramparts are very complex in structure, their continuity 
being broken by valleys and broad passes, and with many terraces on the inner slopes, and many 
evidences of landslips from the same The level interior of these enclosures is broken m nearly all 



Ar/tiUKl IS about sixty Hve miles m diamelci Uhe chart gives 
iiumy objects iccoulcd for the first time by means of photography 
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cases by large craters, groups of mountains, and isolated peaks, ndges, clefts and crater-like 
depressions 

The large walled plains have many of the characteristics of the smaller Mana, and have by some 
authorities been placed in the same category They probably owe their existence to the same forces 
which formed the lunar seas The following are examples of these objects Clavius, the largest, 
followed by such as Petavius, Furnenus, and Langrenus, in the south-west quadrant W Humboldt, 
Cleomedes, Gauss, and Endymion, in the north-west quadrant In the south-east quadrant, where 
they are most numerous, we have Maginus, Longomontanus, Shickhard, Walter, Pitatus, Ptolemaeus, 
Gnmaldi, and Riccioh 


inese amer irom tne walled 


The next class of objects claiming our attention is the Ring Plains 
plams in that they are smaller, with more symmetrically circular walls They are also more numerous, 
r r appearance suggests 

I * ^ stnkmgly the probability 

I their volcanic ongm Their 

P f . surrounding ramparts are 

and very massive, and fall 
with steep declivity to the 
interior floor The walls on 
the exterior, on the other hand, 
rise with a gentle slope from 
the surrounding country These 
outer slopes are however very 
rugged, and in many cases 
traversed m a radial manner 
by what may be lava ndges 
with deep intervening valleys, 
which sometimes are found 
to consist of chains of small 
craters On the summit of the 
walls, peaks of considerable 
elevation are often found The 
inner slopes are very frequently 
broken by a series of terraces, 
which descend one below the 
other till the floor is reached 
These terraces are separated 
from each other by yawnmg 
crevasses of unknown depth, 
and are in all probabihty 
caused by the action of molten 
lava in the intenor under- 
mining the walls, and so causmg 
large portions to slip down from time to time The most striking and perfect object m this class 
IS the weH-known crater called Copernicus, fifty-six miles in diameter, and standmg m an isolated 
position between the Mare Nubium and the Mare Imbnum Some wonderful photographs of this 
formation have been secured at Mount Wilson by the use of the 100-inch Hooker Telescope They 
reveal much detail and give a splendid view of this most noble object A study of these photographs 
brings some mterestmg facts to our notice It will be observed that the crest of the wall is not circular, 
but is broken up into a number of straight ndges and curved sections, but all fairly uniform m height 
Accordmg to Neison, the walls rise above the intenor some 12,000 feet At the centre is a group 



Photo piammanon 

A PHOTOGRAPH OP A PORTION OP THp MOON 
The upper part shows the northern half of the ring plain Ptolemaeus The well- 
formed ring, partly filled with shadow, which is in contact with its northern 
rampart, is named Herschel, after the great astronomer A htUe to the right and 
below Herschel is a large roughly-arcular enclosure, with a smooth dark floor, 
and very broken walls, and is named Flammarion, after the well-known Prench 
astronomer of that name 




Taken towards sunset, as shown by the lengthening shadows on the left hand side Some of the deeper craters near the Terminator are already 
filled with shadow The dark surface of the M iHumorum is shown to the upper nght-hand side, with Gassendi on its lower margm Near the 
centre is BuUialdus, with several specimens of ruined rings around it, on the surface of the M Kubium Faint of the Hesiodus 

VaUey, also of the valleys to the west of the M Humomm, can be traced For the names of the other prommeut features, reference should 

be made to the key map 
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of mountains, of which seven peaks can be counted These are probabl}? the rums of a smgle 
mountain of considerable size, shattered by the force of volcanic energy, which was unable to escape 
through Its central orifice On the southern half of the floor are a number of hills, which a closer 
inspection would probably reveal as crater cones The northern half of fhe floor is comparatively 
smooth m 

There are numerous other formations on the Moon very like Copernicus, and quite as large, which 
would present a similarly grand 


spectacle if they were as well placed 
on the disc We may refer to 
Theophilus, sixty-four miles in 
diameter , BuUialdus, thirty-eight 
miles in diameter , Aristillus, 
Langrenus, Petavius, and Era- 
tosthenes, all of which are well 
shown on the vanous lunar photo- 
graphs now in existence 

Craiers — These are a sub- 
division of the crater rings and 
other objects just described In 
most cases the difference is slight 
and the division therefore diffi- 
cult Whilst possessing most of 
the characteristics of the ring 
plams, they are smaller, and in 
form more truly circular In 
diameter they vary from fifteen 
to three miles or less The outer 
walls nse more steeply to the 
summit, and the descent on the 
inner side is equally abrupt 
They are found on every part 
of the lunar surface, and probably 
originated at a time when vol- 
canic energy first began to wane 
Many have a brighter and newer 
aspect than the locality m which 
they stand, and not infrequently 
they are surrounded by or stand 
on a small bright area encircling 
them hke a halo 

It is generally assumed that 
the bright area consists of whitish 
ash or matenal ejected from the 
volcano itself Whilst to the 
casual observer the ring plains 
and crater rings seem to be 
distributed over the lunar surface 
in a haphazard manner, the 
careful student will not fail to 
note that this is not quite the 
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case He will see, for instance, that 
crater rings or ring plains arc often 
found in pairs, in which the individuals 
strongly resemble each other Take 
for illustration, Atlas and Hercules 
x\ristoteles and Eudoxus, Aristillus 
and Autolycus, Sabine and Ritter, and 
among the smaller objects, Beei and 
Beer A 

Central Peaks —These mountain 
masses are common to nearly ever\ 
kind of enclosure on the Moon, tiom 
the large mountain-encircled plains to 
the smallest type of crater ring A 
careful inspection of the Moon, even by 
a small telescope, or the study of a 
good photograph, will not fail to reveal 
the fact that in a \ cry large number of 
cases at the centre of the ring there is a 
mountain mass sometimes consisting 
of one peak, and in other cases of a 
multiple p eak These central moun- 
tains are of considerable si/e and great 
elevation Attention may be called 
to a few typical instances 
If the crater Tycho is examined, a central mountain mass is seen at once, and on one of its Hanks a 
smaller elevation This latter is very easily seen sometimes, and at other times is invisible in small 
telescopes On the summit of this smaller mountain a crater has been found The large central mountain 



COMPARISON OF THE) SIZES OF TWO OF THE EENAR 
MOUNTAIN-RINGED PLAINS, AND THE AREA OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


Mauroljcus is a great plain of 150 miles m diameter, sui rounded bv a 
rugged mountain rampart using to the height of 12,000 feet above the 

intenor 
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From Knowledge '] haunch 

STEREOGRAM OF THE MOON’S ECLIPSE, 1909 

The two photographs aie taken at the same time and arranged for viewing thiough a stereoscope U hen tins ib done the 
real nature of the Moon as a huge globe is strikingly brought out 
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Ffom “ Knowledge ”J \TaUen at the Pans Observatory by MM Loewy and Pmseux 

A PHOlO(,RAPII OK A PORTION OF THB MOON’S SURFACE i 

On the upper part, the Ariclaeub and Hysinus Clefts arc well seen They are situated not far from the centre of the disc The 
lower half shows a good portion of the Mare Screnitatis This is bounded on the right by the Caucasus and Alpine Ranges , the 
memus Mountains forniiiig its upper or southern bound irv The large oval ring plam near the lower left hand edge is known as 
Posidonius, sixty-two miles in di.imctcr Its tabteiii wall has been very much reduced by the erosive influence of the lava which 
formed the Mare vSeitnitalis on the margin of which it now stands 
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IS at least 5,000 feet in 
altitude Copernicus has a 
multiple central mountain , 
consisting of seven peaks 
and already alluded to 
Another fine instance of a 
great crater ring with a 
central mountain is 
Theophilus Here again 
the onginal mountain 
has been shattered into 
several parts, one of 
which, according to 
Eiger, rises to 6,000 feet 
above the floor, the whole 
mass covering an area of 
about 300 square miles 
Another prominent ring 
plain with a fine central 
mountain is Bullialdus, 
with its peak rising at 
least 3,000 feet above the 
interior 

In contra-distinction 
to these and many others 
that might be pointed 
out, there are numerous 
instances of large moun- 
tain-enclosedplains, which 
show no traces of a 
central mountain, such, 
for mstance, as Plato, 
Archimedes, and Ptole- 
maeus It is quite possi- 
ble that central moun- 
tains once existed on 
these mtenors, but the 
present appearance of the 
surface suggests that they 
have been melted down 
to the general level by 
lava when the whole in- 
terior was in a liquid 
state There are also 
other mountain-nnged 
enclosures where the 
erosive forces have not 
quite succeeded in de- 
stroying all traces of a 
central mountain mass 
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Instances of these are found, in Pitatus, Cleomedes, 
Atlas, Posidonius, Gassendi, and Alphonsus In one or 
two other cases the central mountain has probably 
given place to a crater depression This is well illus- 
trated by the crater ring Hesiodus 

As to the origin and nature of these mountains, there 
can be little doubt hut that they are volcanic cones, 
thrown up after the interior of the ring plain on which 
they stand had solidified and when the volcanic energy 
was waning, and had arrived at a similar stage to 
that on the Earth, when our present volcanoes were 
formed 

The smallest elevated objects on the Moon are the 
Crater Cones and, Craterlets These are very numerous, 
and no attempt has been made to count them, every 
inci ease of telescopic power adds to their number Many 
known now are less than half a mile in diameter Some 
of the smallest of these crater cones are found in the 
interior of Archimedes and Plato, and form excellent 



Photo hvl Werhes Observatory 


REGION OF THEOPHIEUS 

A hne photograph of the mountain rmged plain Theophilus, sixty-four 
miles in diameter The central peak rises 6,000 feet, and the inner walls 
rise full 15,000 feet above the interior Radiating from its outer walls 
lava ridges can be seen, also some minute craters in chains 



MAP OF A PORTION Oh THF MOON 
Ihis little chart is a copy of one made by 
Galileo 111 the >cai llUO, ind is piobably the 
very first ever made It ib very difficult to 
idaitify with ccrlaiutv the fonnations shown 
with anything on the IMoon it piescnt 

telescopic tests Tlicso minute objects 
strongly resemble terrestrial volcanoes 
Crater-pits — These are m a distinct 
class, inasmuch as they are depressions, 
but, like the craterlets, are found all over 
the Moon, though principally on the great 
expanses of the Maria Some are with- 
out external walls while otheis have them, 
but in all cases they rise but a few feet 
above the outside level They are best 
seen when near the terminator 

Among the more obscure details of 
the lunar surface, but of extreme interest, 
are the clefts or crevasses, which may be 
divided into two classes the Valleys, and 
Cracks or Clefts Of the valleys, the most 
important is the great Alpine Valley, 
some eighty-threc miles in length, which 
cuts through the Alps to the west of 
Plato It averages hve or six miles in 
width, and is easily seen in the photo- 
graphs of this region or by means of a 
small telescope Other valleys of less 
importance and distinguished only from 
the clefts by their width and gently 
sloping sides, abound Several examples 
may be given From the east side of 
Hesiodus runs a long valley, almost in a 
straight line, for 200 miles It is two or 
three miles in width at its commencement, 
but after some distance has been traversed 



1 Mount Wihon Observatory 

REGION OF THE EUNAR RING-PEAIN PEATO 

Reproduced from a photograph taken at Mount Wilson Observatory The lower portion of the photograph shows the 
appearance of the surface at the north pole The crater rings are elliptical by reason of ' oreshortenmg, due to the Moon 
large ring p’ain near the centre is known as Plato The level region below it is the IVtare Frigons, and 
that above is the Mare Imbrium A little above Plato are two isolated mountain masses, known as Pico and Piton The 
mountain's on the left of Plato are the Eunar Alps with the great Alpine cutting through tht m 



Photo by] [Mount W^hon Observatory 

region of the EUNAR APENNINES 

This IS reproduced from one of the Mount Wilson photographs It gives a very fine view of the Apeniune Range of Moimtams 
which bound the Mare Imbrium and are seen at this time under the rays of the setting Sun At the end of this range — on the 
right — ^is the fine crater ring Eratosthenes Near the centre is thelaige mountain ringed plain Archimedes, fifty miles m 
diameter, with walls rising nearl 3 5,000 feet above the interior Running from Archimedes towards the mountams wifi 

be found a number of valleys extending for many miles 
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It graduaUy contracts and becomes increasingly difficult to trace There is also another 
fine specimen, which begins at the northern end of Herodotus, and runs in a horse-shoe like 
curve for a great distance Both these objects are easily seen under proper conditions with a 
small telescope On the western side of the Mare Humorum are three large and prominent 
curved valleys, running concentric with the shore of this sea The longest one has a course 
of 190 miles This group comprises the most remarkable and finest system of valleys on 
the Moon 

Clefts ^The true clefts, of which there are several hundred already known, are in the nature of 
cracks or crevasses Some are of considerable size and quite conspicuous, whilst others are so narrow 
that they test the defining power of our best telescopes These cracks differ from the valleys m that 
their sides are very jagged, and frequently disturbed by the intrusion of craterlets along their course, 
and are probably caused by the once plastic surface contracting during the period when it was becoming 

solidifi e d 
Most of these 
clefts are 
found m the 
northern 
hemisphere, 
where the 
Maria and 
other level 
surfaces ab- 
ound, they are 
quite absent 
from the 
mountainous 
regions of the 
south Many 
of the ring 
plains are tra- 
versed by 
them Fine 
systems of 
clefts will be 
found on the 
mtenor of At- 
las, Posi- 
donius, and 
Gassendi, 
whilst on the 

mtenor of Alphonsus several of these are found to be associated with the well-known dark 
areas in that crater, fi oin wliK'h they issue like dned-up nver-beds Again, on the open plain to the 
west of Tnesneckcr is found a very complex system of clefts of considerable length, all apparently 
having their source in one common centre Quite close to these, and m some respects physically 
connected, are the great Hyginus cleft and the long valley-hke depression, known as the Andaeus 
cleft, but having all the cha met eristics of a shallow valley 

A description of the Moon’s surface would not be in any sense complete unless some reference 
were made to three othoi classes of formation These are the mountain ranges, the isolated 
peaks, and the wonderful systems of bright streaks or rays which are so conspicuous on the 
Full Moon's face. 



rnr: i.unar cratidr ring tycho 


This photograph gives a good gtMur.il view of this noble object, fifty-four miles m diameter, and with 
ramparts rising steeply fiom tin mtcuoi to the height of 16,000 feet In the centre is seen a large moun- 
tain mass, casting its felia<low loi siune miles on the plain at its feet This crater is the centre of the 
greatest system of bright ia>s on llu Moon The shape of Tycho is circular, the elliptical appearance 
being dut to fon shortening, because the Moon is a globe 
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Mountain Ranges^ etc —The most striking feature presented by the Moon when viewed through 
a good telescope is the extremely rugged and mountainous character of much of its surface, all of 
which indicates that at some time or other it must have been the scene of the most appalling 
disturbance or upheaval The mountains of the Moon lose nothing in comparison with those of the 
Earth on the score of size and height Reliable measures of these mountains show peaks rising to 
25,000 or 26,000 feet The surface to the south, whilst very rugged and broken by all kinds of crater- 
like formations, possesses no well-defined mountain ranges These are however found in the northern 
hemisphere There they are seen to form the boundaries of some of the large Maria or seas The 
principal ranges are the Alps, the Caucasus, and the Apennines They form a massive range 


of peaks bordering the 
western side of the Mare 
Imbnum, and separating 
it from the Mare Serenitatis 
These names were given 
by old astronomers from some 
fancied resemblance to their 
terrestrial namesakes They 
even went so far as to 
name one of the peaks in the 
Lunar Alps Mont Blanc, 
which rises some 12,000 feet 
above the plain at its base 
Many other peaks m the 
same range rise from 5,000 
to 8,000 feet The massive 
Caucasus range, though not 
so high as the Alps, boasts 
one peak near the ring plain 
Calippus, which towers to 
the height of 19,000 feet 
The Apennines, however, 
are the most important 
mountain range on the Moon 
It extends m an enormous 
curve some 400 miles, ter- 
minating on the south-east 
at the fine ring plain Era- 
tosthenes, where the massive 
Mount Wolf IS found rising 
about 12,000 feet There 
are upwards of 3,000 well- 
defined peaks in this range 
of mountains Other moun- 
tain ranges, of which space 
will not allow any descnp- 
tion, are the Taurus Moun- 



tains, the Harbinger Moun- 
tains, the Altai Mountains, 
and the Riphaean range 
Other ranges are situated 


Plioio by] {YcrUs Ob’icrvatofy 

THE MARE SERI3:NI TATIS 

The photograph shows the whole of the Marc Serenitatis, with the crater Bessel near 
the upper part On the upper edge is the large crater ring Phnius, and from this 
running all down the left side is a curious serpentine ridge Other ridges of a similar 
nature are found in many places on the Moon, but mostly on the surface of the “ seas 





Pamhng ] 


Uy Afinur imale 


THE MOON’S HAEO 

effect produced by innumerable prism shaped crystals of ice suspended m the atmosphere and distiiiiL forty-five times 
the diameter of the Moon’s disc from the outer edge of the Moon The halOf or glory, has prismatic colourings, the red tint at 
the edge nearest the Moon and the blue on the outer margm This distinguishes the phenomenon from the more usual corona^ 
which IS due to aqueous vapour and s coloured blue nearest the luminary and red towards the exter or nm 




Photo by] [Mount Wthon Oh<^cfvatory 

region near the centre of the moon 


This IS another oreproduction of one of the latest photographs taken at Mount Wilson Observatory, and shows a wonderful 
amount of fine detail A number of curious longitudmal valleys will be seen cuttmg through mountainous districts The 
large nng plain at the bottom is Pto emaeus, and above this Alphonsus and Arzachel, and to the left of these objects'the 
rugged nature of the surface, as seen under the rays of the settmg Sun, is well brought out The “ Straight Wall ” will be 
noticed at the upper nght-hand side, and a httle farther to the nght of this is a long valley runnmg paralld with it 
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so near the edge of the Moon that their peaks are often seen in profale against the sky. and 
when thus observed present a most charming and interesting spectacle 

Isolated —There are many instances of isolated mountain masses to be found 

on the surface, more especially on the Mana, where they seem to have survived the leveUing 
action of the molten lava which surged around them One well-known peak is Pico, which will 
be found on the open plain to the south of Plato There are several other objects of this Hacc 
close by When seen under oblique illumination they are very striking objects their white 
surfaces showing up m strong contrast to the long spire-like black shadows they cast on the 
level country at their base 

The Bright Streaks or Rays —These are very conspicuous under a high light at or near the time of 
Full Moon They are generally associated with some large crater ring, from which they radiate in 
all directions to great distances Their nature and origin have never been satisfactorily explained 
and at present they form one of the unsolved enigmas of the Moon So complex are they in fomi 
and so indefinite m outline 
that no one has attempted 
the almost impossible 
task of mapping them 
We have therefore to 
rely exclusively on photo- 
graphic pictures to show 
the true aspect of these 
The most prominent of 
these systems of bright rays 
IS that which is associated 
with the deep well-formed 
crater Tycho, found m 
the mountainous district 
towards the south pole, 
easily visible on the photo- 
graphs as well as in the 
smallest of telescopes 
These rays do not radiate 
from the centre of Tycho, 
but from a spot a little to 
the east of it They can 
be traced for several hun- 
dreds of miles, passing 
over mountain and plain 
without interruption 

Other systems of less importance, but almost as conspicuous, arc found associated with the 
craters Copernicus, Kepler, Anaxagoras, Aristarchus, and several others , whilst minor systems 
are to be seen m connection with the following crater rings Autolycus, Aristillus, Proclus, 
Fumenus, and Menelaus 

Several theories have been put forward to explain the nature of these markings, but one and 
all are open to serious objection Obviously they are m the nature of superficial markings, 
as no elevations are found to follow their tracks across the level plains The most probable 
explanation is that they mark the course of cracks in the surface from which whitish material has 
been ejected and deposited along each side In many cases little bright craters are found on these 
streaks, which seems to lend some weight to the eruptive theory Another ingenious theory has 
been propounded by Mr H G Tomkins, FRAS, in which he suggests that these streaks are 



hrom a Drawing] tne Abba Moraux 

A OgiDFT IN Tim MOON’S SURFACE NEAR IIYGINUS 
The Ilyguius Cleft is a wide lugged valley near the Moon’s centre, and is seen on many 
photographs, cdso being visible in a small telescope It is probably volcanic in its ongm 
and its course in some places seemb to be interrupted by small craters Its depth is 

unknown 
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actually deposits of salt left by the ancient oceans He has found large tracks in Northern India, 
where salt has been exuded from the subsoil, and becomes visible in the dry season as white streaks 
extending for long distances 

Having thus briefly and incompletely described the principal objects found on the Moon, it will 
be interesting to try and ascertain what is the probable cause or causes which have produced the 
aspect which this surface presents Generally speaking two theones are held to explain things as 

they are at present The one ascribes 
the origin of the lunar formations to 
volcanic energy acting from within, 
and the other to forces external to 
the Moon, or, in other words, to the 
impacts of foreign bodies on its surface 
The former view is the one held by 
the majority of astronomers, and 
especially by those who have made a 
study of the Moon’s surface by means 
of adequate telescopic aid The min- 
ority hold to the impact theory R A 
Proctor once held this view, but in his 
later days disowned it Professoi 
Shaler, the distinguished American 
geologist, held similar opinions m 
a modified form, and he believed 
that the lunar Maria, great and small, 
were the result of the impacts of 
bolides ten to fifteen miles m diameter 
The latest advocate of note is Dr See, 
an American astronomer, who holds 
the same views regarding the fonnation 
of the lunar seas as enunciated by 
Shaler Dr See is also a firm believer 
in the capture ” theory, which ac- 
counts for the growth of the planetary 
bodies by their capture of vast quanti- 
ties of meteorites or small planetary 
bodies moving in space, and he regards 
the Moon as a planet which has grown 
to its present size by the constant ram 
of meteors, both great and small, on 
its surface 



There are many and serious ob- 
jections to this impact theory which 
space does not allow to be fully dis- 
cussed here Only a brief allusion to 
some can therefore be made We find 
on the Moon, as already stated, plains 
surrounded by mountam rings of all sizes up to 150 miles in diameter Judging from appearances 
the large rings are amongst the oldest formations, the smaller and more regularly circular objects 
having appeared at a later date, and probably the smaller the crater the later has been the date of its 
birth If we accept the impact theory we must assume, which is very unlikely, that the largest 


MAP OF IHE MOON BY DE RHEITA 
De lUieita was one of the earliest of the seleiiographers, and this map — 
made m 1645 — shows what he was able to distinguish on the Moon with 
his poor telescope The crater at the upper part of the disc is no doubt 
Tycho, and from which he draws a number of radiatmg bright streaks 
He also shows very well the various Maria, or seas, and the crateis 
Copernicus and Kepler, with then surrounding bright areas 




Photo hy\ {Mount Wil<fon Obunmiory 

REGION NKAR THE MOON^S SOUTH POX,K 

This IS reproduced from one ot the niagnificent lunar photographs taken at Mount Wilson, m California, by the use ot the 
great Hooker Telescope of 100 inches diameter, and shows more line detail than any othei photogiaph vet seemred Ihe 
upper part extends to the south pole The suifacc will be found to be inltcd all ovei with small craterlets fioin half a mile 
in diameter and upwards The Sun is setting on the extreme left of the pietuie tind already inaiu of the rings aie filled with 

the shadow of night 
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bodies fell on the Moon in its earliest days, and they were followed later by s mall er and still 
smaller bodies in greatly increasing numbers, until the time ariived when the supply was 
exhausted 

Again, as already pointed out, craters are often found in pairs very much alike in all respects 
To account for these by the impact theory, we shall have to assume that these impacting bodies 
travelled m pairs with equal dimensions, which again is very unlikely A third objection is seen in 
the fact that we find on the Moon craterlets in rows, with their rims in contact or confluent, also many 
of these “ crater chains,” as they are termed, run in curves or segments of circles, and it is almost 

impossible to conceive that the impacting 
bodies should be endued with the power 
of arranging themselves in this manner 
On the other hand, volcanic force 
seems quite capable of forming the crater 
rings, both large and small, whilst the seas 
and large walled plains may have been 
formed by the subsidences of the Moon's 
surface, caused by the cooling and con- 
traction of its crust If the Moon's crust 
m places was fractured by contraction the 
molten matenal below would well up 
through such openings and spread out on 
all sides, melting down the rugged surface 
in every direction, and continue to do so 
until its energy was dissipated by cooling , 
then the levelled surface would become 
firm and assume its present terminal 
appearance Some of the large crater 
rings, from their massive proportions, 
seem to have been able to withstand this 
melting power, and of these notable 
examples are found in the case of Coper- 
nicus, Bullialdus, Aristillus, Gassendi, 
Petavius, and Archimedes, but in respect 
of the last three named it is obvious that 
the height of their original ramparts has 
been much diminished by erosive forces 
It has been urged that some of the 
mountain-ringed plains are too large to 

l>roma Model\ [By James Nasmyth ^ formed hv vnlrflTiir aaenrxr 

THE MOON’S SURFACE MODEEUBD nuve oeen lormea oy volcanic agency, 

Nasmyth made a careful study of the Moon’s surface by means of but we mUSt not lose Sight in this COnneC- 

a powerful telescope He made models m plasty of mauy of the tion of the fact that the force of gravity 

lunar formations and the above is a good example of his work It v w 

gives a very realistic idea of what is seen m the telescope These On the Moon IS Only onC-SlXth of the same 

models were then photogiaphed under oblique light force on the Earth, and assuming the 

eruptive power to he the same in both cases, it seems quite reasonable to expect craters on 
the Moon to be six times as large as on the Earth, where even craters of twenty miles in 
diameter are known to exist Further, it must be borne m mind that the surface rocks on 
the Moon are probably of much lighter material than those on the Earth A large crater is 
said to exist m the Island of Mauritius, about twenty miles in diameter, and there is another 
in Central Africa, recently explored, measunng about ten miles in diameter, surrounded by 
cliffs rising to 1,000 feet 


1 ' 



AN BI AGINARY LANDbCAPl^ ON ]\r\RS 


Three-fifths of Miis surfice is covucd by hnght oi ingc imions piobibly cltsuls of iLtl sind The Kniiuung two hfths iic octnmccl 
by dusky gieen icwons usuilly bcliuccl to be itum Ihc only wiki on Mus is pioluhly lint siuicnmcliiig the melting snows a*- 

the poles Some 'islionomeis believe tint the sti n Jit clntk sheiks eiossiug both dnk uul hilght luT, T n ^ I } lo. 

this semty witei supply lhe> do not eonsiclei that m sc Tthe c uulVthi ms^h^ 
the vegetition giowiiir, upon then binks when the wilci fiom the poles is tillnih them Jn idthhmi to Ihcsu things this oietuiu 
Sv ‘‘nn belie\cd to be eomnion on the pi inU It would howeui ippt ii inou pi uisihle thif it theie 
are canals they would eonsist of some foim of pipe syshin , olluiwist we e uiiiot well tsplun how the w ilei Hows icio«, the pi met 
oi why It does nut immeclntcly evipoialc owing to the raieness of the atnio,pheie ot Mais 
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The present condition of the Moon* s surface — ^Upon this matter various views are held, for the 
support of which plausible reasons are given The difficulty in settling this point is our inability to 
reproduce in our laboratory experiments the exact conditions which exist on the Moon It has been 
assumed for many years past that the Moon possesses neither atmosphere nor water, and in 
consequence is unsuitable for the existence of animated life, and further, is not subject to such 
physical changes as arc m constant operation on the Earth In fact, it is assumed that the Moon’s 
surface has arrived at its terminal condition, and there is nothing more to be learned from it 
These widely held opinions have led professional astronomers to discontinue their observations of 
this body, and to direct their attention to other branches of Astronomy which promise better 
and more immediate results This field has consequently been left open for amateur observers 
for a long time past The opinion that the Moon has no atmosphere has in recent years had to 
be_^somewhat modified or abandoned, and if certain appearances which have been seen are 
rightly interpreted they show that after all some kind of atmosphere exists, though admittedly 
of great tenuity The 
best test for the existence 
of an atmosphere is to 
note whether stars which 
are occulted by the Moon 
show any tendency 
through refraction to 
remain visible for a few 
seconds longer than they 
should do if they had no 
atmosphere to traverse, 
before being blotted out 
by the solid body of the 
Moon passing in front of 
them 

Generally stars when 
occulted disappear in- 
stantaneously, but there 
are many instances on 
record where the light 
of the star has faded 
out gradually But this 
behaviour of the star 
would be the same if it 
passed along some valley 








From a Vrawmg\ [By the 4bb6 Moreux 

Pr.RSPE:CTIV 15 VIP:W of a I,tJNAR MOUNIAIN RING 
This gives a realistic view of the rough suiface of many parts of the Moon’s suiface In 
the foreground is a ciatei ring, showing peaks on its wall, and a central mountain cone 
The wall IS 111 parts double — the result of landslips — and this feature is a very common one 
in Conner * on with the lunar craters 


between the mountains which were in profile on the limb There are also many records of local 
obscurations of portions of the surface which cannot be explained unless we assume the existence 
of low lying vapour or mist Various estimates as to the density of the lunar atmosphere have been 
made, deduced from observed facts Neison’s estimate is that it is 300 times less dense than the 
Earth’s atmosphere, whilst Professor W H Pickering arrives at the conclusion that the Moon’s 
atmosphere is only equal in density to that of the Earth's at an elevation of forty-five miles 

As regards the existence of water, this has been denied, and some hold that the Moon never 
possessed any, and further, that the evidences of erosion are only due to the flow of lava 
Professor Pickenng, on the other hand, considers he has found evidence that the Moon 
once possessed water, though in small quantities He thinks that during the eruptive period 
of its history vast quantities of water m the form of hot springs and geysers were expelled, 
and he has found what he terms river-beds, in which this water was carried away from its source 
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If the Moon ever possessed large quantities of water what has become of it ^ Neison, in answer 
to this, suggests that it has been withdrawn into the interior through faults and cracks in the surface 
If so, this would account for the occasional local obscurations, which suggest that water vapour m 
small quantities still exists 

Changes tn temperature — Does the Moon get very hot during the long exposure to the Sun's rays, 
for a period equal to fourteen of our days in each month , and conversely, does it get very cold dunng 
the equally long period of darkness ^ Opinions on these two points differ greatly Some suggest 
that radiation from its surface is so rapid that it does not actually get warm, and others say that the 


s 



N 

MAP OF THEJ MOON 

Phis is a copy ot one of the sections (No 1) of a large map of the Moon, drawn by the writer, reduced to about 
one-thijd of the size of the ongmal It mdudes a region round the centre of the disc It shows several of the objects 
referred to m the text, notably the system of clefts west of Tnesnecker — the Hyginus Cleft and the large mountain-nnged 
plain Ptolemaeus The scale is about eighty miles to one inch 
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surface is constantly ice-bound Nearly all are agreed, however, that the cold of the Moon’s long 
night must reduce the surface temperature to that which exists in space and about which ve have no 
certain knowledge 

Professor Very has for many years given attention to the question of the day temperature on the 
Moon, and by the use of a greatly improved bolometer has recently arrived at the conclusion that 
not until the Sun has reached an altitude of fifteen degrees in the Moon sky does the temperature nse 
above freezing point, then as the Sun rises higher, the temperature rises until at the time it is overhead 
the rocky surface has become as hot as boiling water, whilst towards the end of the second veek the 



E 


MAP OF THE MOON 


vmter, icduced to about one third of the size cf 
the original It covers a distnct to south-jtast ot the centre, and shovrs among other mteresting objects the long curved 
^allejs on the west sde of the M Humorum, the Hesiodus Valley, and the large crater ring Bulhildus, to Ml of whiS 
reference is m*ide in the text The scale is about eighty miles to one inch 
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temperature of the surface rises to about 356° Fahr The rocks of course retain their heat far into 
the afternoon, after which the temperature falls very rapidly, and before the Sun sets frost prevails, 
and would show itself in the form of hoar frost if any water vapour exists 

Changes on the Moon — If we had photographs of the Moon or very accurate charts made some 
hundreds of years ago, and could compare them with those we now possess, a satisfactory answer 
might be possible Unfortunately we do not possess this old material, but we are doing our best to 

lay up accurate records for the 
future, notwithstanding the pre- 
valent opinion that no change is 
shown Several instances of change 
are alleged to have occurred, but 
the weight of evidence adduced after 
the most careful consideration seems 
to be against this view, and the most 
probable explanation is that in the 
instances examined the differences 
shown are due to some error in 
drawing or description by the old 
observers At the same time changes 
must be going on if the surface is 
subject to the great variations in 
temperature already alluded to, but 
these are probably on such a small 
scale, such as the result of landslips 
or new fissures caused by the secular 
cooling and contraction of its surface 
and similar incidents, as to be 
beyond the reach of our telescopes 
Should however a large change take 
place, caused by subsidence of the 
surface over a considerable area, or 
the collapse of some crater ring, 
or the appearance of a new crater of 
any size, on a well-mapped part of 
the Moon, it would be discovered in 
a short time 

VegetaUon on the Moon —Before 
closing this description of our Moon's 
surface some reference must be 
made to the researches of Professor 
W H Pickering, in which he claims 
as the result of his observations 
made in Jamaica under the best 
seeing conditions, that he has discovered certain seasonal changes in respect to portions of the 
surface which can only be satisfactorily explained on the assumption that they indicate the 
growth of some sort of vegetation He found in the case of Aristillus and in other places 
as well, that as the Sun rose certain dark surface markings gradually developed, and pursued 
a systematic change in form and size as the lunar day progressed These dark areas could not be 
shadows as the Sun's rays were overhead, or nearly so, and he thinks that the vegetation 
passes through all the stages of what we know as spnng, summer, and autumn, dunng the fourteen 



MOUNTAIN-RINGED PUAIN 

This IS a drawing of the mountain-ringed plam Gassendi, by Mr J W 
Durrad, ERAS It shows the remarkable system of cracks on the interior, 
and the multiple central mountain Gassendi is fifty-five miles m diameter 
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days when the surface is exposed to the continuous influence of the Sun’s rays Other 
astronomers, mostly amateurs, are now directing their attention to these and similar instances of 
seasonal change, with the hope that evidence will accumulate to test the soundness of the 
Professor’s 
views In 
the foregoing 
pages it will 
be gathered 
that whilst 
m the aggre- 
gate our pre- 
sent know- 
ledge of the 
Moon and its 
surface con- 
ditions IS 
fairly com- 
plete, the 
result of so 
much strcn- 
uous and 
pcrsiste n t 
work spread 
over the last 
100 years, 
m which the 
work of 
amateur 
astronomers 
forms the larger part, 



\By tho Abbs Moreux 


From a Drawing] 

THie “SlRAKillT WATJy’» ON lllU MOON 
Ihis uiii<iue and luimtkviblc fontuition is shown in «i realistic way by tht artist It is a vertical escaipnient 
or raiiKe of cliffs about fiOO feet high, iimning along the edge of .i gigantic fault in the surface At its foot 

.1 deep i«ivine h.is been subpccted 


. there still remain many enigmas which we can only hope will be solved by 
the continned eWorts ot tlie hmai observers of the present .ind future generdtions 


CHAPTER VI 1. 

MARS 

By R L WaU'RFillu, RKAS 

F or d few months cvoiy two years a brilliant orange-red star makes its appearance in our skies 
It IS the planet Mars, tlie one world whereon wo find conditions comparable to those on Earth 
There we have discovered much that is akin to this world , perhaps also we have found indica- 
tions of something akin even to ourselves 

Mars IS the nearest planet outside the orbit of the Earth We do not, however, approach so close 
to it as we do to Venus, yet we can sec a great deal more upon ils surface owing to the clearness of its 
atmosphere Mars moves round the Sun in a somewhat elongated orbit, its distance from it varying 
from 130 million miles to 1 55 million miles The Earth's orbit is elongated to a smaller extent, but the 
direcHon of its elongation is not the same The two orbits, therefore, he closer together in some places 
than m others , their smallest separation is 35 million miles, their greatest 65 million miles To make 
a complete journey round the Sun, Mars takes 687 of our days, so that his year is nearly twice as long 
as our own ■ This will mean that the Earth must overtake and pass comparatively close to Mars at 




MARS AND ITS MOONS 


[Dr W H Steavenson 


Two moons, each less than ten miles in diameter, move round Mars The picture illustrates then relative distances from Mars’ 
surface The time taken b> the nearer one, Phobos, to move round Mars (the Martian month) is shorter than the Martian day ' 


intervals of about two years and two months The diagram, page 297, shows that at these times of 
passing the two planets are nearer together than at others. Mars being then m the opposite part of the 
sky to the Sun rising at sunset and reaching its highest in the sky at midnight These occasions are 
called opposthons Since they occur every two years and two months, an opposition in August will 
be followed two years later by one in October We see from the diagram that the closest oppositions 
are those occurring nearest to August 25, and the most distant those nearest to February 25 For seven 
and a half years following the best opposition each succeeding one will be less favourable , after that 



FIRST DI5AWING OF MARS — ^HUYGHENS 
This drawing was made at 7 p m November 28, 1659 It shows the Syrhs 
Major, one of the darkest markings on the planet By using it m con- 
nexion with the modem observations the rotation period of Mars has 
been determined to within one fiftieth of a second ’ 


they will improve, and another close 
opposition will occur after a complete 
cycle of fifteen years During the last 
fifteen yeais the most favourable op- 
position was that of 1909 The next, 
in 1924, will be even closer , one of the 
closest of the century 

*1* ♦ Ht sje 

The history of Martian discovery 
dates from the invention of the tele- 
scope When Galileo first examined the 
planet about 1610 he noticed that it 
did not always appear round Like the 
Moon it was subject to phase, but unlike 
the Moon its disc never departed from 
the complete circle more than does our 
satellite when three or four days from 
the F ull In 1636 Fontana caught 

glimpses of dusky markings scattered 
upon the orange disc of the planet, but 
years elapsed before they were 
seen clearly enough to be drawn The 
first drawing was made by Huyghens on 
November 28, 1659 It soon became 
apparent that the markings had per- 
manent forms, and were being carried 




By permission of] 


THE I,OWEI.Iy TWBNTY-FOUK.-INCH TEBESCOPB 
V*® founded an observatory at FlaRStaff , in Arizona, pnmarilv for the purpose of studying Mars 

a 1 ion, however, an immense amount of work has been done m other branches of Astronomy The ongmal telescope was 
^htem inches in diameter, but this was replaced in 1896 by the twenty-four-inch telescope made by Alvan Clark This Is 
reputed to be one of the most optically-perfect telescopes ever made The atmospheric conditions at Flagstaff are probably 
supenor to those of any other observatory In 1896 the telescope was moved temporarily to Me’cico 
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made a rough dc termination of the rotation period, and found that the Martian dav was about fortv 
minutes longer t luu^o^ In 1719 Maraldi noticed at the upper and lower extremities of the disc 

two white " ^ ^ the dark markings, seemed to be more or less fixed in position He 

therefore they were situated at the poles of the planet Furthermore, he found them 

to be vanahle m s .e In o latter years of the Eighteenth Century Sir William Herschel confirmed 

+T-»/a ofonprp Tir^ni nC(. OI nctrl m t- 1 i i .i . 


in 

He 


, i_ *1 1 , . " vy xuidiu nci sillier connrm 

the general pcrnnaiu nee of the dark markings, but showed that they were subject to slight changes 

appearance as il they w-ere occasionally obscured by clouds floating in a Martian atmosphere 1 
also proved tluit the ^ 

variations in tlK-’ si/e 
of the white poli^-oaps 
corresponded witli tlie 
Martian season^-* . I ^ i om 
their behaviour sug- 
gested that they wc‘ie 
regions of snow ^tiialog- 
ous to those about our 
own poles 

The opposition of 
1830 was the <'l<>s(‘st 
opposition of th e ^ Ni no- 
teenth Century. The 
opportunity wa w 1 a K t ‘U 
by BeerandM*icll<*i ioi 
making the fii^t sys- 
tematic chart c >t tlu‘ 
planet This eiirlu‘st 
map of Mars ])ro- 

duced in 1840. Its 
authors assignee 1 to it 
lines of latitiKli- <ind 
longitude siniil*tr to 
those on our own inajis 
Thus did they lixy the 
foundations of M arlian 
''geography'^ Other 
maps followed , each 
better than it<^ pn*- 
decessor Proctot\ in 
1869, from I) kiwi's' 
drawings, Kaisi^r’s in 
1872 , Green’s in 1877, 
and many other's. In 

these maps the dark markings were called seas and the orange regions continents, for such was believed 
to be the nature* of the Haitian surface 

In the year 1877 the world was startled by an amazing discovery Owing to the remarkable 
proximity of tht* planet, (novanni Schiaparelli, the director of the Milan Observatory, had taken the 
opportunity of making a “ trigonometrical survey ” of the Martian surface He had not long been 
engaged upon lliis work when he became aware of a number of dusky streaks crossing the bright 
regions, or conU^tenis Tlu‘S(‘ he named canah, which is the Italian for channels ” His announce- 



ORBITS OF MARS AND RARTH 

Tht iiiriti <>rbit is that of the Earth , the outer that of Mars As the two planets revolve round 
lilt Sun, vS, the JCaith catches up Mars and passes it every two years and two months The 
two planets iUc. then close together and Mars is said to be m “ opposition ” The dates m the 
ligure show how sueee*fasive oppositions occur at different months that of 1892 was in August, 
1 894 in (October, ifee It will be also clear how the distances vary from one opposition to another , 
those (Kcurniig round August being the nearest, such as m 1892 and 1894, 1907 and 1909 The 
points P ,md A are where Mars’ orbit is closest and farthest from the Sun respectively P' and 
A' have the same significance with reference to the Earth’s orbit 
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ment was immediately met by a quite unwarranted scepticism, due largely, no doubt, to the 
mistranslation of canah by canals,'" a word taken to imply something artificial In 1879 Schiaparelli 
reobserved his original canah and discovered many new ones They seemed now much narrower 
straighter, and more regular than he had at first supposed In 1881 they seemed even more geometrical 
in character But what was ^^et more surprising was that some of them had become double — where 
before there had been but one line, two parallel lines now lay His critics were dumbfounded nobody 
had so much as seen these geometrical lines, surely their duplication could only be a proof that 
Schiaparelli was a victim of illusions f It was not until 1888 that other observers succeeded in seeing 
the canah Among the first were M Perrotin, with the thirty-inch telescope at Nice , Mr Stanley 
Williams, with a six and a half inch telescope in England , and the Lick Observers, with the thirty-six 
inch telescope These also saw some of the canah double There could no longer be any doubt that 

these features had at least some 
objective existence 

An even more revolutionary dis- 
covery was made in 1892 by Pro- 
fessor Pickering in Arequipa He 
found the canah were not limited 
to the continents , several of them 
could be seen crossing the Mare 
Erythraeum, one of the seas In 
1894 the late Dr Lowell, director 
of the Lowell Observatory at Flag- 
staff m Anzona, and his assistant 
Mr Douglass, found that the Mare 
Erythraeum was not unique , for 
all the seas were crossed by canah 
It at once became clear that the 
seas, whatever they were, were not 
seas , for it is well nigh impossible 
to imagine permanent markings of 
this sort upon the surface of water 
Moreover, in that same year 
Dr Lowell pointed out that these 
dark areas underwent seasonal 
change, which seemed to indicate 
that they were, in reality, regions 
of vegetation 

* * ♦ ♦ * 

Mars, like the Earth, is a globe 
somewhat flattened at its poles Its equatorial diameter is 4,215 miles , thus its surface and volume 
are respectively one-quarter and one-eighth of the surface and volume of the Earth The weight of 
Mars, calculated from the motions of its moons, is about one-ninth of the Earth’s weight From 
ttese figur^ it can be shown that the force of gravity at its surface is only one-third of its value at the 

Earth s surface A weight of nine stone on Earth would, if weighed with a spring balance on Mars, 
only register three stone 

The rotation period of Mars upon its axis is twenty-four hours thirty-seven minutes twenty-two and 
two-third seconds The accuracy of such a determination depends on the length of time over which 
the observations are extended Using Huyghens’ drawing of 1659 we can extend the observations 
over 260 years hence its supreme importance By using that drawing in connexion with modern 
observations we have obtained a rotation penod accurate to one-fiftieth of a second The axis of Mars 



MARS 1856, APRII, 20— WARRE:N DB I,A RUE 
At each of Mars’ poles is a ^hite snow-cap These remain in view while 
the other markings are earned round by the rotation of the planet in twenty 
four hours thirty seven minutes The dark funnel shaped marking is the 

Syrtts Major 
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IS not perpendicular to its 
orbit , it IS tilted from the 
perpendicular by an angle of 
twenty-four degrees Its in- 
clination, therefore, is practi- 
cally the same as that of the 
Earth 

In the telescope Mars ap- 
pears as a small round disc of 
an orange colour, upon which 
dusky, greenish markings can 
be made out At cither one 
or other of the upper and 
lower extremities of the disc 
(sometimes at both) a brilli- 
ant, round white patch is 
seen Since the telescope 
shows everything upside- 
down the upper patch is 

called the south pole-cap, the lower patch the north pole-cap 

designated west and east respectively All drawings and maps are printed upside-down in this way 
Most of the dark markings are seen to be south of the equator and to extend in a nearly continuous 
belt all round the planet These are referred to collectively as the “ southern seas The vast stretch 
of the bright regions north of them is known as the “ northern continent,'' while the smaller bright 
regions south of them arc termed the “ southern islands " 

Although direction of the axis of Mars is fixed in space, its tilt to or from the Earth is always 
changing as the relative position of the two planets alters That is why the appearance of the planet 
varies so greatly from one opposition to another, for sometimes it is the noith pole that is turned towards 
us, sometimes it is the south pole, whereas more often still it is neither entirely It should be especially 
noticed that, since Mars is outside the Earth's orbit, the hemisphere that it turns towards us will be the 
one which is turned towards the Sun and is therefore m its summer season That is the reason why 

we know more about the 


MARS 1862, SEPIKMBISR 17— 
EOCKYER 

Although occasionally both snow caps arc 
visible at once, it is more usual for only 
one to be seen — that which happens to 
be tilted towards the Eaith The round 
marking on the right is “ The Eake of the 
Sun ” 


{From Flammanon't *» La Planhte Mars ” 

MARS J862, OCIOBER 3— EOCKYER 
The Syrhs Major is visible towards the 
bottom of the disc It will be seen that 
the spot separated from its left side (Eacus 
Moens) does not appear in the drawing 
of this markmg by Wanen de la Rue — 
indicating some sort of change 

The right and left of the disc are 



MARS 1864, NOVEMBER 20— 
DAWES 

In this drawing the Syrhs Major is disap- 
peanng round the left side of the (Use 
The cunous forked marking appearing 
on the right is “ Dawes’ Forked Bay ” 


summer than about the win- 
tci conditions on the planet 

5t« ★ * 

Herschcl's suggestion at 
the end of the Eighteenth 
Century that the pole-caps 
consist of snow, is now al- 
most universally accepted 
All our experience tells us 
that the chemical elements 
which are found in the Sun 
and stars are, with practi- 
cally no exceptions, to be 
found on the Earth Starting 
with these premises we can, 
from the appearance and 
behaviour of the pole-caps 
alone, eliminate all other 



MARS 1864, NOVEMBER 26— 
DAWES 

Here the Svriis Majo) is near the middle 
The Lacus Moet'is is very distinct to its 
left 
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suggestions as to their composition, except that of carbon dioxide — that substance we can exclude 
on physical grounds Carbon dioxide is a gas which, under suitable temperatures and pressures, may 
exist either as a colourless liquid like water or as a white solid like snow Faraday's experiments 
showed that under a pressure thirty-five times as great as that of our atmosphere it could not exist 
in the solid form above a temperature of 0° Centigrade , while under a pressure equal to our atmosphere 
the highest temperature at which it could exist was about —110° Centigrade Now the Martian 
atmosphere is much rarer than ours, and its pressure at the surface of the planet is certainly not more 
than a quarter of our own atmospheric pressure In order that solid carbon dioxide might exist under 
so small a pressure, the temperature would have to be at least —150° Centigrade and probably much 
lower The temperature of Mars, as we shall see, must be a great deal higher than this, which is very 
nearly as low as the temperature of space itself Furthermore, Faraday showed that under pressures 
less than five times that of our atmosphere solid carbon dioxide does not become liquid, but passes 
directly into the gaseous state But the pole-caps of Mars, as we shall presently see, melt to a liquid 



MARS i877~«chiapare;i:,i^i 

Th«f earliest drawings, li^ m the absence of that regularity of the c,mals which is so characteristic 
of his later ^ regularity was n^ot bom of preconceived ideas, but, rather, was forced upon SchiaparelU 

with increasing experience The canals are the dark streaks crossing the bright areas 


Snow, therefore] ^ti^e only 


Thus, on two separate counts the carbon dioxide theory is untenable 
alternative, must be the composition of the caps 

Early in the Martian spring the polar snows of the hemisphere which is beginning to turn towards 
the Sun reach their largest development, and the great melting sets in Even after a few days the 
cap IS appreciably smaller m size A fine dark line now appears as a girdle circumscribed about its 
e ge, and for about a week grows wider and more distinct As the melting continues this girdle 
shrinks in diameter so that it always keeps pace with the border of the retreating snow, while at the 
same time it decreases very slowly in width By midsummer the girdle has disappeared and the snow 
is re uced to a mere speck (in 1894 the southern cap entirely disappeared) The cap now remains 
unaltered in size for a month or two, when the winter fall sets in and the snows once more begin to 
increase Lowell found the colour of the dark girdle to be a deep blue-green, and concluded that it 
was probably water Others maintained that it was merely an illusion, due to an effect of contrast 
Professor Pickering, however, examined it with a polartscope, an instrument which distinguishes 



SOUTH 
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between the smooth surface of a liquid and the surface of a solid, and found that it was liquid Since 
the only possible liquid is water, we must conclude that the girdle is a temporary polar sea formed 
around the meltmg snow-caps 

When the snows have dwindled considerably, dark rifts appear in them, extending inwards from 
the polar sea and later breaking them up into several isolated parts These rifts always appear in the 
same places M Jarry Desloges thinks that they are irregularities m the level of the ground But 
Lowell found that they are identical with certain polar canah, which are visible when the snows have 
disappeared, and believed them to be strips of vegetation that tend to hasten the melting of the snow 
beneath which they are buried 




NORTH POI,B OF MARS IN SUMMER 

In tins chart, made by SchiapardU m 1888, the snow-cap (the white patch at the centre) has grown very gmaii from its summer 
melting In wmter it has nearly five times the diameter— covering the arde on which Tempe and Arcadia are prmted The way 
in which the <^nals radiate outwards from the cap is seen most stnkmgly lyOweU pointed out that such an arrangement was 
to be expected from ^s theory of the canals , for according to that theory the canals were made (artificially) for the purpose 
of conve3rmg the water from the meltmg snows to the more distant parts of the planet 
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IVIARS 1870 SCHlAPARIvI,!,! 

Ill this year SchiapaieUi <lu w the c an, ils with more legulai 
tonns than in 1877 'I he < lark iniuul spot with two canals 
IS the X^.ikt ol the Sun {Solis J acus) 


The snow-caps on Mars come down in the winter 
somewhat nearer to the equator than those on the 
Earth, while in the summer they shnnk to a much 
greater extent These differenced, which at first 
sight might appear to contradict one another, are 
due to three causes First, the Martian seasons are 
nearly twice as long as our own, so that there is 
more time both for the precipitation of the snow 
and for its subsequent thawing Secondly, owing to 
the entire absence of large seas, the Martian atmo- 
sphere must be much dner than our own, the 
snowfall therefore will not be so deep and its 
dissipation will be more rapid Thirdly, the greater 
elongation of the planet’s orbit must mean an 
exaggeration of the seasons a greater difference 
between the summer heat and the winter cold 
The two snow-caps of Mars also differ slightly 
from one another The southern cap is the larger 
in the winter and the smaller in the summer Now 


that IS exactly what we should expect, for whereas 
the southern hemisphere has a longer and colder 
winter, it has a sliortu ,ind vi'iy much hotter summer than the northern hemisphere 

We thus SCO that th(‘ theoiy of snow, which we were earlier forced to adopt, seems to explain 
completely the jihenomen.i that we observe 


The discovery ot Ihofi-ssor Pitkermg, that the dark areas are crossed by the canah, dealt the death- 
blow to the theory ot 1 luni oceanu c liaracter They are now generally believed to be areas of vegetation 
Yet the names with which they were bapti/xd by Schiaparelli in the Latin tongue are stiU retained 
seas and lakes tlu*y an (ailed, and not altogether 


inappropriately, foi long <igo belore Mars lost most 
of its water tln^y may well have formcxl the beds 
of the Martian scms 

Although, br<)<idly sf)ealvmg, ptamanont, these 
markings are Mil>]t*ct to consukTable change But 
our interpretation ol sudi change*, whethei seasonal 
or irregular, is kirgely hanip(*red by our inability 
to observe the planed tor moie than about six 
months at each ojiposition, i e , ovci a period equal 
to only a quart<*r ot a Martian year In order to 
cover a compU*to cycle of Martian seasons, it is, 
therefore, necessciry to continue observations over 
many oppositions, and even then w(‘ are not justified 
in assuming a changt* to bo seasonal until wc have 
seen it repeated at st‘V( ral presentations of the same 
season It is possibh* that many changes which we 
still believe to irregular may yet reveal a seasonal 
character 




Probably the most iinpoilant work m this con- 
nexion IS that of Lowell and his assistants at 
Flagstaff, where tin* phinet has been under regular 


MARS 1879— SCHIAPAREI,!,! 

The dark funnel shaped marking is the Syrtts Major The 
narrow canal, with a round spot, curving from its left 
bide downwards, and then runmng vertically, is Nepenthes^ 
Thoth—vrhich sometimes is very wide 
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SCHIAPAREIyLI 1879 BURTON 1882 SCHIAPARE)!,!,! 1884 


observation since 1892 
Their evidence alone is 
absolutely definite in 
showing that many of 
the changes are seasonal 
Scarcely less convincing 
IS the evidence which M 
Flammarion obtained 
from a discussion of all 
the observations prior to 



SCHIAPARRUUI 1888 


GUII,I,AUM15 18% 


CAI,E 1892 



1911 


THOMSON 1916 


PHIWPS 1918 

[Mr H Thomson 


PHTCI^IPS 
By permtsston of] 

CHANGES IN THE SYRTIS MAJOR 
This interesting senes of drawings was collected by Mr H Thomson It gives views of the 
Syrtis Ma^or by many of the greatest observers between 1879 and 1918 Although 
undoubtedly some of the changes here shown are due to idiosyncrames of the different 
observers, many of them are certainly real The most marked vanation is that in the 
c a n als Amenihes and Nepenthes-Thoth Amenthes, a vertical line parallel to Syrt%s Major and 
on its left, was visible m 1882, 1897 (double) and 1899 Nepenthe’i^Thothf which curves 
downwards from the left side of Syrtts, was visible m 1879, 1888, 1903 and (very dark) in 
1911, 1916, 1918 In 1884, 1890 and 1903 both canals were seen together 


1901 

The cycle of changes 
may be briefly summar- 
ised Just after midsum- 
mer, when the snow of 
the summer pole is al- 
most entirely melted, 
the dusky markings in 
the immediate vicinity 
of the cap begin to 
darken This darkening 
proceeds in the manner 
of a wave slowly from 
the melted pole towards 
the equator, and then, 
crossing the equator, ad- 
vances into the low 
equatorial latitudes of 
the opposite hemisphere 
(the winter hemisphere) 
Thus is the season of the 
darkening later and later 
as we depart farther 
from the summer pole 
In the late autumn the 
markings begin to fade, 
reaching their faintest 
soon after midwinter 

Simple as this cycle 
may appear, it is in 
reality rather more com- 
plicated The change is 
not merely one of hght 
and shade , it is also a 
change of colour Again, 
the regions near the 


equator are affected by 

the meltmg of the snow not only of their own hemisphere but also of the opposite hemisphere, so 
that these portions of the planet's surface go through the cycle twice in a year In 1903, when it was 
midwmter m the southern hemisphere, Lowell found the Mare Erythraeim, a sea ]ust south of the 







Dawes — sometimes called the “ eagle eyed Dawes” — was Green’s drawings of Mars dm mg the pci lod 1859-1 f$98 must 

among the greatest of the observers ol the last century ever remain famous His observatory was at St John’s 

It was from his drawings that Proctor compiled the famous Wood In 1877 he went to Madeira to observe the close 

map of Mars in 1860 appioach of Mars during thiit vear 



[puf, of Asiron ^oc of Pacific By kind permission of] [Mrs Lowell 


GIOVANNI VIRGINIO SCHIAPARJRIylyl PKRCIVAI^ lyOWKI^Iy 

Schiaparelli, director of the Milan Observatory, discovered No man ever had more experience in the observation of 

the canals of Mars and the phenomenon of their doublmg Mars than had I^owell His work represents one of the 

Up to his death in 1910 he believed them to be natural greatest steps m Martian chscovery Prom 1894 to 1916 he 

features directed the famous observatory which he had founded 
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equator, to be of a faint green colour By the middle of the Martian January it had changed to a dark 
brown, which then gradually faded out A light green now appeared which, starting from its northern 
shores, proceeded southwards until it had converted the entire sea, by the end ot February, to a brilliant 
green The theory of vegetation explains this in a most striking manner The change from green 
to brown and the fading of the latter soon after midwinter would represent the coming of the autumn 
tints and the falling of the leaves, which had been nourished by the moisture emanating from the 
southern polar snows , while the reappearance of the green in the Martian February, travelling from 
north to south, would represent the budding vegetation of a second spring brought m by the moisture 
proceeding from the northern snows 

But in addition to changes that are seasonal there are others, many and considerable, which are 
apparently irregular Probably the best known example is the case of the Syrtis Major, one 
of the most conspicuous of the Martian seas The drawings of Green and others in the middle of the 
last century give this sea a very different shape from that given it by the drawings of the last thirty 



iVlAl-tO 


1 — »CliIAPAREI/IyI 


These later drawings give the eanals perfectly regular forms Some are double , several of mlcistct in sniuk iioiiits 
and wherever they eonnec with the dark markings there is a well marked projection Ihe dolbk caiXV»Si (m both 
drawings), running down to the noith pole-cap, is nearly 3,000 long ' 


years Again, the Nepenthes-Thoth, usually drawn as one of the faint canah issuing from the eastern 
shores of the Syrhs Major, has become, since 1909, one of the darkest markings on the planet Lowell 
found that many of these irregular changes were associated with changes of a similar kind in the 
canah One system of canah, after existmg foi several years, would suddenly be replaced by a totally 
different system, while at the same time the seas in the vicinity would take on a slightly different con- 
figuration The reappearance a few years later of the original system would he accompanied by a 
reversion of the seas to their previous form Such changes, he therefore concluded, weie due to an 
alteration in the manner m which the water was fed to these regions by the canah On the other 
hand, M Jarry Desloges considers this sort of change to be due to meteorological phenomena to 
obscurations by cloud and mist, to havoc wrought by violent hurricanes Moreover, he would invoke 
these agencies to explain many of the changes which others believe to be seasonal To the writer it seems 
probable that both processes are. in part, responsible for these diversities in the appearance of the 
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vegetation Until recently the tendency has probably been 
to underestimate the importance of the Martian atmosphere 
in relation to change 

* * * 

The orange regions cover three-fifths of the Martian 
surface Except for slight modifications m the intensity of 
their orange colour, they show no signs of change Some- 
times the colour is accentuated, sometimes it gives place to 
a pale-lemon or white It is believed that this is due to 
variations in the clearness of the Martian atmosphere, to 
clouds, mists, sandstoims, oi even frosts Those parts of the 
orange regions which bolder upon the seas, more especially 
the narrow isthmuses Atlantis and Hesperia, which connect 
die southern islands with the northern continent, are liable 



to temporary invasions of vegetation during the height of 1890, jui,y 6— KEEiyKR 

the summer But except for these small and temporary ^ Schiaparelli’s 
^ ^ iictxx ai y discovery of Ihc caiials that anyone else suc- 

lapses the bright icgions seem to be destitute of all fertility ccedcdm seeing them This is one of the early 

nro ^^lawings of the canals made with the thirty- 

iney are neiievea, siMnch telescope at the Tick Observatory 

indeed, to be deserts 

deserts of red sand It has been suggested that this 
redness is not real, but is due to an atmosphere, even as is 
the redness of our sunsets But the ranty of the Martian 
atmosphere renders such an hypothesis untenable Red, 
they must really be 

♦ »fc « >|c 9|C 

In 1879 Schiapaielli detected a small, dazzling white spot 
about twenty degrees north of the equator This he took 
to be snow and christened it Nix Olympica Since then a 
large number of these spots have been observed They are, 
on the average, about 100 miles in diameter, they are com- 
pletely isolated from 
one another, they are 

MARS 1892, AUGUST 17— IIUSSKY t i j / o 

Drawing made with the gicat Tick telescope very sharply defined, 
showing canals round Solis Locus, sometimes and their whltcneSS 

called the “Eye of Mais ’’ — the large round ,0 hnrrllv mfomnr 
black spot, and the “Bay ot the Dawn ” nardly interior tO 

{iurorae Sinus) fi 0111 winch Ihc double canal that of the polar 

' snows It IS almost 
certain that they are not cloud or mist, for their positions arc 
absolutely fixed, and although their existence is not pei- 
manent they may remain uncljanged for months , furthcr- 
moie, when they recur, they do so in exactly the same places 
It is also extremely unlikely that they arc snow, as Schia- 
parelli believed them to be, for not only do they make their 
appearance m the summer, the hottest time of the year, 

but they also tend to be situated m the tropical regions, the October 7 - ^ 

nottest parts of the planet They present, in fact, a stantey wittiams 

phenomenon entirely unexplained It has been suggested Stanley wiihams was the first man m 
vprv England to see the canals, with only a six and a 

very tentatively that they may be crops half u,cii tdcsconc The lowest horizontal canal 







White masses obscuring parts of the planet’s surface have 


MARS 1894.. OCTOBER 7— 
STANLEY WIEEIAMS 
Ml Stanley Wilhanis was tlie first man in 
England to see the canals, with only a six and a 
half mcli telescope The lowest horizontal canal 
IS PfotoniUis, that above and parallel to it is 
Typhon and Orontes , the vertical ones from 
left to right are Phtson, Euphrates, and Hiddekel 
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MEIvTING OF SOUTH POUAR SNOWS OF MARS, 1894 
In early spring the snow cap begins to melt and dwindle m size A dark 
belt of water (the polar sea) appears around its edge, and keeps pace with 
it as it shrinks The size of the cap on various dates is indicated The 
centre of the cap does not quite correspond with Mars* geographical pole 


been observed from the earliest times 
Their rapid changes in position and 
shape, their complete or partial opacity 
and their ultimate dissipation, show 
that they are some form of cloud or 
mist Lowell distinguished two types 
white and yellow, and made the sug- 
gestion, now generally accepted, that 
they are analogous, the first to ordinary 
cloud, the second to sandstorms He 
believed them to be fairly rare Later 
observations, especially those of M 
Jarry Desloges and the British Astro- 
nomical Association have shown that 
they aie much commoner than Lowell 
supposed M Jarry Desloges finds that 
the small, thin clouds are of daily 
occurrence, and he attributes many 
phenomena to obscuration by them 
The large clouds are less common In 
1909 a tremendous yellow cloud veiled 
most of the southern seas for a whole 
month In 1911 a yellow cloud with an 
area of eight million square miles 


stretched from the south pole, blotting out the 
islands, Hellas and Argyre, and most of the Mare 
Tyrhennum In June 1922 Dr Slipher at Flagstaff 
photographed a large white cloud which for four 
days hung over the coast of the Marganttfei Sinus 
Great masses of cloud or mist are invariably seen 
over the melting snows some time before mid- 
summer Measurements of the height of clouds are 
extremely difficult Probably they float at the same 
sort of levels as our own clouds LowelTs measure- 
ments however indicated a height of more than 
fifteen miles above the surface for some of the larger 
masses 

i(e :|c :ic 

There frequently appear upon the western edge 
of the planet's disc — that part which is ]ust coming 
mto our view and on which the Sun is rising — large 
white patches which rapidly dwindle, and disappear 
before reaching the centre of the disc, where it is 
midday These are usually called hoar Jrosts, but 
whether they are hoar frosts or low lying morning 
mists it IS impossible to say 

4c 9|C * He 

We have now ample evidence of an atmosphere , 
the clouds, sandstorms, the hoar frosts or mormng 



September 1, 1877 



PF 


September 8, 1877 

SOUTH POUAR SNOWS OF MARS— GREEN 
When the pole is turned towards the Sun, m the Martian 
summer of that hemisphere, the snow begins to melt and 
becomes surrounded by a dark belt — the polar sea 
Sometimes small portions of the snow-cap become detached 
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mists, and the existence of vegetation testify undeniably to it But there is more the markings 
on the planet appear to be partly obscured, apart from local clouds or mists, as they approach 
the edge of the disc This could not happen if there was no atmosphere, while the presence 
of one would necessarily cause an opacity at the edge of the disc, where we should be looking 
thiough a greater thickness of air Furthermore, Dr Slipher in 1914 photographed the spectrum 
of Mars at Flagstaff and found it to contain water-vapour This is a definite proof of an 
atmosphere Those photographs also showed that there was moi e water-vapour over the melting 
snows than over the equator, hence they also afforded the first experimental proof that the poles 
are solid water or snow With the exception of water-vapour we ha\ c no direct evidence of other 
constituents in the Martian atmosphere But for certain physical reasons the existence of water- 
vapour IS a very strong indication of the presence also of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon dioxide gas 
Moreover, if we admit, as we surely must do, the reality of the vegetation, the conclusion that 



111 order to liiid, if possible, a site where the almospheuc conditions were even lictlex than those at Flagstaff, Arizona, the 
twenty-four inch telescope and forty-foot dome were removed in 1896 from Magstaff and set up at Tacubaya, Mexico This 
gigantic move only interrupted the observations of Mars between November 7 and December .10 


these last three gases are present must immediately follow, for without them vegetation, as we 
know it, is impossible The Martian atmosphere would thus appear to contain the same con- 
stituents as our own 

Lowell, on theoretical grounds and from his observations of cloud, concluded that the pressure 
of the atmosphere at the surface of Mars was about one-seventh of our own atmospheric pressure More 
recent observations tend to show that Lowell underestimated the extent of the atmosphere and its 
pressure at the surface, and indicate that the pressure probably lies between one-qtiarter and one-sixth 
of our own 

Now the highest permanent dwelling-place is situated in the Andes under a pressure of half an 
atmosphere Temporary ascents have been made in balloons to altitudes where the pressure is about 
one-third of an atmosphere If we, who are unaccustomed to it, can exist under such low pressures, 
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it would not seem impossible that other quite different forms of animal and vegetable life might be 
evolved, through the course of ages, to withstand the not greatly inferior pressure at the surface 
of Mars 

Since Mars is at a greater disfance from the Sun, the heat which it receives is only about forty-five 
per cent of the amount of heat received by the Earth Its atmosphere, however, is abnormally clear, 
so that the heat which actually penetrates the air, and, escaping absorption, reaches its surface, is 
but slightly less than that which reaches the Earth's surface after passing through its much denser 
atmosphere The day temperatures of Mars in the Sun should not, therefore, be greatly different 
from our own, while the larger number of cloudless days would tend yet further to dimmish this dif erence 
and to raise the temperature On the other hand, the rarity of the atmosphere would favour the 
more rapid escape of heat and cause a much bigger fall of temperature at night There is now 
however reason to believe that this escape of heat is largely prevented by a very considerable formation 
of cloud during the Martian mght If that is so,, the night temperatures also should not be very much 
lower than those on Earth 


We come now to the much-disputed question of the canah Let us first summarise those facts 
about them which are not disputed The canah cross the seas and continents indifferently, running for 
hundreds of miles and, in some cases, for three or four thousand miles in practically straight lines 



February 2C, 1903 


MardiSO, 1903 


April 8, 1003 



May 4, 1903 May 7, 1903 Julj 18, 1903 

By permism^i of] [Mrs Lou ell 

DEVEI^OPMENT OF THE BRONTES— EOWEEE 

The diawiug of February 25, before the Martian midsummer, shows the canal, Bronte% running vertically downwards (to the 
left of the middle) towards Propontis (the left one of two dark spots) On March 30, some days after Martian midsummer, the 
Brontes disappeared Its gradual reappearance, developing slowly from Propontis upwards across the disc, is seen in the 
remainuig drawings Eowell believed that this darkenmg of a canal represents the growth of vegetation on its banks brought 
about by water travelling, in this case, southwards (upwards) from the north polar snows, which are here seen (much reduced 

by melting) at the bottom of the discs 





Julj 18, 1903 





September 14 
September 16 
September 10 


September 16 
September 16 
September 18 


By kind permission of] 


[Af Jarry Desloges 


MARS 1909— G FOURNIER 

These beautiful drawmgs were made with the 113 inch telescope at I^e Massegros, I/3z^e, where M Jarry 
Desloges has one of his many observatones I<ike I^owell, this astionomer h<xs recognised the supreme 
importance of a site with perfect atmospheric condtUons for observing the planets The dipuble canal, Phiton 
(in top and bottom drawmgs on the left), is seen single in the two middle drawings M Jarry Deslogcs 
explains such a change as possibly due to obscuration by cloud Other changes also are seen There is 
a cloud or mist lying just north of the south polar snow cap lu the lowei four drawings 







November 11 
November 13 
November 21 


November 12 
November 13 
November 24 



[M Jarry Deslogc^s 


These drawings were made with the 113 inch telescope at I,e Massegros, I^ozcie The upper four illustrate 
the extremely comphcated system of canals in the neighbourhood of the lyake of the Sun {Solis Lacus) and the 
beak-shaped Sea of Sirens {Mare Sirenum) In the lower two Hellas appears abnormally w’ ite disappearing 
round the left edge , this is possibly due to a deposition of hoar frost Below it is the Syriis Major, while 
near the centre of the disc is the “ Forked Bay ” through whicli the zero line of longitude runs — the line 
on Mars corresponding to the Greenwich Meridian on Earth To the right of this is the pointed 
Marganhfer Sinus or “Pearl-bearing Gulf” 


i 
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1918, April 22 


W H Steavm&on'\ [By permission of the A sir onotner Royal 

]VIARS SE;EN in great GREENWICH TELESCOPE 
The Syrtts Ma^or (extreme left) is cut iii two by a white 
doud The very wide canal, Gehon, runs downwards, 
and in order from it to the left are the canals Hiddtkd, 
Euphrates^ and Phtson 

let US understand precisely wherein the 
dispute lies It is not, as often supposed, 
primarily concerned with their artiftci- 
ality , it is rather a question of their 
appearance, whether or not it is of a 
geometrical character At the one 
extreme Lowell drew them as perfectly 
geometrical straight lines, while at the 
other M Antoniadi represents them as 
diffuse, irregular, and discontinuous 
markings The reason for these great 
diversities is three-fold variations in 
the degree of the perfection of the 
atmosphere , differences in the apertures 
of the telescopes used , and idiosyncrasies 
of different eyes in the interpretation of 
delicate detail It might be thought 
that most reliance should be placed upon 
the largest telescope , but this is only 
true up to a point For the larger the 
telescope the more perfect must be the 
atmosphere , under indifferent atmos- 
pheric conditions the smaller telescope 
will often show more 

Lowell found that as the air improved 
the geometrical character of the canah 
grew more and more apparent Now, 
although his atmosphere is the best in 
the world, he was seldom able to make 


The canah m the seas aie continuous with those m 
the continents They show a marked preference for 
entering or leaving the seas at a hay or gulf rather 
than at a point where the coast is straight, thus 
indicating that their distribution is in some way 
dependent on the configuration of the *;eas Their 
arrangement inter se is also remarkable not only 
do three or more tend to intersect at a single 
point, but each one, after leaving the point of 
intersection tends to connect with another similar 
point of intersection several hundred miles away 
They may, in fact, be likened to the railway 
tracks upon a map, passing from one great 
junction to another 

The changes in the canah appear to be similar 
to those in the seas, being probably both seasonal 
and irregular In addition, certain of the canah 
are occasionally seen to be double 

So much for what is definite , we shall now turn 
to that which is disputed But, before we do this, 



Photo by Dr ^teavemon\ {By permission of the Astronomer Royal 

THE twenty-eight INCH TELESCOPE AT GREENWICH 
Some astronomers maintain that the canalb only appear straight and 
regular in comparatively small Itlebcopes, and that larger ones show 
them as irregular markings Yet Dr Stcavenson has seen them as 
apjmrently continuous sticaks with this great telescope 
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use of the full twenty-four inches of the aperture of his telescope He generally reduced it to 
twelve or fifteen inches, and, even under the best conditions, got no advantage by using more 
than twenty inches 

M Antomadi, using the thirty-three inch telescope at Meudon, Pans, finds, when the a%y is poor^ 
that the canah resemble Loweirs drawings, and suggests that this explains his geometncal 
representation of them On the other hand, most observers find that poor air renders detail more 
Alibis^— never sharper M Antomadi believes that the complex detail revealed by the great French 
telescope might well assume a garb of regulanty when seen with the smaller telescope of the Lowell 
Observatory In reply to this, the supporters of Lowell declare that the Meudon telescope is larger 
than the condition of the air permits, and therefore gives a diffuse, discontinuous appearance to what 
are really fine lines 

The majonty of observers lie intermediate between these two extremes The drawings of the 



Draw^nss 6yj 1900 1922 \Vr :iteavenson 

CHANGES ON MARS 


These two drawings were made by Dr Steavenson m 1909 and 1922 and illustrate certain interesting changes 
The tip of Syrtis Maior (left) is pointed m 1909 and square in 1922 The “ Forked Bay ” (right) is much darker m 
1922, while Pandorae Fretunij the dark horizontal band above it, is narrower and famter Runnmg upwards at nght 
angles to this last and fonning the right border of the round white area Hellas, is Hellespontus, which is darker 
m 1922 In 1909 the southL pole, m 1922 the north pole is tilted towards us 

canah by the other observers at Flagstaff differ only m their narrowness from those of Lowell-r- 
although scmiewhat wider, they are perfectly straight and regular Professdr Pickering’s drawings 
differ m the same way In England, the Rev TER Phillips, Dr Steavenson, Mr H Thomson, and 
Mr Stanley Wilhams draw them still wider, yet, nevertheless, straight and regular , at the 
same time, fuHy realising the limitations of their atmosphere, these astronomers do not lay any 
great stress on their results The drawings of Molesworth, in Ceylon, closely resembled those 
of the English observers But probably those favoured with the best atmosphenc conditions 
after Flagstaff are M Jarry Desloges and his assistants MM G and V Fournier Their drawings 
bear a close resemblance to those of Lowell and his assistants They find that, although the 
majonry of canah are wider than Lowell drew them, a small percentage are quite as narrow 
It thus appears that the straightness and regularity of the canah are generally agreed upon 
only their degree of narrowness is disputed 
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Now although the wider lines, that are generaUy accepted, do not have that undeniable appearance 
of artificiality presented by the finer lines of Lowell, they do, nevertheless, have a deadedly unnatural 
appearance Their length, their straightness, and the fact that several of them intersect at a single 





At f SIZE or- MARS AT GREATEST, MEAN, AND EEAST DISTANCES FROM EARTH 

distance ^irs is oil tUe far siik of the Sun fiom the Eaith at <i distance which may reach nearly 2S0 ir.,!!.,,,, 
miles At Its neaicst it appears scvui times as largc-as big .is a halfpenny at 200 yards cUstance It is thL tti^^ye 

uullioii miles from the ICnrth 





_ , , ^ re;i,ative; siziss of barth and mars 

^ of a quarter Of that of 

ne eighth of the Its weight is one-nmth, and gravity at its surface is one-third A weight 

of nine stone on the Earth only weighs three stone on Mars 


■> ' 
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point render the theories that they are river valleys or mountain chains well-nigh impossible Probably 
the most plausible natural explanation is that they are cracks in the surface produced by volcanic 
action On this hypothesis we could account for their straightness and their radiation from single 
points Their great length, however, is a difficulty, while their tendency, after radiating from one 
point, to connect with a second pomt of radiation is an objection practically insurmountable Its 



By permission of] 


MAJIS 1916 


[British Astronomical Association 


CHARTS OF MARS 

These two charts, made at intervals of thirteen years, were made from the combmed observations of the members of the 
Mars Section of the BnUsh Astronomical Assoaation In 1903 the approach of Mars to the Earth occurred at the end 
of March, m 1916 m the middle of February, so that neither approaches were very dose ones It will be seen that these 
observers draw the canals far less narrow and distmct than M Jarry Desloges or some of the American astronomers The 
white areas seen m the upper chart are mteresUng it has been suggested that some of the smallest of these, which are 
intensdy white, and generally seen m the summer and near to the equator, are crops * 


HI 
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hapenmg in one case might be explained as a curious coincidence, but the large number of examples 
actuaUy presented would, on this hypothesis, be so improbable as to be outside the hmits of possibility 

An attempt has been made to get round the difficulty of finding a natural explanation of the canah 
as they appear to us, by 

assuming that this appear- 
ance IS totally different 
from that which they would 
present if seen close to In 
this connexion experiments 
were made by Mr Evans 
and Mr Maunder which 
showed that a seemingly 
haphazard distribution ot 
spots may give rise, at a 
distance, to the appearance 
of geometrical straight lines 
{see page 24) But such a 
distribution cannot be en- 
tirely at random , there 
must be some underlying 
method m the arrangement 
if the geometrical effect is 
to be produced Moi cover, 
that method m arrange- 
ment must be fairly well 
marked, otherwise the geo- 
metncal lines seen by one 
observer would be different 
from those seen by anotlier, 
and would vary for the 
same observer accoiding as 
the distance of the planet 
changed or the magnifying 
power of the telescope was 
altered The suggestion, 
therefore, is by no means so 
convincing as it might at 
first sight appeal At most , 
it merely shows that the 
canah may not be geometri- 
cal lines , it does not prove 
(as some seem to think) 
that they cannot be geo- 
metrical lines 

Lowell believed that the 
canah are strips of vegeta- 
tion growing upon the 
banks of artificial water- 
ways or canals," which 
have been constructed by 




W a Pickmng 



A E Douglass 
[From “ Populaf Astronomy ' 


MARS IN 1920 

The (liawings ou the left are by Prof Pickering with an eleven inch Ulescooe in 
Jamaica, those on the nght by Prof Douglass at Tucson m Anzona The diawinra 7t 
each pair (nght and left) are of the same aspect of Mars, and Ulustrate the wav m 
which two ob^rvers differ from each other in drawmg the same thing It wlU be 
that Prof Pickenng’s canals are wider and less regular than those of Prof Douel^ 
The lower end of the Syrtw Major (lowest pair) presented a curious form in 1920 ^ 
Nepenthe^i-Thoth was very dark ’ 
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intelligent beings He pointed out that this theory accounted for the straightness of the canali, their 
great length, their network arrangement, the manner in which they emanate from the hays and gulfs 
upon the coasts and for their changes being largely seasonal In addition, he urged that the 
conditions existing upon the planet were not incompatible with inteUigent life, and that if such an 
intelligence did indeed flourish it was to be expected that its whole energy would be directed towards 
the problem of making the best use of the planet's extremely small water supply of conveying the 
water from the melting snows into the fertile regions and onwards across the deserts The duplication 
of the canali he explained as the outcome of a further perfection of this irrigation system, by which 
the water, after fertilising the banks of one canal, was pumped through transverse channels into a 
second parallel canal to be used o\ er again 

This explanation seems to account for everything , there are no really insurmountable difficulties 

to be brought against it It 
must, however, be remembered 
that a theory which postulates 
intelligent existence will, ipso 
facto, account for practically any 
phenomenon That it fulfils this 
purpose is no proof of its truth , 
other evidence must be forth- 
coming before we can accept it 
If Lowell's drawings and obser- 
vations were accepted in their 
entirety, they themselves would 
probably be sufficient evidence 
For it seems that no natural 
theory is compatible with them , 
nor yet do they admit of Mr 
Maunder's explanation, for the 
better the atmosphenc condi- 
tions the did they appear 

to Lowell — they were never 
resolved by him into complex, 
discontinuous markings But 
we must take as our critenon 
the observations of majority, 
and their evidence is not con- 
clusive In summing up, there- 
fore, we must say that, although 
we have found no satisfactory 
natural explanation of the 
canali, we have no proof of their 
artificiality Until that proof is 
forthcoming we have not the 
least right to assume the exist- 
ence of intelligence 

* iK >ie 

In the year 1877, Professor 
Asaph Hall discovered with the 
twenty-six-mch telescope at 
Washington, two nunute moons 



By permission of) ^ Lowell 

THE DEVICEOl>MlCNT OF CANALS— EOWEEE 
^ese ten curves represent the variations in the darkness of the canals a nse in 
the curve indicates darkening , a fall a fading Ten zones of latitude have been 
varymg distances from the melting north pole , each of these is repre- 
s^ted by a curve The lowest pomt of each curve represents the time at which 
the can^s of that zone begin to darken The straight Ime jommg these pomts 
s ows that it occurs a greater number of d^ys after Martian midsummer as one 
gets farther from the melting pole The begmnmg of darkenmg of a canal is 
believed to represent the first growth of vegetation on its banks 
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No 1 
Barnard 

Forty inch Telescope, Yeikes 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF MARS, 1909 
It was once hoped that the canal dispute 
would be settled by photography So far 
that has not been realised The eye is 
able to catch instantaneous glimpses of 
very dehcate detail dunng the extremely 
short periods of steady air But a 
photographic plate must record steady 
and unsteady periods indiscrmunately — 


HI attendance on Mars The 
nearer one, Phobos, is 5,800 
miles from the centre of the 
planet and, therefore, only 
3,700 miles from its surface 
It revolves round Mars m 
seven hours thirty-mne min- 
utes — ^less than one-third of 
a Martian day In this 
respect it is unique, for we 
know of no other body which 
revolves round its “primary” 
m a period shorter than that 
of the rotation of the 
“primary” upon its axis 
It is, therefore, most inter- 
esting to note that, more 
than one hundred years 
before Professor Hallos dis- 
covery, Dean Swift, in his 





4 ** 
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No 2 
Hale 

Sixty mch Telescope, Mt Wilson 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF MARS, 1909 
so that the finest detail is blurred Again, 
the gram of the plate is coarser than the 
image of most of the canals The original 
negatives of the most recent photographs 
at Flagstaff show many canals when 
mmutely examined, but they do not 
permit of reproduction 


“ Gulliver's Travels,” tells of the detection, by 
the astronomers of a fictitious race, of two satel- 
lites of Mars, one of which possessed this very 
unprecedented property ^ To an inhabitant on 
Mars, Phobos, unlike all other heavenly bodies, 
nses the west, travels quickly across the sky, 
and sets, four hours later, in the east, 
changing in that short time from new to full 
moon, or from full to new moon 

The outer satellite, Deimos, is scarcely less 
unconventional At a distance of 14,600 miles 
it moves round the planet in thirty hours eighteen 
minictes Since this period is not very much 
longer than that of Mars' rotation, Deimos 
reinains above the Martian horizon for nearly 
three days without setting, and during that time 
goes through all its phases (from new to full 
moon) twice over 

On the assumption that their surfaces are, 
area for area, of the same brightness as that of 
Mars, these bodies are less than twenty miles in 
diameter As moons in the Martian sky they 
can serve no useful purpose, for they do not, 
like our Moon, give any adequate light in the 
night season To one standing upon the 
equator of Mars, Phobos gives but one-sixtieth 
part of the light of our own Full Moon, while 
Deimos gives only one-twelve-hundredth part 
But much of the Martian surface is at a still*** 



By permission on [Mrs LoweU 


MARS THE lyOWRl^I, OBSERVATORY 

This observatory stands at an altitude of 7,260 feet i In 
addition to the twenty four inch refractmg telescope, the dome 
of which IS seen m the picture, there is a forty-mch. reflecting 
telescope and other smaller instruments 
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latitudes which are higher than sixty-nine degrees north or 
!r^ ^.nghter moon, never comes above the horizon As seen from 

the Earth these bodies appear no brighter than does a man^s hand held m the sunlight at a 
distance of one hundred miles f ° 

******>!«* 

We now leave the planet Mars and its moons We shall take away with us the memory of some 
things seen certainly mists and clouds, snow, water, vegetation and deserts But there is something 
else that we cannot forget, a something seen as through a glass darkly For outlined upon the sand 
of the desert and stretchmg away into the regions of fertility we have found strange tracks— the 
footprints, may be, of an unknown intelligence 


THE ASTEROIDS OR MINOR PLANETS 

By A C D Crommelin, BA.DSc.FRAS 

The asteroids cannot be said to possess any telescopic interest The four largest, Ceres PaUas 
Juno, and Vesta, are the only ones that show measurable discs, even in large tdescopes the 
others appear simply star-like points (hence the name "asteroids"), and the only fe’ature 
that calls for remark in their aspect is the vanation of brightness that many of them exhibit from 
which it may be inferred (see page 324) that they are of irregular shape The interest that they do 
possess, and it is a very considerable one, is in the support that they give to the theory that the 
matter now embodied in the ^ 

great planets was once scattered, 
in the form of small particles, 
through large regions of the 
Solar System In the umque 
case of the asteroids a ring of 
numerous tiny bodies was 
formed, instead of a single 
planet The earliest view, 
formed when only a few mem- 
bers of the family were known, 
was that a planet had exploded, 
and separated into several frag- 
ments, their orbits being rend- 
ered slightly different by the 
force of the explosion 

When Ceres was discovered 
it was noted that though its 
position agreed well with that 
predicted by Bode’s Law, it 
was too small a body to rank 
with the other planets , Gibers 
seems from the first to have 
suspected that it might be one 
of a group of planets, so he 

continued the search for new [A C T> CfommeUn 

bodies, being rewarded in a few -n. -AfTEROins compared with the British isees 

, K +K j f *’”**^*®®* asteroids are shown on a map of the British Isles 

months by the discovery of tlie largest, is equal to the length of^glai^ from Band's 

Pallas This new orb. still large telescope to show them with any discs at all 

’ The sizes j?f Phobos, Phoebe, and Jupiter V aie also shown 
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smaller than Ceres, pro\ed to have the same distance from the Sun as that body, which was a startling 
phenomenon Another surprise was afforded by the huge slope of the orbit of Pallas to the general 
plane of the planetary orbits Ceres had a slope of ten degrees, that of Pallas was thirty-four 
degrees, or more than a third of a right angle , even of the thousand orbits now known, only one or 
two have as great a slope as Pallas It is not surpnsmg that the idea of an exploded planet came 
into vogue to explain these anomalies, and curiously enough two other little bodies were found before 
long in the regions specially examined, which were the crossing points of the orbit-planes of Ceres and 
Pallas These were named Juno and Vesta, the latter being the bnghtest, though not the largest 
of the whole family, and being at times just visible to the naked eye , since it is decidedly smaller 

than Ceres, it must be 
composed of some white 
substance These four 
bodies were assumed to 
complete the system, 
and no more were 
looked for till 1830, 
when Hencke began a 
search, rewarded after 
fifteen years by the dis- 
covery of Astraea A 
steady stream of dis- 
coveries then began, 
which was greatly ac- 
celerated m the early 
'nineties by the intro- 
duction of photography 
as a mode of search 1 1 
had previously been 
necessary to study the 
star-maps very care- 
fully, so as to recognise 
any strange orb , but 
owing to the planet's 
movement a photo- 
graph showed it as a 
trail instead of a dot 
(see photograph on 
page 64) Needless to 
say, it is a huge under- 
taking to keep the great 
family of a thousand 
members under obser- 
vation Before the war a scheme had been arranged for dividing the work among different countries 
The war utterly disorganised this, but things are now being adjusted again In spite of all efforts 
a few planets get lost Thus Aethra, discovered by Watson in 1873, was not found again till 
December 1922 , this was in spite of frequent search, as its orbit excited special interest from its large 
eccentricity 

The asteroids have many analogies with Saturn's Ring In each case we have a multitude of tiny 
bodies prevented from uniting by the influence of a large neighbouring body , and in each case there 
are gaps in the ring, whose cause is seen to be perturbation The great gap in Saturn's Ring is 



THE SIZES OF THE FOUR BRIGHT ASTEROIDS COMPARED WITH THE MOON 
It needed a very large telescope, the Yerkes forty inch refractor, and a skilled observer, the 
late Professor Barnard, to obtain reliable measures of these minute bodies Vesta, though 
considerably smaller than Ceres, is brighter than it, and must be formed of sbme white substance 
The sizes of the smaller asteroids cannot be measured they are sunply estimated from the 

light that they reflect 



Diameter 





DISTRIBUTION OR THE ASTEROIDS AT DIFFERENT DISTANCES 

[The height of each pillar shows graphically the number of asteroids at each distance from the Sun On the whole they form a compact dump with Eros and Hungaria as i 
stragglers, Ihule with the Trojan and Hilda groups os outside ones The ofE m frequency at one-half and one-third of Jupiter’s period is shown The former gap, 

the densest region a little inside it, is analogous to the gap m Saturn’s rings Hirayama s five families are shown at their proper distances They are, of course, induded ii 
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shown on p^es 81 and 91 , the latter page shows the proxunity of Mimas to the ring, and. m fact, a 
p^ticle in the gap would go round Saturn in just half the tune that Mimas takes It has been found 
that when a simple relationship of this kind holds between two penods, the perturbations, bemg 
repeated in the same part of the orbit, produce a considerable change, and alter the period of the 
perturbed body, either temporanly or permanently A famous case is the great mequahty of Jupiter 
and Saturn Five of Jupiter’s penods are nearly equal to two of Saturn’s The result is that for 
many centunes the period of one planet increases, while that of the other dunmishes Compensation 
IS effected after about 900 years In just the same way Jupiter affects the motion of mmor planets 
whose periods are one-half, one-third, or other simple fractions of Jupiter’s penod I have 

prepared a diagram (page 326) which shows the distnbution of asteroids at different distances from 
the Sun It should be explained 
that It IS arranged by loganthms 
of the distances, not by the 
distances themselves , the tables 
of the asteroid orbits are ar- 
ranged thus, and it would have 
required more time than was 
available to rearrange them , 
there are eleven asteroids whose 
log distance lies between 0 33 
and 0 34, and so on We see 
that there are two outstanding 
asteroids, Eros and Hungaria, 
which he inside the main body , 
the latter extends in a compact 
mass from the values of the 
logarithm 0 33 to 0 56, but the 
distribution is very uneven 
The most striking gap corre- 
sponds to period one-half of 
Jupiter’s, while the greatest 
density is attained just inside 
this point , similarly, the 
brightest region of Saturn’s 
Ring IS just inside the great gap 
There is a marked drop in 
density where the period is one- 
third of Jupiter’s, and a slight, 
somewhat doubtful, drop for 
two-fifths and three-sevenths of 

the period A rather un- * 

expected feature is the group of six planets with periods two-thirds of Jupiter’s , apparently this par- 
ticular ratio has not the deterrent effect of the others The group is called the Hilda Group, and consists 
of Hilda, Ismene, Chicago, Bononia, Venusia, and Simeisa Beyond them comes the isolated planet 
Thule, whose name was given (from the classical Ultima Thule) because until the discovery of the 
Trojan Group it was the farthest known asteroid, and has a period dose to three-quarters of Jupiter’s 
Diagrams are also given (page 332) showing the number of asteroids with mchnation and eccen- 
tncity between assigned limits The most frequently occurnng values are mchnation about seven 
and a half degrees, and eccentricity one-seventh They faU off pretty rapidly for kirge values, so 
that only three asteroids have inclination exceeding thirty degrees I have confined myself in the 
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EQUII,ATKRAI, TRIANGI^E SOI^UTION OF THE THREE-BODY 
PROBLEM 

Ijaplace investigated all the simple solutions of the Three-Body Problem one of 
them imagined the three bodies to be placed at the angles of an equilateral triangle 
and movmg round their common centre of gravity An actual example was found 
in the heavens a century later The Trojan planets continually form approximate 
equilateral triangles with Uie Sun and Jupiter Four of them travel round the Sun 
in front of Jupiter, and two b ehin d him The letters eg denote centre of 
gravity , S J Sun and Jupiter 
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above diagrams to the first 900 asteroids, the orbits of many of the others still needing further 
discussion 

Though the idea of the whole asteroid family arising from a single exploded planet has long been 
abandoned, a modification of it has lately been put forward by Professor K Hirayama of Tokio 
He has classified all the elements of the orbits in an exhaustive manner, and applied planetary 
perturbations so as to obtain the proper or undisturbed orbits He has in this manner found 
five famihes of asteroids, each family having elements so nearly the same that a common origin may 
reasonably be conjectured It does not seem to me necessary to imagine that a single planet exploded 
to form each family The same result might be attained by supposing that they had their origin 
in a single condensation in the primitive dust-streams, but that this condensation had subdivided 

before final consolidation He 
gives the famihes the following 
names from the leading asteroid 
of each (the numbei of members 
of the family is given after the 
name) Themis, twenty-five 
members , Eos, twenty-three , 
Coronis, hfteen , Maria, thir- 
teen , and Flora, fifty-seven 
Thus nearly a seventh of the 
known asteroids are compiised 
in these five families 

The Trojan Group deserves 
special mention since it realises 
a form of motion that was pre- 
dicted by Laplace as possible a 
century before any actual case 
was known He was examining 
all the exact solutions that were 
possible of the motion of three 
bodies (of any assigned masses) 
that were moving under their 
common attraction , one poss- 
ible solution was that the bodies 
were placed at the angles of an 
equilateral triangle, and were 
then projected m directions that 
all made the same angle with 
the lines joining them to their 
common centre of gravity, the 
velocity of projection of each being proportional to its distance from that centre of gravity Under 
these conditions it is possible to show that they will all describe similar ellipses (or other conic sections) 
about the centre of gravity as their focus , also that they will continually form an equilateral triangle, 
though this will vary m size unless the motion of each body is in a circle When Achilles, the first 
Trojan discovered, had been observed for a short time it was found that its distance from the Sun 
was nearly the same as that of Jupiter, and that it made an approximately equilateral triangle with 
the Sun and Jupiter It was then conjectured that Laplace's prediction had at length received a 
practical verification The latter is, however, not quite rigorous, for all the six Trojans that are now 
known have orbits that are different from Jupiter’s both in inclination and eccentricity This has the 
result of making the motion much more complicated than the simple case imagined by Laplace 
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PATH OF CERBS AT ITS DISCOVERY 
When Piazzi foimd Ceres it was moving through the constellation of the Bull The 
diagram shows the positions m which he observed it The four stars shown are the 
only ones m the region (which is south of the Pleiades) that are visible to the naked eye 
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P\TH OF EROS AT 1TB NEAR APPROACH 1930-1931, AND DISTANCE IN MICTION MIEB.S 
This near approach is certain to excite great interest The least distance, fifteen and a half million miles, is little more than half 
that of the opposition of 1900-1901, which has hitherto been the best observed A unique opportunity will be afforded for 
improving our knowledge of the Sun’s distance As the speed of Eros in perihelion is piactically equal to that of the Earth 
(very slightly greater) its motion at that time appears to be at right angles to the ecliptic 
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However, it h found that each oi the six bodies oscillates in a complicated manner about the equilateral 
triangle point, the periods ot these swings being of the order of a century oi more One might fance 
that since several asteroids have the same point as their centre of oscillation there is a dangiT ot their 
1 mg The danger is \ery remote, since they are tinj bodies, perhaps 200 miles in diameter ind 
the extent o ther .w.ng, (wh.ch arc h.tforent direct, one) ,b ,«reral m.lho,,, of nule. 

T 1 (Achilles, Hector, Nestor, and Agamemnon) are sixty degrees in tront of 

Jupiter while the other two (Patroclus and Pnamiis) arc sixty degrees behind 'it It is much to be 
t?t?o^^ that the names of Trojan heroes were not given to asteroids on one side, and Greek heroes 
se on the other, this would have been an aid to memory, and would have prevented the 
anomaly of the bosom friends Achilles and Patroclus being permanently separated by 120 degrees 
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iilustuUion of Jupitcr’b peitiirhm)u: effect on the astcl(>i(l^ 

As regaids the nomendatuie of asteroids, the usual rule is' to give tjiem femmine names , masculine 
ones are reserved for planets of special inteiest Besides the Trojans there are Eros and Albert 
both of which approach the Earth’s orbit within some fifteim million miles , the lattcn planet was 
observed, and is now lost , but' another planet has' been found with a similat 
orbit to Albert , it was given the feminine name Alinda, which is contrary to the principles laid 
own ^ las a very eccentric orbit, its period being glmost four years , it therefore goes out nearly 
to Jupiter s orbit and will undeigo latge perturbations, the effect of which has not yet been calculated 
Mention should be made of a very remarkable asteroid discovered by Dr Baade at Hamburg two 
years ago It has such an eccentric orbit that it travels all the way from the orbit of Mars to that 
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INCI^INATION OF ORBITS OF ASTEROIDS 

The heights of the pillars show the numbers of asteroids that have their mclmations between the limits noted at the foot 
of the pillars The inclinations are shown by the slopmg hnes at the side of the diagram 






ECCENTRICITY OF ORBITS OF ASTEROIDS C D Qtomm^h 

iot 6^ pill£a IS alSuToi^ tw^v asteroids that have ecceutnaties between the limits noted The eccentnat 

tor ntst piuax is about one for second one eighth, for third one fifth, for fourth three-tenths A companic 

diagram shows the position of the Sun m the orbit for each group 
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of Saturn, its period being about thirteen years It thus crosses the orbit of Jupiter , but fortunately 
for it, its orbit has a high inclination, and it does not make a very near approach to Jupiter, otherwise 
it would undergo huge perturbations , it has not yet been given a name, and is known simply bv the 
number 944 

A diagram is given (page 330) showing the apparent motion of Eros at the timo of its near 
approach to the Earth in 1931 This does not claim accuracy, as the perturbations have stiU to be 
worked out It is interesting from the fact that Eros, though its orbit is outside that of the Earth, 
will at that time be moving more rapidly, owing to its orbit being so eccentnc , it thus riaimc the 

distinction (shared with Albert and Alinda) of being m opposition without apparently moving 
backwards rr j 6 

CHAPTER VIII 
JUPITER -- 
By W F Denning, F R A S 

T his planet IS a magnificent object and revolves on the outer side of the great zone of minor 
planets distributed over a wide expanse of space exterior to Mars 
He IS the largest body of the Sun’s attendant retinue, though he does not shine in the heavens 
with equal splendour to Venus, and is occasionally mfenor in lustre to Mars, as m June 1922 But 
he presents a fine appearance nevertheless at a mean distance from the Sun of 480 millions of miles 




COMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS OF JUPITER AND THE EARTH 
Jupiter 13 the largest of the planets , indeed, its bulk is greater than that of all the others 

and 1,400 times the volume of the il^th 


It is between 1,300 


i 
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Jupiter’s equatorial diametei 
IS 88,500 miles His sidereal period 
of revolution occupies 4,332 5 
days or 11 86 years 

That Jupiter is a giant among 
the planets of the Solar System 
will be obvious when it is stated 
that he is of greater mass than all 
the rest of them collectively, His 
expansive disc forjns a splendid 
spectacle when viewed under high 
powers “in a moderately large 
telescope The chief aspect of the 
globe IS at once apparent, for a 
series of parallel dusky bands or 
belts are seen as striking features 
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IHE ADOPTED NOMI.NCE^TliRE OP JUPITER 
The diagram gi\e3 the names assigned to the diffeient parts of the suitace ot 
Jupiter The dark streaks are knou nas bells, .iiid the blight mtermcdi ite •space'* 
ab zones -Vs the a'^trollomlcal telescope gives an inverted image, the north is 
at the bott(jm of the diagiam.. To avoid confusion, the names of Che l’>elts aic 
v\ lit ten on the light, and those of the zones on the ^eft 


Alternating with them are bright zones, and both the bright and dark regions are variegated with 
spots of irregular character and of different tint and magnitude These markings are clearly of 
atmospheric origin and situated in the outer envelope of Jupiter The real surface of the ^planet 
IS not visible at all, being hidden under the dense vapours which overlie it Students ol the physical 
appearance of this planet investigate therefore merely the outer atmosphere or envelope and its 
formations, changes and motions ^ 

The reflective capacity of Jupiter is relatively great, and exceeds what would have been expected 
In fact the planet shines with undue brightness considering his distance from the Sun It Iras been 

thought that the planet is m a heated 
condition, and that his physical^ state is 
m some measure responsible for his 
luminous aspect and active surface In 
the cooling process the larger planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, would occupy a 
very long period and reach the habit- 
able stage at a far later time than the 
smaller orbs, including the Earth, 
Venus, Mars, and Meicury These views * 
have been held for many years without 
much contention, but they have now 
been opposed, and Dr Jeffreys has very 
recently investigated the question and 
announced^ his conclusions as follows 
" Most authorities state that the four 
outer planets are hot and largely 
gaseous The evidence available seems 
to me to trend in the other direction, 
and points to a cold surface ” 

The nlatter is receiving furthei in- 
vestigation, and it IS hoped that the 
data will enable satisfactory deductions 
to be made The question presents 
some difficulties and opinions are some- 
what duided, but the subject is 



[E M Antomadi 

JUPITER ON 1901, MAY 21, 21h 67m 
The Red Spot lying m its “ hollow,’’ is seen above the centre to tne 
extreme left The mass of dark matter to the right of it is part of the 
South Tropical Disturbance, then on the same side of the globe as the 
Red Spot 
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important as attecting the phenomena and condition ot the laige planets Old views ha\e often 
had to be put on one side from the evidence turmshed by later m\ estigations, which have given us 
more light and shown the necessity for correction 

■ts already stated, Jupiter is a brilliant object m the fiimament when in opposition, and may 
easily be identihed it his position is approvimately knowm, as he shines with a very steady pale- 
. yellow light, and is a more striking object than any of the h\cd stars His place in the sky can lie 


VARIATIONS IN THU AimARUNT SI/n5 OF JtTPllUR 
When Jupiter amt the U.wth art on opptisite sulcs of the Stun the (listonte between the two plututs is ut n ma\inium mid 
Ihib distance, as compared with that at opposition, may ou occasion almost reach the proportion of hvc to three rhis affects 
the apparent brightness of the planet in a still grc*aler proportion— about three t<j one 


Plane oF the 


Pianeti:) orbit 


m 

X 

<; 


THK Tir,T OF JUPITFR’S \XIS 

Jupiter tiavels round the Sun nearly “injright,” the plane of his equator being inclined only about three dt'grces to his orbit 
(compare the Farth s tilt of twenty three and a half degrees) As a result of this, Jupiter has piaotieally no seasons, and 
the orbits of his four chief satellites, which he nearly m the plane of his equator, generally appear to us as ueurK straight linens 
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found by means of a celestial globe and an almanac or ephemeris, the times of his rising, southing 
or setting can be learnt from the same sources 

This planet is not usually as well defined as Mars and Saturn in a telescope, and particularly with 
high powers In 1905 the writer tried some experiments with diferea t powers on reflecting telescopes 
of 12 6-inch (Calver) and 10-inch (With) mirrors and focal lengths 9 feet 6 inches and 6 feet 6 mches 
His results for the 12 6-inch were as follows — 

Powers 

205 and 225 Superb definition — small images 

312 and 315 Very effective Best powers for general planetary 'W'ork 

404 and 440 Little advantage over 315 except on very good nights, w^hen they are better for detail 
572 No gam, m fact 500 seems to be the utmost limit 
710 and 713 Pretty sharp image and many details satisfactonly s»een, but vibration troublesome 
and images faint and not satisfactory 


JUPITER 

This gives an idea of Jupiter and his four chief satellites as they appear lu the field of view of a powerful tdescope. 

912 Single lens— good Better results than with ordinary -eye-pieces of about 700 

1210 Indistinct and faint, details blurred Not nearly so goo-d as one-third the magnification 

1540 Single lens Pretty distinct at centre of field Many spots weU seen, but the rapid 

motion and vibration spoil view and render effective workmg impossible 
When high powers are necessary the s%ngU lens is a great advantage though the field 
IS very small W Herschel, Dawes and other aWe oTiservers reahsed its value and 
acted upon it 

Observers of Jupiter should not overpress magnifying power, b-nt accustom themselves to one eye- 
piece or two at most On a really good night with a ten-inch glass a power of 376 might he best, 
and on normal mghts about 316 But every observer may discover with a little expenence the 
powers which are the most suitable for the observational work in which he is engaged Low powers 
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mean sharp definition, a bright object, little vibration, but a small image, while high powers 
mean inferior definition, a fainter object, greater vibration, but an expansive image 

Jupiter s details come out splendidly near the time of sunrise or in daylight before sunset until 
darkness makes the picture bnlhant, for the full lustre of the planet may be apt, in a large glass, to 
overcome delicate features 


The telescopic definition of Jupiter vanes greatly according to the altitude of the planet From 
487 nights of observation (tcn-mch reflector) at Bnstol the following percentages were obtained — 
Nights V ery good. Good Fair Bad Very bad 

Jupiter south of equator 7 0 14 1 15 5 33 8 29 6 = 100 0 

Jupiter north of equator 19 8 29 1 25 6 18 6 7 0 = 100 1 

The motion of Jupiter along the zodiac carnes him alternately from about 23° N of the equator 
to 23° S of it Fiom the latitude of Greenwich the extreme altitudes of the planet at southing vary 
between 15|° and 61}° 

Some of the objects observed 
circulating in Jupiter’s atmos- 
phere are very durable , others 
are only temporary Chief 
among them all is the “ Great 
Red Spot,” which created quite 



1 — 1017, Decembcr_19 


2 — 1917, December 10 


a sensation among planetary 
observers in 1878 and later 
years It had, however, been 
a well-observed feature long 
before that year, for Dawes 
figured it in November, 1857, 
while a few years later it was 
independently recognised by 
many observers, including Jacob, 
Baxendell, Huggins, Long and 
others The spot exhibited an 
intense red colouring, and its 
symmetrical oval shape formed a 
striking and durable feature of 
its appearance Since 1857 the 
spot has passed through many 
vicissitudes and gradations of 
tint, assuming a deep, bnek-red 
colour for some years about 
1878-1881, and becoming a 
wonderfully conspicuous and al- 
most startling object on the 
planet's surface 

Every telescopic observer 
turned his instrument on Jupiter 
and obtained for himself a view 
of the Great Red Spot " It 
quite merited its description as 
the most remarkable planetary 
marking that had ever been seen 
Was it the same spot that had 
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THE SOUTH TROPICAE REGION OF JUPITER 
Thcbe drawmgs illustrate the remarkable change which occurred m Hub region 
a few years ago The two top drawings show the South Equatorial Belt m its 
usual strength and with the now famous South Tropical Disturbance between this 
belt and the South Temperate Belt Drawmg 3 shows, in addition, the “ hollow ** 
in which the great “ Red Spot is situated, together with some indication of the 
spot itself In drawmg 4 the South Tropical Disturbance is advancmg on the 
visible disc on the right-hand side In drawmgs 5 to 8 we note the fading of 
the southern portion of the South Equatorial Bdt and the South Tropical 
Disturbance, but the Red Spot remained visible even when its wdl known 
hoUow disappeared It is seen near the centre in drawmgs 5 and 8 The white 
oval spot on the South Equatorial Belt near the left-hand side in drawing 1 
and the round black spot atre satellite I and its shadow 
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Drawing by [W F Denmng 

JUPITER, 1880, NOVEMBER 29, AT 7h 36m GMT 

The famous Red Spot is shown as a dark, approximately elliptical markmg, pointed on its right-hand side Ihe hollow did 
not exist at this date, the effect being somewhat similar to that observed near the end of 1919 (see drawing on page 349) 
There is a very remarkable series of minute dark spots on the North Temperate Belt 


aroused the enthusiasm of the ancient observers, Hooke, Cassini and others, m 1664 and later years, 
and which disappeared and reappeared several times ^ It is suggestive of identity that it was in the 
same latitude of Jupiter and had nearly the same rotation period 

The present spot has usually been situated in a curious hollow or basin in the south side of the 
southern equatorial belt, and the hollow has been in almost continuous evidence since September 
1831 The average rotation period of this object has been 9 hours 55 minutes 36 8 seconds, and 
about 81,000 rotations have been performed in the nearly ninety-two years’ interval to 1923 
Hooke was the undisputed discoverer of the great spot on Jupiter in 1664 Cassini followed up 
observations of this remarkable object, and his narhe has been so closely identified with it that he 
has been thought to have first recognised it Priority certainly belonged to Hooke, but he did not 
pursue the marking and mvestigate the rotation penoci to the same extent as Cassini 

Hooke’s spot of 1664 may well have been closely connected if not absolutely identical with the 
modem Great Red Spot There are analogies of position and motion which significantly associate 
the pair of objects and pointedly suggest that they were the same At any rate we may hardly avoid 
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the inference that they were the outcome of similar phenomena The red spot ot to-day, havirg 
survived sixty-si\ years amid all the vicissitudes of a very active atmosphere, may well have 
maintained itself during the 259 j^ears which have elapsed since the night of May 19, 1664, when 
Hooke obtained the hrst glimpse of it The marking is now only a relic or shade of its former self, 
but it may acquire its old-time prominence by a reinvigorating process akin to that which acted 
upon it m the Seventeenth Century, when it apparently disappeared and reappeared at inter\als 
Its feeble aspect of late years would have rendered it practically invisible in the old telescopes Had 
Cassini possessed more powerful means he might possibly have been able to keep the spot continuously 
under observation, but his instruments, though the best available at his time, were of limited capacity 
Moreover, students of Jupiter were very few and all the circumstances, in fact, tend to pro\e that a 
marking, unless of tairly conspicuous kind, could easily have evaded the few eyes and telescopes vhich 
were turned critically on to the planet in Cassini’s day 

The fact has already been stated that the markings on Jupiter assume the foim of approximately 
parallel belts and zones New belts appear to be caused by upheavals or ejections from the actual 
surface, and old belts may be maintained by the same means New belts were foimed under the e\os of 
observers m the years 1861-2 and 1880-1 m sixty-two days and ninety-one days respcctneh In 
these cases the disturbances alfcctcd nearly the same latitude, viz , fifteen to twenty-five degrees 



The chart illustrates the (Ictermiuation of rotation periods Observed longitudes are plotted against the corresponding dates, and lines 
drawn as evenly as possible through the observations The slope of a line indicates the drift ot an ob3ect relatively to the zero meridian, 

and from this the rotation period ean be deduced 
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north This region seems liable to special 
activity at certain periods, and the develop- 
ments provide very interesting and singular 
facts which may help us m forming correct 
views as to the phenomena of the planet's 
surface 

It has been thought that some of the 
changes on Jupiter may exhibit regular 
times of recurrence corresponding approxi- 
mately with the planet’s revolution period, 
but this idea has not been thoroughly 
proved except in the case of the colouring 
of the equatorial belts, which Stanley 
Williams has shown to be repeated at 
intervals of 11 8 years There is evidence 
of other variations which are not substan- 
tiated on ample proof The fluctuations 
in the rate of motion of the Great Red Spot 
on Jupiter have been considerable and 
apparently induced by the quicker motion 
of other markings situated in the same 



From ^'■Knowledge ”] [By Latimer J Wilson 

JUPITER, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE 
red spot (WHITE OVAE), 1913, MAY 24, AT 
8h. 42m GMT 

This dirawmg shows on the left the preceding end of 
the South Tropical Disturbance Near the centre is the 
Red Spot Hollow, with some curious streaks across 
the place of the Red Spot. 



Drawn by] [J E Keeler 

JUPIPER, 1890, OCTOBER 3 

This picture of Jupiter, drawn by the late Piofessor Keeler with the 
thirty six inch refractoi at tlic Eick Observatory, gives a good idea 
of the appearance of the Red Spot a few years after its period of 
inaxmium prommcnce The central portions of the spot were the 
first to fade, laiving ii dusky outline at the rim 

south tropical region of the suifacc The latter have 
accelerated the motion of the red spot as they have 
overtaken it and occasioned a distinct shortening in 
the rotation period of that object The minimum 
appears to have been reached in 1831, 1877 and 1918, 
when the values nearly agreed at 9 hours 55 minutes 
33 5 seconds, which conesponds to intervals of 
forty-six and forty-one years and may possibly 
indicate a cycle of about forty-four years 

In 1859 and 1900 the maximum was 9 hours 55 
minutes 38 3 seconds and 9 hours 55 minutes 41 6 
seconds, the interval being forty-one years 

The modern study of Jupiter has ditfered in 
important respects from that pursued more than half 
a century ago Formerly observers viewed the planet 
irregularly, occasionally made drawings of the 
features seen, and described any notable details, 
but they did not follow the work with frequent 
repetition and the utmost accuracy In recent years 
the planet has been thoroughly watched, and all the 
more conspicuous markings with many of the minor 
featuies carefully studied over as long periods of 
time as possible For this purpose many thousands 
of the times of transit of the spots and irregular 
markings have been taken as they passed the central 
meridian Thus the objects have been followed over 
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several years and identified in many cases at successive apparitions Formerly if a curious 
marking was seen it was neglected after its detection was announced Now its life history is 
pursued with a thoroughness and persistency which enable us to determine its period of rotation 
and Its duration, and in some cases to judge of its character One marking, above referred to, has 
been traced during the ninety-two years which have elapsed since it was first seen by Schwabe in 
September 1831 Another has been kept under review during the sixty-six years since November 
1857, when Dawes made a drawing of the planet These objects are respectively the “ Hollow in 
the Great Southern Belt ” and the “ Oval Red Spot ” in south latitude about twenty degrees, and 
they remain both visible to-day Another marking, called the “ South Tropical Disturbance,” showing 
great changes of motion, extent and shape, has been seen since Molesworth first figured it in February 
1901 Certain of the features are of extremely durable character, and must represent something 
very different from the ever changing and evanescent clouds floating about in our own atmosphere 
The physical condition of Jupiter’s surface must, in fact, be very dissimilar to that of our own sphere 






Dfuwiiig^ by] 

loot, AUGUST 12, AT nh 40ni AND ](!h Ito 0 M 1 F X PMhp^ 

Thwe two Ui.awniKs art xivui foi the nuriHWt of illustraluiK the i.ipul rotation of the planet Thtj were made on the s.mie 
night at an inlet Ved of approximately two hours It will be seen that the objects near the tight hind side of the enrlici 
drawing have liccii earned across the centre towanJs the left hnii<l side in the Uitci one The mol ion is so rajnd that a watch 
ot mi three 01 lour minutes is amply sulTicient to show the turning movement, or rotation, of the pl.mct if the nistinmcjit 
and conditiojib be good and the obsei*ver experienced in such work 


and of the envelope surrounding it, in the latter of which great changes and transformations operate 
from hour to hour 

It seems likely that fiom the surface of the Jovian orb there occur emissions or elections of gaseous 
material or vapours winch rise to the outei layers of his envelope and may there partially consolidate 
and assume durable conditions Ihc planet has a motion of rotation very many times swifter 
than that of the Earth In fact, while Jupiter's equatorial region rotates at the rate of about 470 
miles per minute, the Earth's movement is only about seventeen miles per minute The great 
velocity of Jupiter's globe has the effect not only of causing the polar flattening and equatorial bulge 
to be very marked, the polar and equatorial diameter being in the ratio of fifteen to sixteen, but also 
of altering the forms of certain mobile and possibly elastic formations on the planet's disc, which, 
as above stated, arc drifted into the bands or streams of shading which we invariably perceive on 
the disc and form the belted aspect with which telescopic observers are so familiar 
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Cuirents of different velocities influence the movement of the various features, and certain objects 
in the same latitudes are not moving at the same rates, nor does the same feature maintain an equable 
rate ot speed Generally the equatorial region contains objects displaying the greatest speed, but 
this is not invariably the case 

The periods of rotation of the markings differ between 9 hours 48 minutes and 9 hours 56 J minutes 

What the real rotation of the Jovian sphere is we do not know All the features composing 
his extensive scenery may be regarded as floating objects in an atmospheric ocean, influenced by a 
great diversity of currents running in directions parallel approximately at least with the planet’s 
equator 

Thus the study of this orb is justly considered to be of profound interest, and we are not only 
attracted to the planet by the splendour of his luminous effect in the heavens, but from the fact 
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I row ScicnHa'’^ [/ /. ^ Phillips 

THE ROTATION OF JUPITER 

As L'Lplauied m the article, the outei eiivelope of Jupiter which wc see does not rotate hke a solid globe, but, as is the case 
with the Sun, the tune required for a rotation depends on the latitude of the object observed There arc quite a miiuber of 
separate “ surface i-nirrents,” as the> are called, moving at different speeds, and these currents are surprisingly shaipK bounded 
They are indicated in the diagram, together with the adopted values of their mean rotation periods It is to be noted that 
the periods of the surface currents show variations within certam limits from year to year, and the figures on the dnigram are 
adopted mean values only The ellipse m the Southern Hemisphere indicates the Red vSpot ” 


that his surface presents a scene of great variety and activity He forms an object which can never 
be considered to present the monotony of sameness There may be something always akin in his 
general aspect, but in detail he may exhibit striking activities from night to night New objects 
are frequently forming and old ones either disappear or exhibit changes of shape, motion or colour 
Jupiter presents some analogies with the Sun in regard to the mobile character of his envelope 
The rotation period of the solar orb is different according to the latitude, and there are evidences of 
great activity usually present Some years ago it was suspected that certain visible phenomena on 
Jupiter exhibited a periodical recurrence corresponding with his time of revolution (118 years) and 
not differing greatly from the intervals separating sun-spot maxima The colour changes on the 
Jovian orb already referred to appear to be pretty consistent with the penod named, though in some 
other respects irregularities occur opposing the idea of cyclical disturbances No doubt the planet 
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gives strong indications that similar phenomena producing spots, belts and irregular features are 
repeated from time to time, but not always with consistency as regards the periods 

In another respect there is an analogy between Jupiter and the Sun, for both objects show regions 
of greatest activity at certain distances north and south of the equator The solar spots appear in 
greatest frequency in belts or 


R WATBRIIEIvD 
{•cptember 9, 12h 35m GMT 


ir F SMITH 

October 8, Oh lOm GMT 







H r SMITH 

October 7, lOh I5ni GMT 


zones from latitude ten de- 
grees to twenty degrees in 
the north and south tropical 
regions, and the two principal 
belts on Jupiter, in which 
numerous spots and irregu- 
larities occur, are usually 
placed in nearly similar lati- 
tudes to those mentioned 
With regard to the physi- 
cal condition of the planet 
and the relative heights of 
the various markings a num- 
ber of writers have expressed 
their views, and they are by 
no means consonant, but 
rathei appear, in some cases 
at least, to be contradictory 
With reference to the 
Great Red Spot, Philhps 
considers that there is strong 
evidence favouring the idea 
that it is a vortex — ana- 
logous to a cyclone on the 
Earth, though its prolonged 
existence shows that it must 
be of great strength and 
probably deep seated below 
the planet’s visible surface 
This theory is doubtless not 
free from objections, but it 
may fairly be said that it 
fits the facts better than 
any other ” He points out 
that we might expect “ vor- 
tices to occur along the lines 
of contact between viscous 
currents possessing diverse 
velocities, andif many Jovian 
spots are of this charcter we 
then have another analogy be- 
tween Jupiter and the Sun ” 

The dusky belts may possibly be comparatively clear tracts and situated at a lower level than 
the bright zones, which may represent cloudy regions of strongly reflective vapours, such as our 
cumulus Lau interpreted the bright spots as centres of eruption similar to the bright markings 
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J II BRIDGER M A AINSEIE 

October 20, llh. 5m. G M.T November 7, 7h Ito G M.T 

Bv pt,ritnssio}v o/J \The Bnhsh Astronomical Association 

JUPITER IN 10 la 

These drawings were made by members of the Jupiter Section of the British Astronomica 
Association It will be noted that in all the North Equatorial Belt is the most disturbed 
region of the disc, great irregularities bung shown at its edges In Bridget’s drawmg 
s,iteUitc I and its shadow are shown close together on the South Equatorial Bdt The 
shadow of II is seen on Ainslie’s drawing 
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Drawing by] ^ p Denmng 

JXJPITRR, 1906, APRIL 13, AT 5h 30m GMT 
Towards the left m this drawing is seen the old Red Spot as a well defined ellipse 
lying in its hollow on the south side of the South Equatorial Belt To the right of 
this we see the South Tropical Disturbance This ob]e«t was first seen by the late 
Major Molesworth, in Ceylon, on February 28, 1901, as a small round projection, at 
the south edge of the South Equatorial Belt It quickly showed striking develop- 
ments, spreading across the South Tropical Zone to the South Temperate Belt, 
fand at the same time becoming greatly extended in longitude At tunes it has 
exceeded 180*' m length A white spot has usually been seen at the preceding and 
I following ends 


which terrestrial volcanoes may 
occasion when very active by 
the ejection of smoke, steam 
and other highly refiectne va- 
pours The fact is, however, 
that the results of speculation 
with regard to the condition 
of Jupiter and the causes and 
character of his visible phe- 
nomena are hardly likely to 
represent the true state of 
things Our own Earth and 
surroundings must neccssaiily 
mfluence us in judgment and 
may lead us to see analogies 
where none e^ist more than 
distant physical resemblances 
In fact, other planetary worlds 
may be so utterly different 
from our own as to afford 
novelties such as we can 
neither conceive noi under- 
stand, for the circumstances 
afecting, say, Mercury or 
Jupiter arc vastly different from 
those which influence and direct 
terrestrial phenomena The 
changing aspects blended with 
stable features, all exhibiting 
a singular variety of motion 
and some of them of enormous 
dimensions, can find no counter- 
part in the aerial sea sur- 


rounding our own globe It is the recognition and pursuit of the many variations presented that 
make the study of Jovian features so highly interesting 

Jupiter’s currents are in a longitudinal direction and differences have been detected among them 
to the extent of about eight and a half minutes for one rotation The motions show not only i dative 
differences according to the latitude, but that the same objects are liable to variations of speed 
Thus the Great Red Spot, in about south longitude twenty degrees, has varied between 9 hours 
65 minutes 33 seconds and 9 hours 55 minutes 42 seconds, and the equatorial spots between 9 hours 
50 minutes 6 seconds and 9 hours 55 minutes 35 seconds during the past forty years, and occasionally 
these limits have been exceeded in the behaviour of individual spots But, though there have been 
notable exceptions, the same latitudes are generally controlled by nearly similar rates of movement, 
so that, when the position of a marking is known, we may pretty correctly estimate what its rotation 
period will be On one occasion, however, in 1880 there was an outbreak of spots showing a period 
of only 9 hours 48 minutes, though the same latitude (about twenty-five degrees north) usually gave 
9 hours 55 minutes 30 seconds f 

Observers who habitually watch and critically record the surface markings of this planet note 
some singular developments Owing to their swifter movement the equatorial spots completed a 
revolution around Jupiter relatively to the Red Spot in forty-four and a half days in 1880, and the 
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two objects came into conjunction at this interval In 1901 the dark south tropical disturbance 
occasioned spots in nearly the same latitude as the Red Spot The former rotated in about twenty 
seconds less time than the latter, and successive conjunctions happened in rather less than two years 
This period is now lengthened to about six years owing to changes of motion in the objects, and there 
IS a difference of only si\ and a half seconds in the rotation periods 
There are a great num- 
ber of variations occur- ' - ■ . , - -■ . , , ,, 

ring in the outer envelope ___ 

of Jupiter, and these are " ^ 

ever introducing features >^'t^*™****Sk 

of peculiar interest Not 

only in rotation and 
proper motions, but in 
shape and size the spots 
and markings are ever 
displaying variety The 
south tropical markmg, 

mentioned above, has — ' — 

changed in length from 

about 25 degrees to 180 ^ '‘M 

degrees, which is equiva- , , , , « 

lent to something like 
100,000 miles of JoMan •*********|^^^^*^^ 

gigantic scale and they ■ 

in our telescopes though ,i. 

Situated at a mean dis- ^ ^ J ' 

tance of 480 millions of ^ — 

miles During the last ' , ' __ 

twenty-three years the 

south tropical spot or ^ nr nr i -tj lfr**^^ 

lanties m the motion of N 

the Red Spot , a fact | 

foreseen and first an- 

nounced by E M Anto- 
niadi , 

When we realise how ' 

much the telescope illu- 
mines our understanding . ^ ' ^ ^ ^ j 

as to manv of the hidden Drawings by] [J CledhiU and W F Denning 

J J r red spot 

secrets and wonders Ol Three different aspects of the Red Spot are here shown The top one is a drawing 
Nature we cannot but Gledhxll, m 1870, January 23, 8h 20m , on which the object appears as a simple elliptical 

- , , . ting The middle dmwmg, by Eennmg, was made about four years after the object became 

appreciate the remarkable so conspicuous, and it shows pointed ends such as have been observed at various tunes 
powers of this instru- are extrenldy difficult to explam In the lowest drawing, by Denning, in 1886, 

^ October 11, llh 54m , the spot is shown greatly faded, and the pointed ends have become 

ment mere dark dots 
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Drawings by] [J GledhiU and W F Denning 

THK RED SPOT 

Three different aspects of the Red Spot are here shown The top one is a drawing 
by Gledhill, in 1870, January 23, 8h 20m , on which the object appears as a simple elliptical 
ring The middle dmwmg, by Dennmg, was made about four years after the object became 
so conspicuous, and it shows pointed ends such as have been observed at various tunes 
They are extrenlely difficult to explam In the lowest drawing, by Denning, in 1886, 
October 11, llh 54m , the spot is shown greatly faded, and the pointed ends have become 

mere dark dots 
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To natural vision only Jupiter shines simply as a star in our skies, but the telescope at once 
reveals it as a large globe full of activity and rich in detail, while a numerous retinue of nine 
attendant moons is found to revolve around him 


Students of Jupiter at one time experienced a difficulty in referring to certain belts, localities 
or latitudes on the planet, and devised an expressive nomenclature to enable them to define and 
describe positions in latitude 

The chief belts and zones are generally somewhat similar, and suggested to various observers 
an obvious means of reference as illustrated m the diagram on page 334 Thus if a spot was seen in 
the southernmost dark belt it would be said to be on the S S temperate belt, and so on This 
arrangement usually meets requirements, but the belts are changeable and not always symmetrically 
placed, though there are nearly always two great belts bounding the equatorial zone Occasionally 

there are a large number of belts lying m parallel 
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lines (like stratus clouds) in one hemisphere 
Mr A Stanley Williams, the Rev TER 
Phillips and others have determined the general 
rate of rotation for various latitudes, and there is 
fair consistency, if not absolute agreement, in 
their independent deductions Ephemerides are 
published every year in the Nautical Almanac 
containing data of great value to students of the 
planet, and in a still more convenient form in .4 
Handbook for Observers, published by the British 
Astronomical Association By the help of these 
an observer may find, e g , when to look for the 
Great Red Spot and may reduce his own observa- 
tions Two rotation periods are used, viz , 9 
hours 50 minutes 30 004 seconds, and 9 hours 
55 minutes 40 632 seconds, and with these the 
observed motions of spots may be readily com- 
pared The first of these systems is intended to 
represent equatorial markings which indicate a 
rotation performed m about five minutes less time 
than that of the Red Spot and the second 
represents approximately the period of features 
commonly seen outside the equatorial zone 
The following table will show the equivalent 
values of time and degrees of longitude on Jupiter 
accbrdmg to the two systems 


Dratcmgs byj [£ M Antomadi 

R]^D SPOT 

The South Tropical Disturbance is situated in the same lati- 
tude as the Red Spot, and, movmg more quickly, periodi- 
cally overtakes it At such times it is invariably found that 
the motion of the Red Spot becomes accelerated, and the 
upper drawmg illustrates M Antoniadi’s explanation that the 
dark material of the Disturbance pushes on or carries forward 
the Red Spot as it flows round or below that famous marking 
The two other drawings, made with the Meudon thirt'^ 
three inch refractor, on 1911, May 22, at lOh 47m GMT, 
and on 1911, July 7, at 8h 36m GMT respectively, show 
some interesting details The Spot itself is pointed at its 
preceding (left-hand) end, and near the latter a curious 
dark, curved markmg ’S shown m the bottom drawing 
Note the changes m the region of the following (right hand^ 
“ shoulder ” of the hollow 


Minutes of 

System I 

System II 

time 

9h 50in 30 004s 

9h 55m 40 632s 


Degrees 

Degrees 

05 

0 303 

0 302 

10 

0 610 

0 604 

50 

3 048 

3 022 

10 0 

6 097 

6 044 

50 0 

30483 

30 218 

100 0 

60 967 

60 437 

200 0 

121 934 

120 874 

300 0 

182 900 

181 310 

Jupiter 

IS so large that he must necessarily and 



1913, August 28 71i 56m GMT 


1914, August 29, llh 15m GMT 




mp- PBP- ppp ♦ 



191 1, September 12, 7h 30m GMT 1914, August 31, lOh 30m GMT 

Vrom KnOiVluigG' \ [TER Phillips 

SIX DRAWINGS OF JUPITRR 

The three drawings on the left-hand side show the remarkable series of large bright egg-shaped markings in the north part of the Equatorial 
/one, bordering the North Equatorial Belt, which appeared m 1913 They showed a much more rapid rate of rotation than had been observefl 
tor several years The three drawmgs on the right show the planet’s aspect in 1914 Note the curious link like markmgs on the two upper ones 
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H THOMSON 

3 — ^November 19, llh, 15in. GMT 




M A AINSI^IH 

2 — October 27, 12h 25m. G M. T 


obviously influence the movements and stability of many of the lesser orbs Some of the minor 
planets are affected Comets are occasionally drawn out of their courses, and any of these bodies 
passing near him will be perturbed in more or less degree according to the conditions He is capable 

„ impressing new 

paths upon some of 
them 

The story o f 
Lexell’s comet of 1770 
and its changes of 


Jupiter have often 
been described m 
textbooks 

How the Novem- 
ber Leonids were 

p SARGENT ■ M A AiNsi^iE attracted away from 

1 -August 18, 16h Om GMT 2 -October 27, 12h 25m. GM.T 

their perihelion m 
1899 that they could 
not produce a grand 
display is familiar in 
astronomical history 
Jupitcrisspecially 
responsible for many 
extensive disturb- 
ances which have oc- 
curred m the move- 
ments and orbits of 
comets His great 

JHL 1\W.UJMLSUJN >1 A AtNST TT? r , 

3 -November 19, llh, 15m. GMT 4-Novembct25,9h 3Cm G M.T attraction 

seem, indeed, to have 
enabled him to form 
an important comet- 
ary group or com- 
munity of his own 
He appears to have 
deflected certain 
comets of long period 
away from the very 
eccentric ellipses they 
formerly traversed to 
ellipses more nearly 

H THOMbON approaching circles 

5— De<^mber7, 9h, 50m. GMT (J —December 14 8h 55m. G M. T and requiring short 

By perm^ss^on of] [The British A sir onotmeed Association i r i j. 

JUPITER IN 1917 periods of revolution 

Another senes of drawings by members of the Jupiter Section of the British Astronomical The average of about 

Association The preceding end of the South Tropical Disturbance is seen m Drawmgs 3 and 6, civ 

and the foUowmg end m Nos 1 and 2 The Red Spot Hollow is shown near the preceding COmetS IS SIX 

limb m Nos 2 (gomg off the disc at preceding limb), 4, 6, and 6 The Red Spot itself is also ^.nd a half years 

shown lymg in its hoUow in the last three of these drawings Dark streaks are shown north t'u x j. j 

of the North Equatorial Belt m Drawmgs 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6 They were quite a feature of the greatest dlS- 

pianet in 1917 tance from the Sun 
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M A AINSEIE H THOMbON 

5 —December 7, 9h, 50m. GMT 0 —December 14 8h 55m. G M.T 

By permission of] British Astronomical Association 

JUPITER IN 1917 

Another senes of drawmgs by members of the Jupiter Section of the British Astronomical 
Association The preceding end of the South Tropical Disturbance is seen in Drawmgs 3 and 6 
and the foUowmg end m Nos 1 and 2 The Red Spot HoUow is shown near the preceding 
hmb m Nos 2 (gomg off the disc at preceding limb), 4, 6, and 6 The Red Spot itself is also 
shown lymg in its hoUow in the last three of these drawings Dark streaks are shown north 
of the North Equatorial Belt m Drawmgs 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6 They were quite a feature of the 

planet in 1917 
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Drmmsby] \T E R PfiUhps 

JUl^ITKR, 10 H), NO\KMHIj,R 29, AT 14h G M.T 
Ihis drawing shows the complete disappcuiraiice of the southern portion of the South 
ISquatonal Belt and the Ited Spot Hollow The right-hand portion of the peculiar elongated 
marking in the South Tropical Region is the Red Spot, which became more plainly visible 
as its surroundings faded away 

to-day Manycircumstancob 
agree m suggesting this 
conclusion, and in support- 
ing its actuality, though 
it IS not universally ac- 
cepted 

The Jovian Comets are 
of little inclination, their 
aphelion distances agree 
nearly with that of Ju- 
piter’s orbit, and their 
motions are direct In 
fact, if we look at a plan of 
the Solar System which 
includes the known periodi- 
cal comets we cannot but 
receive the decided im- 
pression that Jupiter’s ac- 
tion has been very largely 
responsible for the exten- 
sive family of those re- 
volving in short periods jupitejr, 1920, February is, at i2h 40 m gmt 

Among those whose ^ Equatorial Belt, the Red 

^ i. J r XI Hollow, and the South Tropical Disturbance The devdopments about this time were 

persevering study of the staging m their suddenness, and it was difl&cult to recognise the features 

surface markings of Tuplter ^ three days only The drawing gives an idea of the number 

° ^ white and dark spots which marked the restoration of the belt 


nearly corresponds with 
his orbital position, so 
that he sometimes ap- 
proaches quite near cer- 
tain of these bodies, as 
their orbits are of small 
inclination The posi- 
tions and periods of the 
comets of short period in 
the Solar System are sig- 
nificant and eminently 
suggestive that Jupiter 
was mainly and materially 
responsible for their 
present curious distribu- 
tion 

This great orb moving 
around his orbit through 
the ages would naturally 
nearly encounter many 
comets and meteoric sys- 
tems, and by oft-repeated 
action would ultimately 
draw them into the new 
orbits which they pursue 
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has greatly contributed to 
our knowledge during the 
last half century may be 
mentioned A Stanley 
Williams, Schmidt, Pro- 
fessor Hough, Dr Terby, 

Major Molesworth, Gled- 
hill. Rev T E R Phil- 
lips, and many others 
have engaged in the work 
We are now acquainted 
with the general aspect 
of the planet and have 
a good idea of his visible 
phenomena as displayed 
in the markings Moles- 
worth at Ceylon obtained 
tens of thousands of tran- 
sits of these abundant 
features and deduced the 
rates of rotation for some 
hundreds of them of 
different character situ- 
ated in various latitudes 
on the disc Phillips has also devoted himself to the study during a long senes of years with an ability 
and devotion only equalled by his success Thus it may safely be said that since the Great Red Spot 
became so prominent about fifty years ago, we have acquired pretty complete and reliable records 

of Jovian objects 

These will be valuable, and especially so at 
a future time, when combined with further data 
of similar kind, for the more advanced investiga- 
tion of Jovian surface phenomena The recur- 
rence of certain spots in particular latitudes 
may be proved and we may find to what extent 
similar rates of motion are repeated Cycles 
of changes may become evident It is only 
by lengthy and continuous effort at succeeding 
oppositions that our knowledge can be much 
enhanced The earlier observers of Jupiter 
apparently did not recognise the necessity of 
thoroughness and frequency in watching the 
very plentiful detail displayed on the disc The 
work IS certainly one of great magnitude, and a 
man engaged on this planet must expect that all 
his energies and his whole time will be absorbed 
in the pursuit He will find it possible to take 
more than 100 transits of spots during a single 
night, and that more than 200 different markings 
may claim his attention during one and the 
same opposition 












Drawvng by] [TER Philhps 

JUPITER, 1923, MAY 1, A.T 12h 30m GM.T 
A i>ortion of tlie Red Spot Hollow is seen on the left , and 
extending from this, across the disc, is the South Tropical 
Disturbance as a senes of rather famt irregularities Note th( 
bnght rift in the North Equatorial Belt 



Drawing by] [TER Phillip, 

JUPITER, 1922, \PRIE 4, AT llh 15m GMT 
In the drawing there is a curious dark marking projecting into the Equatorial Zone from 
the northern edge of the South Equatorial Belt, and this marking exhibited an abnornialK 
slow rate of motion for its latitude 






Drawing by] 


E M Antomadi 


JUPITER, 1911, ]MA.Y 22, AT lOh 7m G M T 

This’jbeautiful drawing, by one of the most acciurate astronomical draftsmen of onr time, was made with the aid of the thirty-two- 
and-three-quarter mch telescope of the Meudon Observatory, which is the largest refractor in Europe It gives an excellent 
idea of the general api>earance of the planet, as seen in a powerfrd instrument lyike all other planetary drawings, it is purposely 
executed on a large scale to facihtate reproduction, and it should be viewed from a distance of five or six feet to obtain an idea 
of the approximate apparent size of the planet as seen in the telescope 
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■ The two planetary objects 

which are the most diversified 
and attractive for telescopic 
study are Mars and Jupiter 
Mars apparently displays 
lineaments which form the ma- 
terial surface of the planet, 
while Jupiter’s visible features 
are merely atmospheric 

The Satelhtcs of Jupiter — 
The telescope had only been 
recently invented when, m 
January 1610, Galileo dis- 
covered four moons attending 
on the planet This success 
was one of the very first 
achievements obtained by an 
instrument which proved re- 
sponsible in later years for 
nearly all the great advances 
made in Astronomy Its 

p, . , rr . powers have extended the 

Photo] lL%ck Observatory ^ 

JUPITER, 1891, OCTOBER 12 capacity of natural vision a 

This photograph was taken at a time when the Red Spot was far more conspicuous thousand fold and it has 
than it has been m recent years Its redness also caused it to be more promment ’ 

photographically than visually enabled US to peiccive myriads 

of objects and phenomena 

which were utterly beyond the scope of the unaided vision Galileo announced his early 
discoveries to a rather sceptical world The newly found moons of Jupiter were disputed, 
and Galileo had some difficulty in getting satisfactory corroboration He lived in an age of 
superstition 

A hst IS here given of the mne discovered satellites, and there may be others not yet detected 
The four discovered by Gahleo are considerably bnghter than the others and are visible in a field-glass 
or small telescope The remainder are qmte in a different class in regard to sue and visibility, and their 
observation needs powerful means 


No as 
discovered 

No m 
Distance 
from Jupiter 

Star 

magnitude 

Mean distance 

Period of Sidereal 
Revolution 

Discoverer 

Year 




Miles 

n H M 



i 

V 

1 

13 

112,600 

0 11 5^i 

Barnard 

1892 

I 

2 

6i 

261,000 

1 18 27i 

Galileo 

1610 

II 

3 

Qi 

4=15,000 

3 13 13J 

Galileo 

1610 

III 

4 

6 

664,000 

7 3 42i 

Galileo 

1610 

IV 

5 

7 

1,167,000 

16 16 32 

Galileo 

1610 

VI 

6 1 

14 

7,110,000 

250 14 40 

Pernne 

1904 

VII 

7 

17i 

7,390,000 

260 1 24 

Pernne 

1906 

VIII 

8 

18 

14,940,000 

738 21 36 

Melotte 

1908 

IX 

9 

m 

14,940,000 

746 0 0 

Nicholson 

1914 


The four satelhtes discovered by Galileo were named lo, Europa, Ganymede, and Callisto, by Simon 
Manus, who claimed to have independently discovered them in December 1609 at about the same 
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penod as Gableo The others have not yet received distinctive names, but aie known by Roman 
numbers applied in the order of their date of discovery Though the ten satellites of Saturn were 
never lacking in titles 5-et the Jovian moons have been neglected in this respect This might be 
considered a \ery curious irregularity in astronomical nomenclature, but it is explamed by the fact 
that Simon Manus, w ho named four of the satelhtes, was regarded as a fraudulent claimant to their 
discovery, and it was considered that the adoption of his names might be thought an admission of 
his asserted pnoritv In recent years, however, the names have been coming into such frequent 




Ma^ 22, lOli 47m GMT 


June 12, 9h Otn GMT 




E M Aniomadi] 


June 12, lOh Om G M T 


July 13, 8h 40m GMT 


JUPITER IN 1911 


[Memoirs of B A A 



refractor of the Meudon Observatory, give a good idea of the 
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E E Barnard] {From M ^ , R i ^ 

TRANSIT OF JUPITER’S FIRST SAiTvEIyllE 
AND ITS SnWOW 

The first and sLCond Satellites appeal as bright 
discs when seen projected against the daiUei belts 
of Jupiter With powerful telescopes a while band 
has often been observed crossing the disc of the 
First Satellite, as shown in the illustialion above 


use that their general adoption appears imminent And 
it will be an innovation of a desired kind when the other 
satellites are dignified by the application of specific titles 
It may be mentioned here as a singular fact that, though 
the four known satellites of Uranus have received names, 
the solitary moon of Neptune is still a nameless orb 

Galileo's moons are to be reckoned among the principal 
objects to be observed by the amateur astronomer They 
provide a number of interesting configurations from night 
to night and their relative positions change from horn to 
hour They are usually placed nearly in a line with the 
directions of the belts and the planet’s equator Sometimes 
three may be on the west side and one on the east , at 
other times the distribution may be equal or possibly 
they may all be placed on one side at the same time One 
or more of them may be eclipsed in the shadow of the 
planet or occulted behind his globe, or in transit across the disc of its primaiy and situated between the 
Earth and planet Oil such occasions we may perceive the shadows of the satellites as black spots in 
transit These phenomena are excellently visible with moderate means When a satellite begins its 
transit it is seen on the edge of Jupiter’s disc as a brilhant spot, but it is gradually transformed as it 
moves well on to the disc into a dark spot This applies specially to the third and fourth satellites, 
and is sometimes true of the first satellit^, but the second satellite seems to possess greater reflective 
power than the others Its shadow when projected on Jupiter's surface has been stated to be of a 
chocolate colour and is not nearly so black as the other shadows 

The velocity of light was first measured by Romer in 1675 from observations of the eclipses of the 
satellites, for it was found that these phenomena occurred sometimes earlier and sometimes later than 
predicted, the difference being attributable to the varying length of path traversed by the light of the 
satellites, according as the Earth was nearer to or farther from them Romer erioneously deduced a 
value of twenty-two minutes for the extreme difference, and the tiue size of the Earth’s orbit was m 
his time imperfectly known However, his observations and data were sufficient to show that the 
velocity of light was of the order of 200,CM}0 miles per second The true value is now known to be 
186,325 miles per second, and light crosses the Earth’s orbit in sixteen minutes and thirty-seven seconds 
Spots have been observed on some of the satellites, and especially on the third, which is much 

the largest, and has a real 
diameter of about 3,550 miles 
Dawes saw the markings on this 
satellite in 1849, and Lassell and 
others since his time have also 
recognised them Barnard dis- 
covered what appeared to be a 
dark equatorial belt on the fourth 
satellite, and thought it might be 
duple, but this has not been con- 
firmed Oval forms have also 
been attributed to the satellites 
by various observers Innes, 
Phillips and others have made 
observations, especially of the 
third and largest satellite, which 
suggest that, like our Moon, it 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE THIRD SATEEEITE OF JUPITER 
Probably in consequence of shadings on its surface, the Third Satellite 
Jupiter usually appears slightly elongated In the diagram the direction 
position angle) of the largest diameter is plotted against the place of the 
Satellite in its orbit, reckoned in degrees from superior geocentnc conjunction, 
1 e , when it is behmd the planet It will be seen that the changes are 
systematic, from which we may conclude, as has been suggested by Innes and 
others, that, approximately at any rate, the Satellite turns the same face to 
Jupiter as our Moon does to the Earth No elongation is seen between 225 and 300 





CCIvIPSES AND TRANSITS OF JUPITER’S SATEWTES 
The orbits of Jupiter’s larger Satellites he so nearly in the same plane as the Earth’s path round the Sun that most (and often 
all) of them appear to us to pass at each revolution both in front of and behind their primary In the former case thej are 
said to be in “ transit,” and at such tunes each throws a little round black shadow on the bright surface of the planet These 
shadows appear in ad\ance of, close to, or behuid each Satellite, according to the relativ e ixisitions of jthe Sun, Earth, and Jupiter 
When on the other side of Jupiter, the Satellites are plunged into his great cone of shadow and become m\isible by eclipse It 
will be seen from the diagram that they maj also be hidden from us by the body ot Jupiter, though not m his shadow 

The\ are then said to be “ occulted ” 
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rotates on its axis m the same 
time as that m which it revolves 
in its orbit, so that it turns always 
the same face to the planet Oc- 
casionally the four brighter satellites 
have been invisible at the same time, 
bemg either in transit or hidden in 
echpse or occultation This was the 
case m November, 1681 , May 23, 

1802 , September 27, 1843 , August 
21, 1867 , and on several subsequent 
dates 

The question as to whether any 
of the satellites can be distmgmshed 
with the imaided eye has been much 
debated The instances of affirma- 
tive testimony are pretty numerous 
and appear to be rehable, but some 
scepticism still exists on the pomt 
It IS argued that the moons are so 
near to the planet that they are 
involved m his rays, and moreover, 
bemg of small magnitude, must be overcome by the hght of their primary When, howevei, the third 
and fourth satelhte are near their elongations and on the same side of the planet, it is sometimes 

possible for a 
keen - sighted 
person to ob- 
tain glimpses 
of them as 
one No doubt 
a few of the 
observers who 
claim to have 
performed the 
feat have been 
victimised by 
illusion or 
imagination, 
but It seems 
quite within 
the powers of 
the human 
eye 


TER Phillips and W H Steavenson'] {Journal oj B A A 

JUPITER’S THIRD SAXEWTE IN TRANSIT 
Satellites in transit often appear of an abnormal shape, and this «s due to the 
combined effect of markmgs on their surfaces and the general tone of those 
parts of the planet against which they are seen The transit depicted above 
occurred on 1917, October 1, and the sketches marked 2 and 3 (each by a 
difierent observer) show the markings on the Satdlite responsible for the 
appearances shown m 4, 5, and 6 Sketch No I represents the shadow of 

the Satdhte 


Shadows of the Satelhtes 



Geocentric posibon of the 
Satellites 




Shadows of the Satellites 


Geocentric position of the 
SateUites 







TRANSITS OF SATEEEITES AND THEIR SHADOWS, 1867, AUGUST 21 (Tempel) 
when, as sometimes happens, more than one satdlite ^ seen m transit at one time, a very striking 
spectacle is afforded The shadows are always prominent, though of dightly differing size and sharpness, 
but the satelhtes themselves are not always easily distmgmshed Apart from their real diilerences of 
surface brightness, thev are affected m their appearance by contrast with the portion of the planet (light 

or dusky) against which they are seen 
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SATURN 


By P H Hepburn, LL B , F R A S 


Passing beyond Jupiter, the next planet in order from the Sun, and at nearly twice the distance, 
IS Saturn This is the most distant of those planets that are readily visible to the naked eye, and 
(as a rule) the faintest in lustre, besides being the slowest in apparent as well as real movement round 
the Sun Jupiter takes nearly twelve years to complete its circuit of the heavens , Saturn nearly 
thirty 

The ancients recognised that Saturn was the most distant planet known to them They endowed 
him, in the jargon of Astrology, with the attributes we still speak of as “ Saturnine ” , dulness, sluggish- 
ness and morose malevolence For his symbol they chose the lustreless and heavy metal lead The 



From -‘ioium mi Ub hyOem." tyF A Frocor] [Uy hmd of Mosor, CHotto * Wtndu, 

SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM 

part of ttis diagram shows an imaginary telescopic view of the planet, with its rings and the eight satelUtes 
‘‘'f niunbem m the margm The lower part shows the rmgs and satdUte orbits to scale The 
names of the satellites and their distances from Saturn m miles are as follows — 

1 Mmas ^ Enceladus 157,000 3 Tethys 188,000 4 Dione 238,000 

33i.,000 6 Titan 771,000 7 Hyperion 934,000 8 lapetus 2,226,000 

The distance of the nmth satellite “ Phoebe *’ is 8,090,000 miles 


contrast with the reality is striking Far from being heavy and leadhke, Saturn is the lightest m 
substance among the plahets Instead of sluggishness being his attnbute, we find his surface conditions 
even more turbulent than those of Jupiter, while the telescope discloses this dull and lustreless planet 
as perhaps the most purely beautiful object in inammate nature 

In many respects Saturn presents well marked analogies to Jupiter In each case we have a vast 
globe, flattened at the poles, and m very rapid rotation Saturn is but httle less in diameter than 
Jupiter, and somewhat more bulging at the equator Jupiter has a large family of satelhtes, so has 
Saturn So far, the planets are alike , now we come to the great point of difference In the case of 
Saturn we have also to contemplate the mysterious and beautiful nng system, which has no analogue 




Mar» Earth Venus Mercury 123456 78 

From “ Saturn and vis System,'* by R A Proctor] [By kind permission of Messrs Chatto & Wvndus 

SATURN AND ITS RINGS 


Tliree ideal views of Saturn as seen m a very powerful telescope, at the phases of miiiunum and ma'cnnum opening of the 
nngs^ and an intermediate phase The mdmation of Saturn’s axis to its orbit plane is 26° 49' 5, but owing to the inclmation of 
the planet’s orbit to the echptic the mdmation of the planet’s axis as seen from the Barth is sometmies as much as 27° 13' 
This is the position shown m the lower diagram Encke’s Division in rmg A is not usually seen as such a hard line as here 
represented The reality of the Divisions shown between rings B and C and in rmg C is very dubious Below are shown the 
relative sizes of Mars, the Earth, Venus and Mercury on the left, and, conjectural dimensions of the satellites on the right 
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in the system of Jupiter, and indeed is absolutely unique so far as our limited knowledge extends 
A good deal of what we have been told about Jupiter and his satellites is probably applicable to 
Saturn, and we may infer from the analogy of Jupiter much that we cannot observe We may, 
therefore, in dealing with the globe and satellites content ourselves for the most part with pointing 
out such differences as we can perceive, dealing more fuUy with the planet’s unique appendage 
If we compare Saturn with the Earth, we find a curious numerical coincidence which is quite 
accidental, but may perhaps be mentioned as an aid to memory In round figures, the distance of 
Saturn from the Sun is nine and a half times the Earth’s, his mean diameter is a little less than nine 
and a half times the Earth’s and his mass ninety-five times the Earth’s 



SaiURN AND THE EARIH RRI,A1IVE DIMENSIONS 
p" “’c -Globe of Equatonal diameter, 75,100 m.R, , Polar diameter, 

mii« r 5-'" . 1>readth of separate ringsV- A, 10 , loo miles , B, 16,500 

‘s 1.700 miles m width and the gap between the planet and ring C almut 

8,800 nules Ihcse dimensions correspond to the measures used m the ephemerides Cissini’s Division and ring C are 

probably somewhat wider than as stated 


The relation between the figures for diameter and mass bnngs us to the most striking physical 
charactenstic of the planet, the exceeding lightness of his substance. For if the diameter of Saturn 
were exactly nine and a half times the Earth’s, the volume of Saturn would be 850 times thfi' Earth’s 
(the actual figure is about 760 times) and if the two planets were made of matter of the same density, 
the mass as well as the volume of Saturn would exceed the Earth’s in the same proportion But the 
mass of Saturn is only ninety-five times that of the Earth instead of 760 times, so that the stuff of which 
Saturn is made is only about one-eighth as dense as the Earth’s substance 
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Dfawi,ngby'\ [Rev TER Philhps 

SATURN, JANUARY, 1911 

This drawing shows Encjte’s Division among other features The author remarks of it “ It was never dark like Cassmi’s 
Division, |»ut appeared Uke a ddicate pencil shading I do not think this feature is lUusory, though it is evidently not a real 
division and is probably inconstant ” The shadow of the outer edge of ring A is seen on the ball 

Saturn is, in fact, about thirty per cent hghter than water, and indeed it is lighter than any known 
^hd except the rare metal hthium Of ordinary earth-stuff we find nothing that is so light as Saturn, 
not even the spongy rock called pumice which floats on water The only familiar solid morgamc 
substance that is less dense than the substance of Saturn is new-fallen, unpacked snow, and a snowball 
upt too tightly squeezed might be made to approximate pretty closely to the average consistency of 
this planet We speak of ** average consistency,'' but it must not be forgotten that the stuff deep 
down in Saturn must be considerably denser than his average which makes the density near his visible 
surface so much the less 

This state of thmgs presents a great puzzle Of what sort of stuff can Saturn be made ^ No really 
satisfactory answer has ever been given to this question, which indeed has hardly been seriously 
tackled The most generally accepted explanation is that in great part, at all events, Saturn is not 
solid at all, but a heated mass of gas On this hypothesis the planet is, in fact, sunlike, though not so 
fiercely hot as the Sun, and what we see is the upper surface of the non-lummous vapours floating 
above the mcandescent gaseous interior The behaviour of the satellites lends support to the suggestion 
that a considerable part of the mass of Saturn is strongly condensed towards his centre If this is the 
true explanation, we would hke to know, in addition, why Saturn is so considerably hghter, bulk for 
bulk, than Jupiter, to whom similar considerations must be supposed to apply Jupiter is twice as 
dense as Saturn 

The relation between speed of rotation and equatorial bulge is significant in this connection Other 
thmgs bemg equal, the faster a planet rotates the greater will be the bulge Now Jupiter, with a diameter 
of 88,700 miles, rotates in about nme hours fifty minutes Saturn, with a diameter of 75,100 miles, in 
about ten hours fifteen minutes So that the equatonal speed of rotation of Jupiter is over 28,300 
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miles an hour, that of Saturn only 22,000 miles an hour And yet the equatorial bulge, the fraction 
of itself by which the equatorial exceeds the polar diameter, is one-fifteenth in the case of Jupiter , 
it is one-tenth, z e , fifty per cent more, in the case of Saturn 

In contradiction to the heat hypothesis, it has been recently suggested on physical grounds that 
Saturn, Jupiter and the other outer planets must be colder than the interior planets, and if this is so, 
the matter is more mysterious than ever Some evidence that the real globe of Saturn is smaller than 
we see and that he is surrounded by a very deep atmosphere may perhaps be found in recent obser- 
vations by Instructor Captain Ainslie and Mr Knight of the passage of Saturn over a star Both 
the disappearance of the star behind the limb of the planet and its subsequent re-appearance were slow 
and gradual, and took a length of time estimated in minutes, instead of being instantaneous as we 
should expect We should, however, perhaps be wrong to attach too much importance to this 
observation 

Whether Saturn has a solid surface or not, it is certam that what we see is not solid, but the upper 
surface of clouds of some sort — either floating m the planet’s atmosphere or supported by radiant 
forces due to internal heat We need not, however, suppose that these clouds are necessanly formed 
of water or ice, as are the clouds that float in our own atmosphere As in the case of Jupiter, this visible 
surface is diversified by shifting belts and occasionally by spots Since, however, Saturn, owing to his 
greater distance from the Sun, is much less strongly illuminated than Jupiter, and owing to his greater 
distance from the Earth is seen on a considerably smaller scale, very little detail can be made out 
beyond the broadest general outlines In fact, on only about half a dozen occasions have spots been 
seen which could be “ held ” by observers of ordmary acuteness of vision so as to enable the rotation 
period ot the planet to be determined 

The first such observation was made by Herschel in 1793, and from it he deduced a rotation period 
of ten hours sixteen minutes, showing a velocity of rotation not quite so rapid as Jupiter’s Subse- 
quent observations of a similar nature indicate that as in the case of Jupiter (and also of the Sun) 



By permission oj R A S] 


SATURN, Jtri,Y 2, 1894 


[E 


E BamarS 


A drawing made at the great telescope of the I<ick Observatory The observer remarks — I have only drawn what I have seen 
with certamty It is true the picture appears abnormally devoid of details when compared with drawings made with some of 
the smaller telescopes I am satisfied, however, to let it remain so ” 
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there are Afferent rates of rotation in different latitudes These differences are m Saturn’s case even 
more marked than in Jupiter’s, implying surface currents of something like 900 miles an hour At 
Saturn s great distance from the Sun, it is very difficult to see how the solar energy can be sufficient 

to create these great movements, and we seem driven again to the hypothesis ot internal heat to 
explain them 

diversity of marking than the description we have given aboi e 
would imply We must remember, however, that the detail shown m these pictures is, generally 
speaking, only glimpsed at moments of the most perfect seeing, and then only by exceptionally keen- 
eyed observers In attempting to draw such detail it is necessary to exaggerate contrast very gready 
''' Illustrations ot Saturn are often but little exaggerated There are moments, 
though they are rare, when the delicate tints of Saturn present a spectacle of amazing beauty 



SATURN, JUUY 7, 1898 ^ 

“Ilmvcne^a 

Division IS usuaUy shown ” This drawing (like the last) is of great value ^ shading where Enckt’s 


The satellites of Saturn form a system not less interesting than Jupiter’s Tupiter has four larve 
^teUites, one small and four which we may call minute In Saturn’s case, we have three compaLwe 
th Jupiter s greater satelhtes , namely Titan, which is considerably larger than our Moon and 
I^ea and lapetus. each of which may be about a thousand miles m diameter We have next a Unes 
of five of what we may call moderate size, ranging from 800 or 900 miles to 200 or less Then we know 
0 one very distant minute satellite of the same order of size as the four outer satellites of Jupiter 
lus body to which the name Phoebe ” has been given, was observed by W H Pickering (on a 
p o ograph) in 1898 It is computed to be about fifty miles in diameter If Saturn were no ffirther 
f Jupiter, we should doubtless be able to see more of these little bodies Indeed the discovery 
of another one was actually announced by Pickenng soon after that of Phoebe, but its existence has 
not been satisfactorily confirmed Except m the case of Titan, the dimensions we have given for 
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Vj D ( a’s^ini 

AN i:\RI^Y* DRWMNC, OF SAIURNT 
This sketch of Cassnn’s, which is dated UJ7t>, 
IS of interest as beiiij? the lirst published 
drawing which shows the gicat “ Division *’ 
in the ring 


the satellites are highly conjectural, as owing to their great 
distance they are too small for direct measurement 

When the motion of Phoebe was studied by its discoverer, 
a surprise developed He found that this motion was 
“ retrograde,” and theiefore in contrary direction to those of 
the inner satellites and of the planet’s own rotation A 
similar state of things exists with regard to the outermost 
satellites of Jupiter, but they were not discovered until later 
It IS curious that Saturn, whose rings furnished a hint which 
probably had a great deal to do with the formation of Laplace’s 
celebrated “ Nebular Hypothesis,” should be the first planet 
to deal a shrewd blow to that hypothesis by exhibiting 
contrary motions of re\olution in one and the same system 

From the regular \anations of light of some, if not all, of the satellites of Saturn, it is believed that 
they always turn the same face to their primary, as does our own Moon This is very noticeable in the 
case of lapetus, the outermost of the eight large sattdlites , so noticeable that Huyghens, by whom this 
satellite was discovered in 1671, was even at that early date able to observe the fact and to suggest the 
reason There is reason to believe that some of the smaller satellites of Satiini, or at any rate Mimas 
the nearest, arc even lighter m substance than the planet itself They are also remarkable for their 
high albedo ” or whiteness (see page 104) which would seem to be comparable with that of snow 
Owing to their small size, we cannot, as in the case of the planet itself, suppose that they are expanded 
by internal heat, or that they aie cloud covered — bodies so small could not retain atmospheres It 
appears to the present writer, as a possibility worth consideration, that those satellites maybe composed 
of ice, or perhaps to some (extent of loosely packed snow or some simihir substance It seems the only 
way of accounting for their hghtne^ss and whiteness 

Let us now pass to consideration of the wonderful ring system which is the distinguishing feature 
of this planet The general aspect is probably familiar to everyone, whether he has looked through 
a telescope or not A small telescope shows Saturn encircled by “ a flat ring nowhere touching the 
planet,” to use the words of 
Huyghens, who fii st observed the 
true nature of this appendage 
A good three-inch telescope 
shows m addition a fine black 
line traced round the surface of 
the ring, suggesting that there 
are, in fact, not one but two 
nngs, one within the other 
Cassini in the Seventeenth C en- 
tury was the first to call atten- 
tion to this line and it is called, 
after him " Cassini’s Division ” 

A similar line can be seen when 
the other face of the ring is 
turned toward us, but it was left 
to Herschel more than 100 years 
after the discovery to establish 
by exact measurement that the 
two lines are really one, and, 
in fact, represent a real division 
andnotmerely surface markings 




GAI^IIyEO^S FIRST VIEW OF SATURN 
'1 he upper part of this diagram shows roughly the aspect of Saturn in 1610 Galileo’s 
telescope was sufTicienUy powerful to show the broad extremities of the ring ellipse 
but not the narrow parts nearer the planet His interpretation of what he saw a 
triple pi Liiet—is shown beneath 
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A more powerful telescope shows us clearly that the two nngs (usually caUed “ A ” and " B ” 
A being the exterior of the two) are not uniform in bnghtness , B is bnghter than A and the 
outer region of B (which is the brightest portion of the Saturnian system) is bnghter than the inner 
region It also shows us another marvel Within ring B is a third nng of fairyhke dehcacy and 
transparent, so that the edge of the planet can be seen through it It is beautifuU^represented m the 
1 ustration on page 362 It is called ring C, or, from its filmy transparency, the " crape nng ” 
This nng IS easy to see in quite smaU telescopes as a dark shadmg where it crosses the planet, and is 
in fact, clearly shown in some of Herschel’s drawings The German astronomer Galle was the first to 
recogmse this nng in 1838, but his observation very curiously remained unnoticed and the discovery 
Th i! usuaUy attributed to the Amencan Bond' and our own Dawes in 18^ 

The history of this ring is a cunous example of how a phenomenon may stare astronomers m the face 








Cl 4. u -It., DILA.\VINGS of SATURN 
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By permission of R A S'\ M Antomadt 

SATURN, June: and JUI,y, 1899 

Showing the rings at their greatest opening Besides Rncke’s Division in ring A a well marked “ division ” was observed 
in ring B Both “ divisions ” are drawn as hue lines, bnt as in the case of the canals of Mars, some doubt may be felt as to 
whether these objects are really of this nature The drawing shows irregularities (rarely observed) in ring A 

and yet remain undetected In the winter of 1907-1908 certain observers thought that they had 
detected a very faint dusky ring e\tenor to ring A, but its actual existence cannot be considered as 
established 

Cassini’s Division is always obvious and its nature is undoubted Other similar markings have 
occasionally been observed in all the rings, some of which possibly represent real, though not necessarily 
permanent, divisions The least difficult of these and the one most often perceived is Encke’s 
Division, in ring A It may be, however, that the so-called division is really a mere difference of 
shade as it appears in some of our illustrations We have already seen, when dealing with Mars, that 
what to some eyes appears to be the boundary of a shading, is seen by others as a fine hne Some of the 
keenest-sighted astronomers, using instruments of every size up to the most powerful refractors in 
existence, have but seldom perceived more than a doubtful indication of Encke’s Division 

Before we pass to the question of the physical constitution of the nng system, it will be useful to 
consider for a moment its changes of aspect Ever since telescopic observation of Saturn began, the 
planet has been in the habit of spnnging surprises on astronomers The first observer, Galileo, found 
that the planet seemed to be triple — a big globe in the middle and what looked hke a httle globe on 
each side This astonished him, and he was still more astonished rather more than a year later, when 
he looked at the planet again and found that the two smaller globes had vanished “ Has Saturn then,'' 
he said, “ devoured his own children^ ” 

To understand what has happened it is well to make a rough model (see page 366) which may 
be done as follows — 

Cut out a circular piece of stiff cardboard six inches in diameter Spear it on the small blade of a 
pocket kmfe wedged open to an angle of about twenty-seven degrees Open the other blade fully and 
stick it vertically in a block of wood, which prop up on a table in the middle of the room until it is at 
the same level as the eye Find the position where the cardboard disc is seen exactly edgewise as in (1) , 
then on proceeding round the room, still keeping the eye at the same level, the disc will be seen in 
the several positions (2), (3), (4) and so on, until we return to (1) 
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Dunng half this circuit, vie shall see the top side of the disc, say the north side, and during the 
other half, the under, or south side At two positions the disc wiU be seen edgewise and if it were very 
thin, it would vanish At two others, it will be seen at maximum opening 

Of course, m reality, the observer does not go round Saturn , Saturn goes round the observer But 
the result is precisely the same, in either case, and it is easier to walk round the model than to cause 
the model to walk round us 

A more elaborate but even more instructive model may be made with a tennis baU, three knitting 
needles and a cardboard ring The ring should be cut out to scale with the ball according to the dimen- 
sions given later By treating this model in the same way as we did the disc, we shall reproduce the 
actual phases of the planet as illustrated on page 103 



IMODEI, TO SHOW THE PHASES OF THE RING aepuuriu 

on page 103 


Now we can see what puzzled Gahleo When he looked first, the phase of ring w'as as in the upper 
part of the diagram on page 364 which his imperfect telescope showed as in the lower part of the 
saine diagram On the second occasion the ring was viewed nearly edgeways, and being very thin he 
could not see it at aU Since the period of revolution of Saturn is nearly thirty years the ring is viewed 
edgeways at intervals of fourteen or fifteen years The last occasion was the winter of 1920-1921 

ow the ring is so exceedingly thin and so exceedingly flat that for a short time about these periods 
of disappearance ’’ no telescope will show it This is a very striking circumstance when we consider 
Its vast dimensions Its span is roughly 170,000 miles, and its breadth from the outer edge of nng 
A to the inner edge of ring C 38,000 miles, and yet its thickness can hardly exceed fifty miles 
and may be very considerably less 
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For some 200 years after its disco\er^, the ring system 
was generally supposed to be a continuous sheet of solid 
matter , though as early as the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century, it was suggested that it might be a cloud of small 
bodies About the end of the Eighteenth Century, the 
gieat mathematician Laplace investigated the problem of 
the stability of solid rings encircling a planet He found, 
firstly, that a ring, if it is to persist, without falling in on to 
the planet, must be in rotation round it Secondly, that 
the breadth of such a ring, if it is not to be disrupted under 
the strains to which it is subject, must be very narrow 
The two rings of which at that time Saturn’s appendage 
appeared to be composed were much too broad for his theory 
Therefore he supposed that they must each be made up of 
a large number of thinner rings separated by divisions 
analogous to Cassini’s Division, but too narrow to be per- 
ceived by the telescopes of his day He further suggested 
that even such narrow rotating rings would be disrupted 
unless they were eccentiically placed with regard to the 
planet and also unequally weighted in different parts of 
their circumference This very artificial theoretical system 
held the field for over fifty years Doubtless it derived some 
support from the observation from time to time of real or 
supposed divisions in the two mam rings 

Pierce, an American mathematician, then showed that 
the rings must be very considerably narrower than Laplace 
required A little later, m 1857, the English mathematician, 

Clerk ]\Ia\uell, took up the whole investigation 
afresh He proved conclusively that any con- 
tinuous solid rings, however narrow, would go 
to pieces and that it would not help if the 
rings were fluid, for they, too, would be unstable 
No alternative was left but to discaul altogether 
the idea that the rings were continuous sheets of 
matter They could only be flights of small 
bodies, so small as not to be broken up under 
the strains to which they arc sub] ec ted on account 
of their nearness to the planet 

We know as the result of these investigations 
that the rings of Saturn are made up of dis- 
continuous small particles We do not know 
certainly the size of these particles except that 
they are very much smaller than the bodies 
we usually speak of as “ satellites ” There are, 
however, reasons for believing that they are 
very small indeed, perhaps not larger than the 
microscopical particles or droplets of which 
terrestrial clouds are made It has even been 
suggested that the rings may not be composed 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF SATURN NOVEMBER 19, 1911 
The first really good photograph of the planet, taken with the 
sixty-mch Mt Wilson reflector Four exposures, each of about 
ten to twelve seconds, appear on the same plate This illustra- 
tion should be compared with the enlarged copy on the succeed- 
ing page It may also be compared with Mr Phillips’ drawing 
(page 360) made m January of the same year 



SPl CIKOSCOPIC PROOF OF THE 
ROTATION OF THE RING 
Diagram mdicating the nature of the spectro- 
scopic proot both th«it the iing lotatos and tluit 
it does not rotate as a solid ring but as a eloud of 
separate bodies If the ring did not rolatt the 
lines a h and c d would not be incluKd If the 
rings rotated in one piece, so that the velocity 
diminished tioui the outside edge, inw*iids, the 
inclination ot the hues a b and c d would be m 
the same direction as that of the line A B 
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ENI^AJtGED DRAWING OF SATURN FROM FROFESSOR BARNARD’S PHOTOGRAPH OF NOVEMBER l9, 1911 
This diawmg enables the features shown in the photograph on the preceding page to be studied more conveniently Tht 
crape rmg is clearly visible where it crosses the planet, but is too famt to show in the space on each side of the ball Tfc 
outime of the globe is visible through rmg A No shadows appear smce the planet was within ten days of opposition 


of ordinaiy atomic matter at aU, but that they are a film of “ ionised molecules,” analogous perhaps 
to the streams of electrons beheved to be shot out from the Sun, but this is perhaps going a little 
too far 

Whatever their size, each such particle must be thought of as revolving round Saturn as an indepen- 
dent mmute satelhte, at the proper rate corresponding to its distance from the centre of the mass of 
the planet There is, however, a point about minute bodies that must not be forgotten They would 
not move precisely like the comparatively heavy numbers of the Solar System with which we are more 
famihar, under the law of gravitation alone, but they would also be subject to forces arising from 
radiation pressure which in the case of such bodies might possibly produce more powerful effects than 
gravitation 

That the particles formmg the nng revolve round Saturn is certain, but such revolution cannot be 
visually observed, since the rmgs present no nregulanties that can be followed with the telescope It is 
true that Herschel thought he had detected a bright point in the ring which appeared first on one side 
of the planet and then on the other, and he deduced from it a rotation penod of ten hours thirty-two 
mmutes, which corresponds to the gravitational period of revolution of a particle near the outer edge 
of rmg B It IS probable, however, that what he saw was a certain optical phenomenon which has often 
since been observed, and which is not attributable to rotation of the ring The fact not only of rotation, 
but of differential rates of rotation such as are required by gravitational theoiy has, however, been 
beautifully confirmed by spectroscopic observations dependent on the ” Doppler ” principle, oKplained 
at page 65 

Besides the dynamical proof that the rings are not continuous but are made up of small bodies, 
their msubstantial nature appears from other considerations In the first place, they have no appre- 
ciable mass— Hermann Struve, the Rqssian astronomer, found as the result of hislongin\estigationof 
the motions of the satelhtes, completed some thirty years ago, that if the mass of the rings was as large 
as one-twenty-seven-thousandth of the mass of Saturn, its effect would be apparent in disturbance of 

such motions This is an outside hmit , the real mass of the mgs is probably very much less than the 
figure stated 

Again, It has already been mentioned that the inner mg C is transparent, and recent obser- 
vations have shown that this applies to the two outer mgs also, though in a less marked degree Near 



AS SUN IROU one of ITb MOONS 

white Vt' 'Attempt tt) depict Jupitei is it would be seen fiom one of Its moie distant satellites and is of course imaginary The 

Jupiter than inny bt tikcii to be Satellite HI which owiuft to its compaiative pioximlty would appear larger relatively to 

Satellite TV fioni the e nth The uniiid hUek spot iieai it is its shadow We may suppose the large giey spot further to the left lobe 

The arhsit consequenee of its low ilbedo usiwllj ippeurs \ery cUik. when seen a^uist the bright background of the planet s surface 

i oas suggested an atmosphere sunounding it but it is doubtful whethei one of any appreciable density cMsts. (See Chapter VIIl) 
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the times when the plane of the ring passes through the Earth and the ring is therefore seen edgeways, 
there is an interval, usually of some weeks, before the plane passes between the Earth and the Sun 
(The passages of the plane through Earth and Sun are not simultaneous owing to the fact that the orbit 
plane of Saturn is slightly inclined to that of the Earth ) When this happens, one face of the ring is 
illuminated by the Sun while the other face is presented to the Earth At such times the ring does not 
become invisible, but can be dimly seen by sunlight which has penetrated through it, notwithstanding 
that the illumination is very oblique, so that the rays of sunlight illuminating the underside of the 
ring have penetrated through a depth of ring substance equal to twenty or thirty times the thickness 
of its cross section 

On several photographs of Saturn made in recent years the globe of the planet can be perceived 
through the outer ring This was first perceived in the photograph (taken in 1911 by the late Professor 
Barnard with the si\ty-mch reflectoi at Mount Wilson) which figures as one of our illustrations, and of 
which the drawing on page 368 is an enlarged copy On two recent occasions when Saturn in his motion 
has occulted " or passed m front of faint telescopic stars, such stars have been seen shining through the 
substance of the rings On the earlier occasion (February 9, 1917) the star escaped occultation by 
ring B, but was clearly seen shining through ring A On the second occasion (March 14, 1920) 
three observers watching the planet together, perceived the star to remain shining with comparatively 
little diminution of lustre, not only through ring A but through the densest part of rmg B 
The fact is the more remarkable if we bear in mind that owing to the very oblique presentation of the 
rmg at the date of the observation, the ray of light from the star had to pass through a depth of ring 
matter equal to about eight times the thickness of its cross section ‘ 

A very remarkable fact about the ring is the high* albedo or reflecting power of its brighter 



TWO VIEWS OF SATURN 

Saturn as viewed in a telescope of medium power about the time of the disappearance ” of the rings In the left hand 
drawmg the illuminated surface of the rings is turned slightly towards the Earth , in the other the dark surface is turned 
towards the Earth and the ring is invisible In both views the shadow of the whole of the ring system can be seen 
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regions (see the discussion of albedo 
on pages 104, 107) We read in those 
pages that the average albedo of 
Saturn is very high Naturally, the 
albedo of the brightest regions of 
Saturn is higher still But the 
brightest regions of the nng are 
brighter than the brightest regions of 
Saturn It is generally assumed 
that the rings are composed of 
meteoric matter, but whiteness such 
as this seems to the present writer 
to be inconsistent with this suppo- 
sition Such meteoric matter as 
comes our way is usually very dark 
m colour Something dazzlmgly 
white is required, and, though there 
are difficulties, the writer would 
suggest that the nng may perhaps be of analogous constitution to that of the high filmy clouds 
composed of minute ice crystals which we call cirrus or “ Mare's Tails " We cannot, of course, 
" think of such clouds as floating in an atmosphere, like our terrestrial clouds, but must suppose each 
separate minute particle to be pursuing an orbit in space round the planet like any ordinary satellite 
Viewing the ring as made up of mjmads of small bodies pursuing their several orbits round Saturn, 
we may find a possible reason for the existence of Cassim's Division, and perhaps also for some of 
the other divisions already mentioned The zone of asteroids lying betwi'on Jupiter and Mars 
has, as we have already been told, certain gaps which are devoid of these small planets It was shown 
by Kirkwood that these gaps correspond to distances from the Sun at which a planet would have a 

period of revolution beanng a 
definite simple proportion to the 
period of Jupiter, for instance one- 
half of Jupiter’s period, or two- 
thirds 

The idea is that planets whose 
periods bear such relations to that 
of Jupiter would at frequently 
recurring intervals m the same part 
of their orbit, be at their nearest 
points to Jupiter and so would get 
a constantly recurring push in one 
particular direction The case is 
analogous to that of a swing If 
we give a comparatively slight push 
to a swing at a particular point of its 
rhythmical “ orbit ” every time it 
gets to that point, we soon set up 
with very slight effort a very 
considerable alteration m the motion 
of the swing 

Now it IS found that Cassini's 
Division IS at a distance from Saturn 



SATURN NEAR THE DATE OP “ DISAPPEARANCE” OF THE RINGS 
Drawing made at the Greenwich twenty-eight-inch refractor on November 16 
1920, about nme days after the plane of the rmg passed through the Earth The 
unillummated face of the nng is presented to the Earth and is seen famtiy bv 
bunhght penetrating through^ the rmg Dr Steavenson says — “ It has been 
impossible to reproduce exactly the delicacy of the shadings in the rings , the 
contrasts are necessarily much exaggerated ” 
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By permission of R A S] [Elgcr 

OUTLINE OF THE PLANET’S SHADOW ON RING 
Portions of the three rings are shown where they pass behind the limb of 
the planet The “ peaks ” in the shadow at the edge of the rings are 
illustrations of the optical phenomenon known as “ the black drop ’* The 
narrowness of the shadow at the brightest parts of the rings is due to 
“ irradiation ’* Probably all these phenonien i are of the nature of optical 

illusions 
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where the period of a particle would be exactly one-half that of Mimas and it happens also that relations 
of a similar character with the periods of certain of the other satellites, are also found near this distance 
The theory is that any particle that happened to be in' that place, or that managed somehow to 
get there, could not stay there but would be pushed either inwards or outwards There would result 
therefore a space which was continually being swept clear of particles The theory is attractive, but 
the problem of motion ot 
bodies under such circumstances 
IS exceedingly complicated and 
“ Kirkwood’s Law ” as applied 
to the ring system ot Saturn 
cannot be said to be definitely 
established as a complete or 
sufficient explanation of the 
phenomena Other dynamical 
hypotheses have recently been 
advanced to account for the 
same phenomena 

If we look at any of the 
illustrations of Saturn, we shall 
see that the planet casts its 
shadow on the ring and some 
of them show the shadow cast 
by the ring on the planet 
These shadows greatly add to 
the, beauty of the planet as seen 
in the telescope Since the 
Earth is never very far out 
ot the line joining the wSun and 
Saturn, these shadows are, 
generally speaking, almost en- 
tirely hidden by the object 
casting them We are, how- 
ever, usually in a position to 
see one edge or the other of the 
shadow of the ball on the ring, 
and it is so seen in all but one 
of our illustrations The out- 
line of this shadow often shows 
curious irregularities, which have 
been considered by some to 
indicate that the surface of the 
rings is not fiat It is probable, 
however, that these irregu- 
larities are not real and that they 
can be explained as optical 

effects due to the differences in Saturn nhxr ihe dati5 of “ disappearance ” of the rings 



brightness of the different re- 
gions of the ring and of the 
limb of the planet Even the 
photographic plate is not 


Drawing made atthe Yerkes telescope Novembei 25, 1907, tlic uiiillummated face 
of the ring being presented to the Earth Two bright patches (seen also in Dr 
Steavcnson’s drawing) appear on each side of the planet The lower diagram shows 
that these patches correspond m position with the Cassini Division and the crape 
ring They are probably due to the bright illupmation of particles lying in or near 
to these thin places in the ring system 
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immune from these illusive effects It will be noticed from a study of Professor Barnard's photograph 
and the drawing made from it that there seems to be a peaked shadow visible on both sides of the 
planet at once which is, of course, geometrically impossible This photographic effect is not difficult 
of explanation, and it is indeed quite analogous to the similar effect produced on the eyt 

With regard to the ring shadow, we would expect to see sometimes that of the outer edge of the 
system, and sometimes that of the inner edge As a matter of fact, it is as a rule only the former, 
the shadow of the outer edge of ring A, that we see That of the inner edge of ring B, when one 

might expect it to be visible, is confused 
with the trace of the crape ring across the 
planet The crape ring itself casts no per- 
ceptible shadow The fact that the shadow 
of ring A when visible appears black may be 
thought inconsistent with what has been 
stated about the diaphanous nature of the 
rings — but there is no doubt as to the latter 
fact, and the blackness of the shadow must 
be attributed to contrast 'At certain times 
near the disappearance of the rings, when 
they are seen edgewise, the shadow of the 
whole ring system can be seen clear of the 
ring itself, crossing the planet near its 
equator as a fine black line 

Over large regions of the planet the Sun 
suffers eclipse by the ring foi months oi 
even years at a time and some commiseration 
has been wasted on the non-existent inhabi- 
tants of the probably non-existent solid 
surface of Saturn who mav be supposed to 
dwell m those regions Owing to the tians- 
parency of the rings, it seems, however, 
that the Sun would shine thiough tlie 
densest part of the system with but little 
diminution of light 

Why has Saturn a ring, alone among the 
heavenly bodies within reach of our tele- 
scopes ^ Here is another question to whjch 
no answer in the least satisfactory has e\cr 
been given It was shown about the yeai 
1848 by Roche, a French mathematical 
professor, that within a certain distance from 
any planet (which distanct m the case ot 
Saturn, corresponds pretty nearly to the 
outside circumference of the ring system) no 
considerable satellite can exist, because it 
must be disrupted by the strains to which it is subjected But this negative fact gets us no nearer 
to the answer to the positive question Why, in the case of Saturn, is the space that no satellite can 
occupy, filled by a ring ^ 

Perhaps the phenomenon may not be so rare as it seems to us After all, we only know of four 
bodies (Saturn included) which have physical characteristics m the least like those of the ringed 
planet Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune form a class by themselves for size, lightness of texture. 



By h%nd permvssion ofy' [The “ Observatory Magazme ” 

PROFESSOR K E BARNARD 
A great planetary observer, besides having carried out inagmficcnt 
piactical work in other fields of astronomy His pniicipal visual 
observations were made with the world’s greatest icfi actors, the 
thirty six-inch at Eick and the forty inch at Yeikes ]Mdn\ ot 
the illustrations of this work are copies of his photographs oi 
drawings He died February 6, 192 3 



tHE) RING AS SEEN FROM SATI/RN 

Two imaginary views of the rings as they would appear from the surface of Saturn, about midnight, at different seasons 
The upper drawxnj^ corresponds with the season shown ou the bird's eye view (see page 375) The surface of Saturn is 
represented as a sui of clouds From large polar zones of Saturn no part of the ring system can ever be seen Probably, if we 
could transport ourselves to the view pomt of these sketches, the outlines of the ring would be uothmg like so hard as they are 

here represented 
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and rapid rotation Compared with 
the other members of the Solar 
System they are swollen bladders 
The satellites of these planets, too, 
seem to be made of something 
different from earth stuff, they are 
abnormally white and abnormally 
light of substance Planets and 
satellites alike present seeming 
paradoxes — the ring that one of 
them has is hardly a greater 
paradox We can see millions of 
stars, hundreds of thousands of 
nebulae, hundreds of small planets, 
but only four bodies like Saturn 
and, except in the possible case of 
an extra Neptunian planet, it does 
not seem very likely that we ever 
shall see any more One cannot 
but feel that a satisfactory physical 
theory that would account for the 
peculiarities of Saturn and his 
satellites and particularly foi his 
ring would be a great step towards 
the understanding of the cosmo- 
gony and course of e\olution of 
the Solar System 



BIRD’S DYB: VIBW op SATURN AND RINGS 
A view of the planet and rinj^ system as seen from a point immediately over one 
of its poles The shtidow of the planet on the ring is delineated as it would appear 
about a year be lore or after the summer solstice of the hemispheie shown, 
the nnj? as seen from the T^arlh being ncaily at its maximum openinc; 


CHAPTER IX 

7^ HE FRONTIERS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 

By Rfv T E R Phillips, M A , F R A S 

D own to the latter part of the Eighteenth Century Saturn was supposed to be the most distant 
of the planets, and, if we neglect the comets, its orbit marked the frontiers of the territory 
over which the Sun’s sway was known to extend Strictly speaking we cannot thus treat 
the comets, as there is reason to suppose that they may, so far from being mere visitors wlio have 
come to us from more distant parts of space, be just as truly members of our Solar System as the planets 
They will, however, be dealt with in the following chapter, and we shall now limit our attention to 
the boundaries of the Sun's system of attendant planets 

As above stated the ancients and, indeed, astronomers generally down to well within a century 
and a half ago, knew of no planet more distant than Saturn, which revolves round the Sun at a 
distance of about 886 million miles Indeed, the discovery of another planet outside the orbit of 
Saturn was so little anticipated that when a strange body was found by William Herschel m 1781, 
it was at first announced that he had discovered a new comet ! When, however, it was demonstrated 
to be a planet, the discovery was naturally hailed as one of startling character and of prime importance 
It was in science what the discovery of America was in the affairs of the old world , indeed, it rather 
more than quadrupled the area covered by the Sun’s planetary dominions regarded as a plane , and 
in recognition of the discovery Herschel received Knighthood and a pension from His Maiesty King 
George the Third 
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Probably some of Herschers other achievements are to be regarded as of even greater intrinsic 
importance than this one — we shall see later that he laid the foundations of various departments of 
astronomical research which in recent years have been astonishingly fruitful — but the discovery of 
a new planet was one which appealed in a unique way to men’s imagination It was a thing without 
a parallel in historic times 

It was on the night of March 13, 1781, when Herschel was making observations at Bath with a 
seven-inch reflecting telescope, that a suspicious looking object passed through the field of his 
telescope Any ordinary observer would have taken it for just a star and let it go, as had indeed 
been done several times in the case of this very object before, but not so Herschel » He was using 

at the time, he tells us, a 
magnifying power of 227 dia- 
meters , and he recognised at 
once that, whereas the " fixed ” 
stars appear almost as points of 
light, this object had a per- 
ceptible disc After applying 
much highei powers and finding 
that its diameter appeared pro- 
portionately increased, he came 
to the conclusion that it could 
not be a star , and in the fol- 
lowing words, taken from his 
statement which was com- 
municated to the Royal Society, 
he announced his discovery of 
a supposed comet On Tues- 
day, the 13th of March, be- 
tween ten and eleven in the 
evening, while I was examining 
the small stars m the neigh- 
bourhood of H Geminorum, I 
perceived one that appeared 
visibly larger than the rest , 
being struck with its uncommon 
magnitude, I compared it to H 
Gemmoium and the small star 
in the quartile between Auriga 
and Gemini, and finding it to 
be so much larger than either 
of them Suspected it to be a 
comet ” 

So little, indeed, was such a 
thing as the discovery of a new 
planet anticipated, that some 
time elapsed before its real 
nature was even suspected, and 
several months passed before 
it was established that what 
Herschel had discovered was a 
hitherto unknown world re volv- 



Photo hy' 


HERSCHEIy^S HOUSE AT BATH ^ Baker, Bath 

H was from tlie back gardea of thas house (the one with the flying curtains) that 
Hers^d (^covered Uranus with one of his home-made seven inch reflectors on 
March 13, 1781 A tablet commemoratmg the event can be seen affixed to the front 

of the house 
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ing round the Sun outside the orbit of Saturn and at about twice the distance of that body Naturally, 
Herschel felt that to him belonged the right of naming the new planet, and in a letter to Sir W Banks, 
President of the Royal Society, he gave it the name “ Georgium Sidus ” (the Georgian Star) m honour 
of his royal patron Some confusion followed The French astronomer, Lalande, proposed the 
name Herschel, and this appellation was adopted for some years in France and even in England, while 
Bode, returning to classical usage, suggested the name Uranus— that of the oldest of the gods— as being 
most suitable In the English Nautical Almanack the planet was styled The Georgian between 1791 
and the edition for 1851, but from this date onwards the name Uranus has been in general use 
The mean distance of Uranus from the Sun is 1,782,800,000 miles, and a involution in its orbit 
occupies eighty-four years Its diameter is about 31,000 miles, and thanks partly to a high albedo, 
even exceeding that of Jupitei, it is just visible to unaided vision under favourable conditions, 
notwithstanding that it receives rather less than of the light falling on the Earth 


URANUS AND THE EARTH 

The diameter of Uranus is nearly foui times that of the l-Carth, or close on 31,000 nulcs He is nineteen tunes as far from the 
Sun as the Karth is, so that he ic^ccives aliout 360 tunes less light His surface, howevex, is highly rtllettive and this fact helps 
to make him just visible to the naked eye from the Eaith He takes eighty-foui years to complete tme circuit round the Sun 

In a powerful telescope Uranus appears as a sea-green, slightly flattened disc about four seconds 
of arc m diameter Some observers have recorded the appearance of faint bands or belts, and 
especially a white streak across the centre A curious circumstance, however, is that these bands 
have not always been drawn in the same direction , whereas if they are to be taken as 
indicating the direction of rotation, they should agree substantially with the plane of the orbits of 
the satellites The markings are, however, very faint, and it is difficult to make certain of the 
precise details of features only ]ust within the limit of vision The density of the planet, deduced from 
the revolutions of the satellites and the diameter of Uranus, is very much the same as that of 
Jupiter, and the planet is probably in a somewhat similar physical state The spectrum shows some 
heavy dark bands cutting out much of the red end, and to this is due the greenish colour of the disc 
The absorption-bands may be taken as indicative of a somewhat dense atmosphere, but their exact 
identification is perhaps not quite certain 

Considenng the practical difficulty in securing precise obseivation of an object like Uranus, we 
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Drammgbyi [w H Stmvm$on 

URANUS 


Uranus appears as a very small disc even in a large telescope, so that little 
detail can be made out on his surface Famt markings, however, apparently 
resembling those of Jupiter and Saturn, have occasionally been seen 
The above drawmg was made under good conditions with a ten-inch 
telescope, in September, 1915 It shows a brojad white zone between 


need not be surpused that there is still 
some uncertainty about its rotation 
period Some years ago the late Pro- 
fessor Lowell and Dr Slipher obtained 
by spectroscopic observations, based on 
the Doppler principle, the value of ten 
hours forty-five minutes Later, Mr 
Leon Campbell, at Harvard, in making 
photometric observations of Uranus for 
the purpose of finding whether or not 
any changes occurred in the Sun’s light 
discovered variations in the light of 
Uranus in a period that agreed well with 
the result obtained by Lowell and 
Slipher Such light variations might 
easily be due to inequalities in the 
brightness of the planet's disc, caused, 
perhaps, by an outbieak of spots, com- 
bined with avial rotation, and it is 
probable that the results obtained are 
very nearly correct 

The satellites are four in number, 
and bear the names Ariel, Umbnel, 
Titania, and Oberon, Ariel being the 
nearest to the planet Sir William 
Herschel discovered Oberon and Titania 


<iusky belts a few years after his discovery of 

Uranus Ariel and Umbnel were discovered by Lassell, in 1851 They are exceedingly small and 
famt But the most interesting point in connection with the satellites is the inclination of the plane 
in which they revolve Reckoned in the usual way, this is more than a right angle — actually 97^^ 8 — so 
that projected on the plane of the ecliptic the motion is retrograde 




MARKINGS ON URANUS rr aiBrjmtw 

mdmed to them as much as twenty five to thirty degre^ seemea lo oc 
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As already stated, the area known to be covered by the planetary system was greatly extended 
by Wilham Herschehs discovery of Uranus, but we now have to consider the remarkable and thrilling 
story of a yet furthei extension of the boundaries of that system In many respects the discovery 
to be recounted was of a totally different character from that of Uranus It depended primarily, 
not on the acute vision of a skilful observer— indeed, the part played in it by the telescope was 
entirely a subordinate one— nor did chance or good fortune have \cry much to do with it except, 
perhaps, in the final stages, but it was more than anything else a triumph of mathematical reasoning 
It has been already stated that, before Uranus travelled across the field of Herschel’s telescope 
and was at once recognised by him as something different from a star, it had been observed and 
recorded, without, however, anything unusual being noted Nearly a century earlier, \iz , in 1690, 
as well as in 1712 and 1715, Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, had observed it and determined 
its position Later, it was observed by Le Monnier, Bradley and Mayer— all of them good observers 
These men had, accordingly, had the opportunity of making a startling discovery The prize had 



X^'IGUKJK OB' THE GTOBE OB' UKANUS 

Uranus, like Jupitci and Saturn, is appreciably flattened at its poles and is an oblate spheroid This is due to rapid rotation 
penod of which is about ten and three-quarter hours This flattening of the poles is not ahva\ s visible from 
the Earth Ihus, in the fii-st of the figuies above, the planet’s axis is pointing neaily towaids us, and his outline conseiiuenth 

appeals all but ciicular 

actually been within their hands, but they had let it go , they had missed their chance , and it was 
reserved for the acuteness of Herschel to gather what they had lost * 

But the older determinations of position were of value nevertheless When the planetary nature 
of the new object was established it was at once recognised that they should enable the ** elements 
of Its orbit to be derived with great accuracy It is obviously easier to find the dimensions of a circle 
from a large arc of its circumference than from a very small one, and similarly it was felt that the 
arc of the orbit of Uranus traversed since Flamsteed's first observation ought to give the elements 
of its elliptical path with great exactness The orbit was accordingly worked out with much care, 
but it was found impossible to fit all the observations with the degree of accuracy expected And 
however the elements were varied so as to make the discrepancies between theory and observation 
as small as possible, the planet soon began to wander away from the track predicted for it As a 
matter of fact, so hopeless did the problem gradually become that when drawing up fresh tables in 
1820 Alexis Bouvard discarded the older observations altogether, and based his computations solely 
on observations of the planet's position obtained since its discovery by Herschel As we now loiow, 
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the discrepancies were by no means wholly due to inaccuracies in the old observations and it was soon 
found that the planet was wandering away even from the new path that was laid down for it It 
IS true that the errors, as judged by ordinary standards, were small , indeed, such as would be quite 
imperceptible to the naked eye even after the lapse of some years, but by 1844 the discrepancy had 
increased to two minutes of arc, i e , about one-sixteenth of the Moon’s apparent diameter, or about 
two and a half times the diameter of Jupiter at opposition — an error much in excess of anything that 
might have been expected Of course, every allowance was made for the disturbing effect of the 
other planets, especially Jupiter and Saturn As already explained in earlier chapters, the various 
iDodies of the Solar System, in accordance with Newton’s Law of Gravitation, mutually perturb one 
another, and some of these perturbations are considerable After, however, making full allowance 
for all such known effects, the outstanding discrepancies referred to still remained to be accounted 

for, and the idea gradually took 
shape that they might be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis of some 
as yet unknown planet, still more 
distant than Uranus, disturbing 
the motion of the latter 

The inverse problem of finding 
the disturbmg body from the 
observed perturbations was a 
difficult one It required mathe- 
matical skill of a high order as well 
as an accurate senes of observa- 
tions for its solution The latter 
were fortunately available, and 
shortly before the middle of the 
last centmy two young men, quite 
independently and quite unknown 
to each other, resolved to attack 
the problem 

One of these was J C Adams, 
of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
and it IS recorded in a memo- 
randum left by him that in the 
summer of 1841 he “ formed a 
design to investigate, as soon as 
he had taken his degree, the 
irregularities in the motion of 
Uranus which were as yet un- 
accounted for in order to find whether they might be attributed to the action of an undiscovered 
planet beyond it, and, if possible, thence to determine the elements of its orbit, etc , approximately, 
which would probably lead to its discovery ” This resolve Adams carried out His first solution 
was obtained in the long vacation of 1843, and several others followed, so earnestly and enthusiastically 
did he labour at the problem he had taken up^ In September, 1845, at the instigation of Professor 
Challis, of Cambridge, he called at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, to see Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal Unfortunately, Airy was not at home He called again a few weeks later, and once more 
missed seeing him This time, it seems. Airy was at home but at dinner, and the butler, unwilling that 
his master should be disturbed, sent Adams away The latter did, however, leave a paper containing 
the elements he had derived for the supposed disturbing planet outside Uranus, and other details 
This communication Airy acknowledged by letter and at the same time asked a question which 



THE SATEEIylXES OF URANUS 

Uranus is attended by at least four satellites, and more have been suspected 
The four definitely known axe, from the planet outwards, named Ariel, Umbnel, 
Titania, and Oberon They are among the faintest objects known to us m the 
Solar System and require a very large telescope for their successful obseivation 
They appear as mere points of light at such an enormous distance 
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ORBIT OF 



[By permission of Messrs CassUl & Co , Lid 

AXES OF URANUS AND THE EARTH 
Uranus travels round the Sun uitli his axis of rotation lying almost in the plane of 
his orbit In the case of the Eaith the two make an angle of sixty-seven-and-a-half 
degrees The figure above shows also (but not to scale) the relation of the satellite 
orbits to the axes of the two planets In the case of Uranus the tilt of the axis is 
so excessive (more than niiietj degrees) that the satellites appear to revolve in the 

ictiogracle direction 


he then considered a crucial 
one, VIZ , whether the assumed 
perturbation would explain the 
considerable error in the radius 
vector of Uranus Unfortun- 
ately, Adams made no reply to 
this question He was natural!} 
of a shy and diffident disposi- 
tion , he was disappointed at 
his failures to see Airy, and 
probably, too, at what he may 
well have considered the latter’s 
lack of confidence in him, if not 
indifference to the results he 
had obtained Indeed, the 
answer to the question seemed 


to Adams so obvious that he perhaps thought Airy was merely trying to evade the matter altogether 
Anyhow he sent no reply, and Any for the time being took no further action in regard to the problem 
Meanwhile, the unexplained irregularities m the motion of Uranus had attracted the attention 
of the young French astronomer and mathematician, U J J Le Verrier, who in the summer of 1846 
communicated three important papers to the French Academy dealing with the problem, and in the 
last of these he expressed his belief that the planet could be recognised by its disc On seeing his 
preliminary figures Airy was so struck by the general resemblance which they bore to those deduced 
earlier by Adams that he considered the time had arrived when a diligent telescopic search should 
be made for the distuibing planet As an illustration of the growing interest in the problem, it may 
be mentioned that on beptembei 10 of the 
same year, at the mtcting of the British 
Association, held at Southampton, Sir John 
Herschel remarked “We sec it {%e, the 
planet) as Columbus saw Amoiica from the 
shores of Spam Its movements have been 
felt trembling along the far-reaching line of 
our analysis with a certainty hardly inferior 
to that of ocular demonstration ” How 
near at hand that ocular demonstration was 
the sequel shows But to return to our 
story Airy supposed that a large telescope 
would be required to reveal the planet, and 
in the belief that there was no instrument 
at Greenwich adequate for the purpose, he 
asked Challis to search for it with the 
Northumberland telescope at Cambridge, of 
which the object glass has a diameter of 
eleven and a half inches Challis agreed to 
do so, but as he had no chart of that part 
of the sky available he adopted the slow and 
laborious method of determining carefully 
the positions of the stars in that region down 
to the tenth or eleventh magnitude, and 
repeating the observations again and again 



THE “PUEE” OF NEPTUNE ON URANUS 
The observed fact that Uranus appeared to be accelerated in his 
orbit up to 1822 and thereafter retarded led to the deduction that 
the gravitationed “ pull ’* of an extenor planet was responsible 
The diagram represents the rdative positions of the two planets 
at different times, as calculated backward after the actual discovery 
of the disturbing planet, Neptune 
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m the knowledge that if the planet were m the field it 
would betray itself by its motion 

While Challis was thus engaged, Le Verrier sent his final 
results to Dr Galle, at Berlin, who on September 23, 1846, 
received his letter requesting him to direct his telescope 
to a point on the ecliptic in the Constellation Aquarius 
in about longitude 326°, where he might expect to find 
the new planet It so happened that Galle had ready to 
hand a map by Bremiker of that region of the sky, and 
that very evening a comparison of the stars in the sky 
with the stars on the map revealed the looked-for stranger * 
It thus happened that the credit for the discovery of 
the new planet went to Le Verrier and Galle, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Adams was the first to carry through the 
mathematical part of the work The circumstances were 



such, however, as naturally to provide the occasion for 
controversy, and much heated argument ensued On the 
one hand, there were those partisans of Le Verrier who 
were greatly annoyed when claims were put forward on 
behalf of Adams, and on the other, some of the supporters 
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JOHN COUCH ADAMS 
A portrait, taken in latei life, of the young 
Cambridge mathematician who, working on the 
perturbations of Uranus, anticipated I^e Verrier in 
arriving at a solution of the problem Unfortun- 
ately, a combination of circumstances delayed 
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the venfication of his result, which was afterwards 
shown to be very near the truth 

of Adams could scarcely find language strong 
enough to express their feelings about Airy and 
Challis, especially the former As a matter of 
fact, if Challis had only compared the observa- 
tions he had already made in the first half of 
August the prize would have been won for 
English Astronomy, for twice— on August 4 
and again on August 12 — he had observed and 
recorded the position of the object, and its 
motion between the two dates, had he noticed 
It, would have disclosed to him its planetary 
nature ’ 

Looking back on this remarkable story from 
a distance it is easier, perhaps, for us to form 
a just judgment on the events of that time than 
was possible for those immediately interested 
in them No doubt Airy can hardly be 
regarded as wholly free from blame He might 
have been expected, despite the many and 
constant calls on the time of one holding his 
position, to have shown more sympathetic 
interest m the work of Adams, and it seems 
certain that his seeming coldness caused Adams 


U J J VERRIER 


to refrain from further communication with 


Working in complete independence Ee Verrier arrived at a result 
almost identical with that already reached by Adams It was 
the news that the great French mathematician was workmg at 
the same problem that caused, too late, a revival of interest in 


him Challis has been greatly blamed for in- 
competency It has been pointed out that he 
should have been able to deal with the matter 


the work of Adams and a desire to verify his results himself Without sending Adams to Airy at all 
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But Adams himself made a mistake He apparently suffered from too sensitive and retiring a nature, 
and he ought certamly to have replied to the Astronomer Royal’s question about the error of the 
radius vector Indeed, it is only fair to mention here that after the appearance of his first paper to 
the French Academy, Airy had put the same question to Le Verner who sent him a reply during the 
next few days 

Of course, the failure of Chalhs to compare his August observations was a misfortune that 
was quite in keeping with Adamses inability earlier to get into touch with Airy on the occasions 
when he called on him at Greenwich It was, then, as the result of many contributory causes that 
England in general and Cambridge in particular lost the technical honour associated with the discovery 
of the new planet On the other hand, Le Verner was able to carry through his work to its final 
conclusion without any of the difficulties 
and obstacles which hindered Adams 
Perhaps we may go so far as to say that 
It was a piece of great good luck that 
when Le Verner 's letter ariived Galle 
had a map of the particular region of the 
sky indicated and, further, that the 
planet should have been ]ust within that 
area Actually, it was situated in a part 
of the sky which came in the lower left- 
hand corner of the map It might so 
easily have been outside it altogether • 

It IS, perhaps, needless to say that 
the two great men specially concerned 
took no part in tfie heated controversy 
that was aroused We can imagine that 
Adams's disappointment at the unto- 
ward course of events must have been 
very great, but he always spoke in the 
warmest terms of the great ability and 
wonderful achievements of Le Verner 
After all, really great men may well be 
indifferent to the measure of praise and 
honour accorded them , since the thing 
that really matters in the history of man's 
progress is that discoveries should be 
made , by whom they are made is a 
matter of secondary importance, and, 
moreover, though mutual jealousies and 



JOHANN GOTTFRIISD OAlXi’H 

Galle was the first astronomer to observe Neptune with the knowledge 
that it was a planet The piobable position of the latter was given 
by IfQ Verriei, and Galle, aided by a large telescope and a good star-chart, 
was able to identify the planet on the very first night of his search 


the purely personal element m scientific work may sometimes distort contemporary judgment, the 
verdict of posterity is apt to be sound, and m this case the scientific world now accords equal 
honour to the brilliant Frenchman and the equally deserving, though less fortunate, Englishman, 
who independently accomphshed so magnificent a piece of work 

In concluding this sketch of a very staking episode m the history of Astronomy it is only fair to 
point out that the actual orbit of the new planet — now known as Neptune — is very different from 
that assigned to it by either Le V emer or Adams Of course, some assumptions had to be made in 
work of this sort, and both investigators assumed the distance of the disturbing body to be about 
twice that of Uranus from the Sun, as suggested by Bode's law As it happens, this assumption, 
which was a perfectly natural and justifiable one in the face of known facts, led them astray The 
value given for the distance of Neptune by Bode's law is nearly thirty-nme times the distance of 
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the Earth from the Sun, whereas the actual distance is only 
thirty times There were, accordingly, those who went so 
far as to assert that the real orbit being so different from the 
computed ones, the planet that was found was not the plane 
of Adams and Le Verrier at all, and that its discovery was 
due to a mere coincidence or happy chance It is, however, 
generally agreed that this view of the matter is not quite 
fair, since the perturbations in the portion of the orbit 
traversed since 1690, when the planet was first observed by 
Flamsteed, though obviously not capable of furnishing 
correct elements on the primary assumption of Adams and 
Le Verrier, were nevertheless of such a nature as to indicate 
the direction m which the disturbing body should be looked 
for The late Professor Lowell has attributed the successful 



NEPTUNE IDENTIFIED 
To the left is a reduced copy of part of the 
chart used by Galle in his seaich for Neptune 
To the right is the same portion of the sky as 
he actually found it, with Neptune present as 
a “ stranger ” to the region The small white 
cross to the right marks the place predicted by 
Ee Vemer, less than a degree away 


result achieved to the nearness of Neptune and the approximate circularity of its orbit, and adds 
Neptune turns out to have been most complaisant and to have assisted materially to its own detection ” 
Of Neptune itself comparatively little is known Its mean distance from the Sun is 2,793,500,000 
miles, and the time required for a revolution in its orbit about 164 8 years Its diameter, accordmg to 
Barnard, is about 33,000 miles, so that it appears to be slightly larger than Uranus Owing to its 
distance no definite markings are visible on its surface It presents in the telescope a greenish disc, 
about 2 6 seconds of arc in diameter, and being no brighter than a star of the eighth magnitude, is 
much too faint to be visible to the naked eye As regards its physical condition, Neptune probably bears 
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NEPTUNE, 1916 


Very litUe has ever been seen on Neptune’s disc, which is faint and mmute 
in all but the largest telescopes Eike Uranus, the planet is greenish in 
colour Suspicions of belts, and dusky shadmgs at the limbs, have been 
obtamed and a flattening of the polar diameter has been measured The 
rotation period is still m doubt, but is probably of the order of eight to 
twelve hours, and thus comparable to those of Uranus, Saturn, and Jupiter 


some resemblance to the other large 
planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus 
From the periodic time of its satellite 
taken in conjunction with the planet's 
dimensions we learn that its density is 
low, VIZ , about the same as that of 
Jupiter There are some very strong 
absorption bands in the lower part of 
its spectrum, similar to but broader than 
those of Uranus Progressive changes 
m some of the lines and in one broad 
band in the spectra of Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune are shown in the 
photograph on page 386 The rotation 
penod of Neptune is still uncertain , but 
in 1883 and again in 1915 Maxwell Hall 
deduced the values seven hours fifty- 
five minutes and seven hours fifty 
minutes six seconds respectively from 
observations of temporary variations in 
the light of the planet as compared with 
that of stars m the same fields If these 
results are correct, it is the shortest 
known rotation period m the Solar 
System, but the speed of a point on the 
planet's equator will be only about 220 
miles per mmute as compared with 470 
miles per minute in the case of the 
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giant planet Jupiter So far as is known, Neptune has but one moon It was discovered by Lassell 
within a month of the discovery of Neptune by Galle Like the outer sateUite of Saturn, the eighth 
and ninth of Jupiter, and the four of Uranus, it has a retrograde motion The inclination of its orbit 
to the plane of the ecliptic is 145 1 or 34° 9 It has been named Triton, but is more often referred to 
Simply as the " satellite of Neptune 

Is Neptune really the frontier planet of our system, or are there others still more remote ? At 


NEPTUNE AND THE EARTH 

Neptune and Uranus form a pair of apparently similar planets The former is slightly the larger of the two, being about 
33,000 miles m diam eter, or four-and-one-fifth times the diameter of the Earth The diagram above makes Neptune rather 
too large Owmg to his great distance from the Sim (thirty times that of the Earth) he appears as a very dim object, only 
visible in a tdescope. He takes nearly 166 years to revolve round the Sun 

present the question does not admit of a definite answer We have already seen that Bode's law 
"breaks down at Neptune Does this mean that there is no other planet beyond it ^ The problem 
has naturally received the attention of several astronomers, and it has been approached from more 
than one direction In the chapter on Jupiter, and in the chapter to follow, on Comets, reference 
will be found to the fact that in the cases of comets known to return to the neighbourhood of the 
Sun periodically, their aphelia {% e , the most distant points in their orbits) he close to the orbits of 
the larger planets Thus Jupiter has associated with him a family of about fifty comets, Saturn has 
three, Uranus two, and Neptune seven It is reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the existence of a 
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trans-Neptunian planet might be revealed by the discovery of a family of comets whose aphelia he 
outside Neptune's orbit From an investigation based on these lines, Professor George Forbes, in 
the year 1880, concluded that such a planet actually exists, and a subsequent rediscussion of the 
problem, with additional data, enabled him (in a paper communicated to the Royal Astronomical 
Society in December, 1908) to confirm substantially his earlier results He was led to the conclusion 
that the new planet is about 105 times as distant from the Sun as the Earth, or three and a half times 
as remote as Neptune, with a period of nearly 1,100 years The orbit plane of this hypothetical 
planet, however, is inclined to the ecliptic, at an extraordinarily high angle, viz , 52°, which is altogether 
different from those of the major planets, and exceeds by some 18° even that of the minor planet 


Moon 


Jupiter 


Saturn 


Uranus 


Neptune 

Photo by] [Lomll Observatory 

SPECTRA OF THE GIANT PLANETS 

The spectra of all the planets are similar to that of the Sun, from which they derive their light , but in the case of Jupiter, 

Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune (espeaally the last two) there are found, in addition to the fine lines, several broad dark 
bands These must be due to absorption by gases in the atmospheres of these planets, which have not been identified 

with certainty 

Pallas ^ But perhaps a high inclination in the case of a planet so remote is not utterly improbable 
The orbits of comets which come from a great distance and arfe possibly composed of outlying 
portions of the original nebula of the Solar System, which may well have been spherical, may have 
any inclination, so that a high inclination of the orbit of an exceedingly remote planet is not 
necessarily at variance with what might have been expected 

But most of those who have attacked the problem of a trans-Neptunian planet have based their 
investigations on the perturbations of the orbit of Uranus It may be asked why not make use 
of the perturbations of the orbit of Neptune Obviously, these would be larger in amount, and 
would therefore yield more trustworthy results, but unfortunately Neptune has not yet been observed 
over a sufficiently large arc of its orbit to render the perturbations certain Computers have 
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accordingly been obliged to fall back upon 
the residual perturbations of Uranus, after 
the disturbing effects of Neptune — in 
addition to those of the other planets — have 
been subtracted This is something like 
trying to find Neptune from the disturb- 
ances produced by it in the orbit of Saturn, 
and the quantities available for discussion 
are exceedingly small Accoidmg to the 
late Dr Pcrcival Lowell, who in 1915 
published a detailed investigation of the 
problem based on these lines, the residual 
disturbances at no point exceeded 4 5 seconds 
of arc, as against 133 seconds which Adams 
and Le Verrier had to deal with in 1845 > 

Nevertheless, he deduced from them con- 
sistent evidence suggesting a planet moving 
in an orbit with a radius of about forty-five 
times that of the Earth's He assigned to 
it a mass of the order of one fifty-thousandth 
part of the Sun’s mass, and predicted an 
apparent disc of over one second of arc in 
diameter Amongst others who have 
discussed this interesting problem are Todd, 

Lau Lee, W H Pickering, and Gaillot, and 
between some of the results which have 
been deduced there is a fair agreement 
So far, however, all attempts to discovei 
the supposed planet m the heavens have 
failed No doubt, in the course of time, 
when the interval since Neptune’s discovery 
has become sufficiently great, its own orbit 
will be studied for evidence of the perturbing action of a possible planet yet more remote ; but 
meanwhile, despite the investigations referred to, the frontiers of the planetary system as known 
remain undisturbed It is, of course, quite likely that the Solar System in its entirety, t e , including 
any trans-Neptunian planets which remain to be discovered, and the comets, has a diameter which 
exceeds many times that of Neptune’s orbit, and yet the distance of its remotest parts is small 
compared with that separating the Sun from its nearest neighbours amongst the stars Indeed, so 
great is this intervening space that the solar beams, though travelling with a speed of over 180,000 
miles per second, require years to traverse it How these distances are determined will be explained 
later, but meanwhile it may be of interest, in closing this chapter on the Frontiers of the Solar System, 
to give a simple illustration of the scale of the system and of the gap separating it from the nearest 
stars If we take a globe one foot in diameter to represent the Sun, a shot one-ninth inch in diameter 
at a distance of thirty-six yards will do for the Earth A small marble at a distance of nearly 1,100 
yards will then serve for Neptune, but for the star Proxtmcc Centauri — so far as we know the Sun’s 
nearest neighbour amongst the stars — we must obtain a small globe and place it on some spot no less 
than some 5,300 miles away ' 



i>rom “ Knowledge ”1 

WII^IylAM X^ASSnivL 

This famous Enjj;Ush amateur observed at lyiverpool, with retlectors 
of two and four feet aperture, in the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
His observations were mainly of the fainter celestial objects, and he 
discovered the hrst satellite of Urmius and the satellite of Neptune 
He also detected (simultaneously with Bond) the seventh satellite of 

Saturn 
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CHAPTER X 


COMETS 

By A C D Crommelin, BA, DSc, FRAS 

T here is probably no part of Astronomy that appeals so much to the general public as that 
which IS concerned with Comets In all ages they have excited intense interest, though formerly 
this was mixed up with a large amount of not unnatural apprehension , their long tails and 
rapid motion suggested close proximity to the Earth, and it was almost universally believed in Europe 
in the Middle Ages that they were luminous appearances in our own atmosphere, so that it was a 
short step to the supposition that they brought pestilences and other evils to mankind It was one 
of Tycho's useful achievements to prove, by careful observations made simultaneously at two distant 
stations, that Comets were at least several times as far away as the Moon, so that they must rank not 

as terrestrial but as celestial bodies The 
previous misconception as to their nature had 
the bad effect of making people attach very 
little importance to noting the exact track of 
Comets among the stars, so that the Euro- 
pean records for the times preceding Tycho 
are extremely meagre from the point of view 
of orbit computation And yet a philosopher 
of the First Century, the famous Seneca, had 
made the remarkable prediction, '' Some day 
there wiH anse a man who will demonstrate 
m what regions of the heavens the Comets 
take their way , why they journey so far 
apart from the other planets , what their 
size, their nature " These words remained a 
dead letter for 1,500 years, and then received 
a complete fulfilment in the discovery of the 
law of gravitation, which made it possible to 
trace the long paths of Comets and in some 
cases to foretell their return 

Fortunately in China and Japan much 
more attention was paid to fixing the exact 
paths of Comets through the constellations 
This work is none the less useful to us 
from the fact that it was not wholly in- 
spired by zeal for pure science , it was believed that each terrestrial kingdom had a celestial repre- 
sentative, and that Comets, going like ambassadors from one to another celestial region, might give 
useful forecasts of terrestrial events The different names given to these apparitions are of interest , 
the word '' Comet " means hairy , it is apt enough when applied to some of these visitants {vide the 
illustrations of Morehouse's Comet of 1908) , an amusing instance is afforded by Vespasian's answer 
to his courtiers, who were apprehensive about the Comet of A D 79 " That hairy star does not threaten 
me , it menaces rather the King of the Parthians , he is hairy, while I am bald " Other fanciful Greek 
names apphed to Comets were Xiphias, Lampadias, and Akontias , implying resemblance to a sword, 
a torch, and a javelin , Halley's Comet was classed as Xiphias in a d 66, and as Lampadias in a d 530 
On page 415 some old drawings are reproduced, which suggest that the artists gave a good deal of 
rein to their fancies 

The Chinese and Japanese used the designation " Besom-Star " for Comets , Suy Sing in Chinese, 



[From ** UAstronomie'^ 

HAI,I,EY’S COMET OVER JERUSALEM, A D 66 
Halle>’s Comet appeared in January, 66 It was probably the 
sword mentioned by Josephus as standing over Jerusalem (Wais, 
Bk VI, Chap v), shortly before its fall 
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Hahakiboshi in Japanese , it may be derived partly from the bundle of streamers forming the Comet’s 
tail recalling the bundle of twigs in a broom , partly by the fancy that the tail swept up the dust in the 
constellations, as a broom does that on the floor The Chinese practice of recording the length of tails 
m chih or cubits (somewhat over a foot) recalls the childish usage of measuring celestial distances and 
diameters in yards, feet and inches 

Pingre in his “ Cometographie ” has some vague references to Comets of thousands of years b c , 
but the earliest one that rests on contemporary testimony is in 611 b c , which opens Williams’s useful 
book on Chinese Comets , this went through Pih Tow (our Plough) and may not impossibly have been 
Halley's Comet There are stronger reasons for assuming its identity with the Comet of 467 b c , 
seen both m Europe and China, and mentioned by Aristotle (“ Meteor ,” Book I, Chap mi), who says 
that a stone fell from the sky, and that on the evening of the same day a ComeJ was seen Pingre 
dismisses the fall of a stone from the sky as a manifest fiction He wrote in 1783, when the celestial 
nature of meteors was unrecognised , 
but with our present knowledge the 
association of the fall of the meteor 
with a Comet strengthens our con' 
jecture that the Comet was Halley's , 
for it is one of the few Comets that 
pass sufflciently near to the Earth’s 
orbit to give meteor showers , Pliny 
adds that this meteor fell at Aegos 
Potami , it was as large as a chariot, 
and its surface was burnt , it was still 
shown in his time, which was centuries 
later 

We next find an observation of 
Halley’s Comet in 240 b c , and from 
that time to the present, with the 
doubtful exception of 163 b c , wc have 
records of its observation at every 
return, in most cases in language 
implying great brilliance 

We have already seen that in the 
First Century a d Seneca made a fore- 
cast which shows that Comets were 
regarded as celestial objects, so that 
the subseejient view, prevalent in 
Europe, that they were mere at- 
mospheric exhalations was a retrograde step There is a remarkable passage in the Babylonian 
Talmud, quoted in the “ Observatory ” (August, 1910), which I give m full — 

“ Two sages of Palestine, Rabbi Gambiel and Rabbi Josue, were making together a sea- voyage 
The first had brought some bread, the second had brought, besides, some flour When (lambiel had 
eaten all his bread, he asked his companion for some flour, saying to him, ‘ You knew that we should 
be a long time on the journey, and so you took the precaution to bring flour ’ Josue answcrc^l, ' There 
is a very brilliant star which appears every seventy years and deceives sailors I thought that perhaps 
it would surprise us during our voyage and delay us That is why I provided myself with flour 

M Renaudot, discussing this passage, shows that the voyage was made about the time of the visit 
of the Parthian prince Tiridates to Rome in a n 66, m which year Halley’s Comet appeared There is 
therefore quite a plausible case for the assumption that the learned Jews, who kept their records \ery 
carefully, bad noted the recurrence of this bright Comet at intervals of about seventy-six years (the 


HALLEVS Comet near PLEIADES 
A.D. 884- Autumn 

Fr«nr« Lu Uitnvecki jTlieatrum C^meticum 

4- 11 C I )| 

\i /> '' 






HATTylCY’S COMlCT IN (584 

The IS here seen us a c ircular object without a tail It occasionally 

looked like tins m 1835 The bright star in the Bull’s Me is Aldebaraii 
The Pleiades are high right of the LomLi 
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se\enty m the text 
ma^ be merely a 
round number), and 
so knew when to 
expc-ct its return If 
this \\ as so, the know- 
ledge was subse- 
quently lost And 
in any case the credit 
of Halley’s achieve- 
ment IS unshaken 
The true orbit of a 
Comet could not be 
deduced till the cen- 
tral position of the 
Sun \\ as known, and 
the law of gravita- 
tion understood , the 
same Comet, if it 
returns at different 



HAI,I,EY’S comet IN 1066 (FROM THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY) 

The left panel shows people gazing m wonder on the Comet, “ Isti mirantur stcllani ” 1 his is the 
earliest undoubted delineation of Hallev’s Comet Harold’s anxiety is c*iused by the Comet, 
the invasion of Tostig, and the preparations of William, svmbohscd by the ships 




times of the year, has an entirely different track in the sky as seen from the Earth , a long calculation 
is lequired to deduce its true path round the Sun, and so test whether two Comets were moving in the 
same path This is what Halley did, but any identifications before his time were mere vague 
coniectures 

Before passing on to the general consideration of the motion of Comets, there is anothei remarkable 

ancient Comet that deserves mention 
This IS the one of 134 b c , whose appear- 
ance led Hipparchus to undertake the 
formation of his catalogue of stars 
Most text-books assert that this object 
was what we now call a Nova, or the 
sudden outburst of a bright orb in the 
region of the Fixed Stars Dr J K 
Fotheringham, m a paper read before 
the Royal Astronomical Society in 
January, 1919, showed clearly that it 
was a Comet It must have been a 
remarkable object, its splendour being 
compared with that of the Sun, and 
it took four hours to rise and set 
This Comet, which is also recorded by 
the Chinese, preceded the birth of 
Mithndates , a very similar object, 
supposed by the Chinese to be a return 
of the same body, was seen fourteen 
years later, at the time of his accession 
Several historians have treated these 
as mythical, merely intended to glorify 
Mithridat<=^s , but they were ignorant of 
the corroborative testimony from China 





HALLER’S COME.T loWfc 
Evenirvij St«.r in TwinS 
«^Uou-t Af^rt f XI,. 

Froni LuLiu n> ecl<i 

• l^eclt■rur»^ C*rr»ct'Curn 


HAEEI^Y’S COMET IN 1066 

The apparition m 1066 caused great alarm, from the Comet’s brightness 
and rapid motion It is here shown m the Twins, just after it became an 
evening star Castor and Pollux are seen on the left 
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A Comet that led to the formation of the 
first star-catal()f:?ue must be for ever 

memorable 

It seeing appiopnate to give at this 
point, some account of the natuie of Comets 
and their orbits, before c ontinumg the history 
of their apl>oar«uices As soon as Kepler 
obtained hii^ result that the paths of the 
planets round the Sun are slightly flattened 
ellipses, it vViis a natural suggestion that 
Comets might moM^ m elongated ellipses 
or parabolas, H(‘\ehus, Borelh, Lower, 

Dorfel, all appt^ai to have advanced these 
ideas before the publication by Sir Isaac 
Newton of the law of gravitation After 
this the mattei w<is no longer one of mere 
conjecture, but w«is cap<ible of exact 
demonstration Newton showed that the 
four curves known as conic sections were 
all possible" foims of orbits undei gravita- 
tion Thirst* curves c«in all be seen as 
shadows thrown by a round plate on a 
white wall , using as small a source of light 
as possible, so as to obtain sh<irp shadows , 
when the whole of tlu‘ plate is nearer to the wall than the flame, the shadow is an ellipse, becoming 
a circle in paitK ular casi^s, one of which is when the plane of the plate is parallel to the wall If the 
outer edge" of tlu* plate is just as far from 
the wall as tlu‘ tlame, the shadow becomes 
a parabola, whuh is simply an ellipse whose 
length has luroiiK^ infinite If the plate is 
moved fartlur out the shadow becomes a 
hyperbola ; this contains two branches, but 
only one appears as a shadow 

The othei branch would be formed by 
drawing liiiis from the outer part of the 
rim through tlu‘ flame, and c*irrying them 
on to mec"t the wall , this outer branch 
can never be chsenbed under the force of 
gravitation <dono, as that must always 
give a curvt^ that is concave, not convex, 
to the attracting body , but we shall 
presently show that the tail-matter gives 
evidence of a repulsive force m the Sun, 
stronger than gravitation, and the outer 
branch of the hyperbola is precisely the 
path that would be described by tail par- 
ticles (assuming that the repulsive force 
resembled gravity m obeying the law of the 
inverse square of the distance) 

A picture of the hyperbola with its two 



HAI,I,EY’S COMET IN 1466 

The Comet appeared m July, 1456 Its head was m the Twms, its 
tail 60® long, crossed the Crab and the Eion The siege of Bdgrade 
was in progress , the Comet is said to have discouraged the Turks 
and contributed to their defeat 



HAI,EEY»S comet in august and SEPTEMBER, 1222 
The Comet was very brilliant m 1222, the Moon looking pale beside 
it It passed through Bootes (the Herdsman), the Virgm, the Scales 
and the Scorpion 
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[From “ V A&tronoime ” 


PATH OF HAIyl^EY’S COMET IN 1531 

The path of the Comet was under the legs of the Great Bear, and the Hair of Berenice 
The positions were determined by Apian and Fracastor This ivas. the first apparition used 

by Halle 3 ^ 


branches is given on 
page 430 , as we 
pass along the curve 
from the vertex, it 
becomes straighter and 
straighter, and con- 
tinually approaches two 
lines called asymptotes 
(Greek for “ not falling 
together ”) so that the 
distant parts of the 
curve become practi- 
cally coincident with 
them In the picture 
these lines are at right 
angles, but this need 
not be the case 

Another applica- 
tion of the hyperbola 


study of the bending of light rays by gravitation, which 
recent eclipses 


in Astronomy is in the 
was predicted by Einstein and \eritied during 


The parabola is a familiar curve to most people, though they may not know its name it is the 
course followed by a ball thrown up obliquely, or by the jet of water from a hose or fountain It may 
be drawn on squared paper, by selecting a point as vertex, then measuring vanous distances to the 
right, say, i, 1, IJ, 2, 2J, etc , and measuring the squares of these distances downwards (that is, L 1, 
21, 4, 6J, etc ) , the points thus fixed will he on the curve, which has a symmetrical portion to the 
left of the vertex It is drawn on page 429 , the figure also shows a useful property of the velocity at 
any point in a parabolic orbit about the Sun , it can be split into two equal constant \clocities , one 



PATH OF HAI^EFY’S COMET IN 1607 

The picture shows the path of the Comet through the hmd legs of the Great Be'ir th< 
erdsman, The change in the length and direction of the till u 

indicated This was the second apparition of the Comet used by Halley 


at right angles to the 
axis, the other at light 
angles to the line join- 
ing Comet to Sun , 
the two are m the 
same direction at the 
vertex, and the velo- 
city here is greatest , 
the farther we go from 
this point the greater 
IS the angle between the 
two directions, and the 
smaller the resulting 
speed 

It can easily be 
deduced from Kepler's 
third law that the speed 
of bodies moving in 
circular orbits is in- 
versely as the square 
root of their distance 
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\ After Htulius 

HAIyI,Ii;Y^S COMET IN SEPTEMBER, 1682 
This appearance of the Comet was shortly after the (lisco\eiv of 
the l,dw of Gravitation The period of the Comet w«is cleteniimcd 
by the observations of 1682, combined with 1631 and 1607 The ' 
curious curved ra> from the head was also seen in IT'S!) and 1836 . 


from the Sun The Earth moves eighteen 
and a half miles per second , at nine times 
the distance the speed would be one-third, 
or six and one-sixth miles per second , at 
100 times the distance one-tenth, and so on 
Just as there is only one circular speed at any 
distance, so there is only one parabolic speed 
at any distance, and it is always greater than 
the circular speed in the same proportion, 
which can be shown to be the square root of 
two, or 1 414 Thus an increase of the Earth's 
speed by seven and a half miles per second, 
making it twenty-six miles, would suffice to 
make it move in a parabola, and to carry 
it away from the Sun Similarly all Comets 
moving in parabolas have a speed of eighteen 
and a half miles per second when at twice 
the Earth’s distance from the Sun 

The speed at any point determines at 
once the character of the orbit and the 
period , if the speed is greater than that of a 
parabola, the orbit is hyperbolic , if less, 
elliptic If a shell were to burst at any point 
m space and scatter its particles with the 
same speed in all directions (less than the parabolic speed) the particles would all have the same' 
period, and would all meet again after one revolution So we see that if a planet diminishes 
Comet’s speed, it shortens its period and brings it back sooner , Jupiter did this to Halley's Comet ' 
m 1835, the revolution from then to 1910 being the shortest on record 
A body coming from a great distance, with just enough velocity 
to start with to avoid falling into the Sun would describe a para- 
bola , if it had considerable speed to start with, it would describe 
a hyperbola , m the latter case it would circle once round the Sun, 

and then leave 
it for ever How- 
ever, no Comets 
with decidedly 
hyperbolic or- 
bits have been 
seen , the con- 
clusion IS that 
Comets do not 
come from other 
solar systems, 
but all belong to 
the Sun’s family 
The few cases of 
a slight ten- 
dency to a hy- 
perbolic path 
can be explained 
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[From Himmel und Erde 
HAEERY’S COMET IN 1759 
This was the first predicted return of Halley’s or any 
other Comet It was not particularly brilliant in 1769, 
but the luminous jet behind the head was seen as in 
1682 and 1836 


By permission of} 

VERIFICATION OF HAEEFY’S 
PREIilCTION IN 1759 
A French artist (name imknown) depicts an 
angel calling Halley from the grave to 
witness the fulfilment of the first prediction 
of the Comet’s return at a given date 
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by disturbances produced by the planets These disturbances are often very large, since the elongated 
paths of Comets take them across the routes of the planets, and close approaches are not infrequent 
The great majority of Comets move in paths that are practically parabolic This does not mean 
that their orbits really go to infinity, for we have just seen that they are to be regarded as members of the 
Solar System , but we can only observe them for a very small portion of their orbits, and in this region the 

departure from a parabola 
is in most cases too small to 
detect Further, parabolic 
motion IS much simpler to 
compute than motion m a 
long ellipse , all parabolas 
are of the same shape, and 
tables have been made 
which serve for all cases, 
whereas in ellipses separate 
tables are needed for all 
values of the eccenthcity 
It seems that the vast 
extent of the cometary 
orbits, which go out to at 
least twenty times Nep- 
tune’s distance from the 
Sun, probably much more, 
implies one of two things 
cither the material forming 
the Solar System was once 
spread out over this huge 
volume of space , or the 
tidal disturbance, which the 
pUnetcsimal hypothesis 
supposes to have taken 
place from the approach of 
another star to the Sun, re- 
sulted in a distribution of 
matter over a space much 
wider than the known 
planetary orbits There is 
no reason to suppose that a 
very large proportion of the 
matter went to these dis- 
tant regions , for Comets, 
though large, are exceed- 
ingly tenuous, and pro- 
bably the combined mass of 
all the Comets ever ob- 
served is much less than 
that of the Moon 

Newton found an able 
ally in Halley in the appli- 
cation of the law of gravita- 



HAI^1;BY’S comet (sir J HBRSCHEI, ) Gu%llem%n 

1 \ lew of the Comet m Ophmehus with the naked eye, 1836, October 22 2 The same 

viei\ed with a telescope of seven feet focal length 3, 4, 5, 6 Details of the head of the 
Comet, 1835 October, 1836 February The Comet showed r ema rkable changes from 
night to night in the telescope The bright spur behmd the nucleus is a recurring feature 

of this Comet 




iiy per mission o/‘J 

PHO-T'OrRAPHIC SEARCH FOR HAI,I,EY’S COMET AT GREENWICH, IN SEPTEMBER, 1909 

n..o.M 
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tion to Comets The latter seems to have had more aptitude 
for tedious arithmetical calculations than Newton, and he 
immediately collected all the observations of the positions 
of Comets that he could find , they extended over the 
precedmg two centuries and included twenty-four Comets 
In each case a parabolic orbit was assumed in the first 
instance, which indeed is still the practice This was indeed 
quite near enough for the Comets that he dealt with , 
nowadays we should be able to say after a month’s observa- 
tions that a Comet was not moving in a parabola, if its true 
period was eighty years, or so But the observations used 
by Halley were much rougher, and this was not possible 
On obtaining the orbits of twenty-four Comets, Halley 
compared them, and noticed that three of them, those of 
1531, 1607 and 1682, were practically identical, and he 
at once suspected that this was the same body returning 
at intervals of three-quarters of a century He hesitated 
slightly when he noticed that the first interval was fifteen 
months longer than the second , but he noticed that the 
Comet must have passed fairly near to the two great 
planets Jupiter and Saturn , these bodies influence 
each other’s periods to a quite appreciable extent, and 



[Journal of R A S of Canai 

PATH OF HAI^I^E;Y’S COMET REFERRED TO FIXED EART 
This IS a very convenient way of illustrating the motion of the Com 
It shows for any date its distance from Earth (E) and Sun, and its directs 
^ position for 190q, August, is low right, that f 
1910, December, low left The same curve will serve for other retun 
altering the position of E , its positions for 1682, 1759, 1835, are shoi\ 
The position for 1986 will be a little above that for 1759 



From] [Yerkes Observatory 

E^REY PHOTOGRAPHS OF HAEEEY’S 
comet, SEPTEMBER, 1909 


The photographs were taken on September 16, 
17, 24, 26 The same stars appear on all four- 
plates The Comet is indicated by arrows it 
looks exactly like a small star, but its motion 
enables us to identify it Ihc earliest photograph 
was taken at Helwan on August 24 

their influence on the Comet would be 
much greater, both on account of its 
closer approach to them, and because 
its greatly elongated orbit [see p 74) 
IS far more sensitive to changes of period 
than a circular orbit Halley was quite 
correct m this reasoning, which was the 
more creditable in that the study of 
perturbations was still in its infancy, 
and had not been reduced to a system 
He then looked farther back, and was 
confirmed in his view by seeing a record 
of a Comet that was evidently the same 
appearing m the summer of 1456 He 
tried to go still farther back, but here he 
went astray, and though he made a list 
of supposed returns extending to the 
one that marked the birth of Mithri- 
dates, he was wrong in every case 
before 1456 This does not affect his 
credit, as these identifications were only 
given as conjectures , whereas now 
the study of planetary perturbations 
enables us to make the identifications 
certain 

Looking forward, Halley announced 




From Knowledge ’*] permission of the** Daily Graphic ” 

PATK OF HAI,I,BY*S COMET AMONG THE CONSTEEEATIONS DURING AUTUMN, 1909 
The Comet was m the western part of the Twins when found It will always be first seen m this neighbourhood, if found when still 
a ong way from the Sun It moved slowly back through the Bull, the Ram, and the Fishes , it was then stationary, after which it moved 
lu a forward direction over nearly the same path as before, passmg on as an evenmg star through the Twms, the Crab, and Hydra 
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that the Comet would reappear towards the end of 1758 or beginning of 1759 , he allowed a 
little (not quite enough) for delay due to the planets , actually it passed nearest to the Sun on 
March 12, 1759 Halley knew he could not live to see the return, and conscious of the unique 
interest of the occasion, when for the first time in the world’s history the date oi the return of 
a particular Comet was definitely announced, he asked posterity to remember that this first 
prediction was made by an Englishman Strangely enough, it was in England that the prediction 
received least honour , the Gentleman's Magazine in 1758 published some verses expressing disbelief 
in the forecast , while in France, Clairaut and Lalande, assisted by Madame Lepaute, spent two years m 
computing the planetary perturbations They obtained a result near the truth, fixing the time as 
April 13, one month too late , the masses of Jupiter and Saturn were not very exactly known, while 
Uranus and Neptune had not been discovered 

Halley had called this body a Mercury among Comets,” supposing it to have the shortest period 
of any of them We know at present quite a number of them with much shorter periods , the true 

Mercury among them is Encke’s 
Comet, which returns every 
three and one-third years , it 
shares with Halley’s the dis- 
tinction of being seen at eve^ 
return But Halley’s remaii^ 
the only periodic Comet that is 
conspicuous to the naked eye 
All the other brilliant Comets 
have such long periods that 
they have not been seen at a 
previous return since Astrono- 
my became an exact science , 
they cannot be predicted, and 
take us by surprise when they 
come 

The calculations that are 
made of the return of periodic 
Comets are based on the as- 
sumption that nothing except 
gravity is acting upon them , 
these predictions agree well with 
the facts, which proves that this is practically true , but we have, on the other hand, the fact that the 
tails of Comets are manifestly being repelled by the Sun with a force much stronger than gravity This 
force therefore does not affect the head of the Comet , we draw the conclusion that the non-gravitational 
forces are only important on very tiny particles comparable with a wave-length of light (say « 
inch in diameter) and that the matter forming the head of the Comet is in pieces that are much larger 
than this We are led to the sarne conclusion in another manner Immense supplies of gas are driven 
away from the head into the tail , these are permanently lost to the Comet, whose attraction is far too 
weak to reclaim the matter sent out Tiny particles could not hold much gas, and would give it all out 
quickly , but Halley’s Comet has been sending out large tails at each return for over 2,000 years, which 
imphes that the lumps forming the head are fairly large We cannot, however, imagine that their 
diameter runs into miles , for in that case something would have been seen of the head of the Comet 
when it transitted the Sun in May, 1910 I should put down the diameter as several feet, probably 
larger than the largest meteoric fragments in our museums [see page 109) 

There are quite independent reasons for supposing that the head of a Comet consists of meteors 
Prof J C Adams studied the orbit of the Leonid meteors of November with great care, and found 



PATH OF HAI^I^EY’S COMFT, MAY, 1910 
This picture shows how the Earth and Comet, movmg in opposite directions, were 
nearest to each other on May 18 ActuaUy, the tail was curved backwards, which 
somewhat ddayed our passage through it The head of the Comet transitted the 
Sun, but was quite invisible when domg so 
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that their orbit agreed with that of TempeFs Comet of 1866 (period about thirty- three and a quarter 
years) Schiaparelli found a similar agreement between the orbit of the Perseid meteors of August 
and Tuttle’s Comet of 1862 The Lynds of April are associated with Thatcher’s Comet of 1861 , the 
Andromedes of November with Biela’s short-penod Comet, which split in two, and subsequently ceased 
to exist as a Comet, though the meteors from it still remain Halley’s Comet itself has a meteor shower, 
the Aquarids of May Its orbit does not quite intersect that of the Earth, but passes within a few million 
miles of it, and the meteors are dispersed for some distance all round the cometary orbit picture 

on page 398) The meteor that fell at 
Aegos Potami m 467 B c may well have 
been a member of this shower 

Probably when a Comet is a long way 
from the Sun, it has little m the shape of 
gaseous envelopes The photographs of 
Halley's Comet taken in September, 1909 
[see page 396) show no nebulosity , the 
Comet looks exactly like a small star, and 
can only be distinguished by its motion 
Its tail did not begin to appear till some 
months later, this is the general rule 
m Comets with tails that the latter is not 
seen at first, but gradually develops 
during the approach to the Sun It may 
be simply the Sun’s heat that draws the 
gas out of the meteoric lumps, just as 
coal is heated m retorts to extract its 
gas Once the gas is extracted, it forms 
the coma, which is a more or less spherical 
envelope round the head Some repulsive 
agency then begins to act on this, dnving 
matter out away from the Sun to form 
the tail The generally received idea is 
that this repulsion arises from light- 
pressure, which is known to exert a 
strong outward force on particles whose 
diameter is comparable with a wave- 
length of light The difiiculty about 
this IS that the spectroscope shows the 
tail to consist largely of gas, whose 
HAi^iyEY s COMET, VIEW IN MEXICO molecules are so much smaller than the 

This picture shows the Comet near the square of Pegasus Venus is Size mentioned, that llght-pressure for 
shown to the right of it them would be very small , it has been 

suggested that the dust particles that are driven out might drag a good deal of gas with them There 
is, however, another agency that almost certainly assists in the action, viz , electrical repulsion Several 
of the photographs and pictures of Comets accompanying this chapter show that the tail leaves the 
head not in a single jet, but in a number of them that spread out like a fan The most notable case 
IS the six-tailed Comet of 1744 (page 105) 

I will here recall Kepler’s Law of Equal Areas {see pages 83, 87) NewtOn had no difiiculty in proving 
from this law that the planets are acted on by a force irected exactly towards the Sun In fact, any 
force that is always directed to or from a point has no effect on the rate of descnption of areas of any 
body moving round that pomt From this it can be shown by simple geometry that if the tail were 
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Simply caused by solar forces, it would always issue from the head exactly in the line joining Sun and 
head That it does not do so is made manifest by these fan-shaped tails There are therefore non-solar 
forces concerned in making the tail, and we cannot locate these elsewhere than in the Comet’s head 
Noting that the force required is a repulsive, not an attractive, one, it seems impossible to suggest 
anything except electrical repulsion We have practically demonstrated this for the head of the 
Comet, and it seems a natural deduction that the Sun’s action is also electrical, though light-pressure 
may help it The Comet that gave most information on the physics of Comets’ tails was that of 
Morehouse, which appeared m the autumn of 1908 It was not very conspicuous to the eye, but was 
very rich in photographic rays {see p 61), so that the photographs of it are full of interest They 
appear to show that a good deal of the tail-matter leaves the head in the first instance towards the 
Sun, but it IS quickly turned round by the solar repulsion, and sent backwards in two streams, one 
on each side of the head, with a darker space between them An analogy has been put forward of 

a fountain that is send- 

■ ing up jets in many 

directions, but after it 
has gone up a little 
way gravity makes the 
water descend , the 
outline of the water 
forms a parabolic 
curve, and we often 
see these parabolic 
hoods on the sunward 
side of the head These 
are well shown in the 
picture of the Comets 
of 1858 and 1861, page 
420* Coggia’s Comet 
of 1874 also shows 
them Morehouse’s 
Comet was high up m 
the northern sk}^ for 
the greater part of the 

From] L' Astronomic*" , x j. 

COM15T IN THE EVENING SKY, MAY, 1910 night, SO that it Was 

This picture, made in shows the beautiful aspect of Halley’s Comet in the evening sky possible to take a long 

over the Alps m May, 1910 The Sickle of the l^ion is shown above it, and the Head of Hydra 

below it senes or pnotograpns 

These clearly show out- 
ward motion of the small luminous knots that can be detected m the tail, and enable the intensity 
of the repulsive force to be measured It was found that some of these left the head with accelerated 
motion, but that after a time the acceleration died away This again suggests electrical forces, since 
this effect might be due to the leaking away of a charge, whereas light-pressure would not be subject 
to any sudden change 

Again, the whole process of tail emission was far from uniform, and would sometimes cease for a 
time, so that an old discarded tail would be seen passing away, with a gap between it and the new 
one The same effect was seen in a photograph of Halley’s Comet in April, 1910, and it was noted 
that this Comet temporarily lost its tail in 1835 

Some tails have undergone penodic changes of form, that suggested rotation There are, however, 
mechanical difficulties m the way, since a body can only rotate if it is rigidly held together, or acted 
on by a strong central force Neither of these can hold in this case, so the only supposition that we can 
make is that a rotation of the head might give an appearance of rotation in the tail that flows from it 
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Actually the sti earners ot the tail would have a spiral or helical form Such a form is suggested by some 
photographs that Prof Barnard took at a short interval, and combined in a stereoscope, though he 
pointed out that the appearance could be explained in other ways Bredichin, a well-known Russian 
astronomer of the last century, made a classification of Comets' tails, which should be mentioned in 
the history of the subject, though the evidence since accumulated does not altogether bear out his 
conclusions He postulated three types (I) long straight tails, like that of the Comet of 1843, (II) 
slightly curved tails, 
like the principal tail of 
Donati’s Comet , (III) 
short, greatly curved 
tails, which are not 
often seen His v^iew 
was that these tails 
indicated a difference 
in the amount of the 
repulsive force com- 
pared with gravitation , 
he ascribed this to *i 
difference of the mole- 
cular weights of the 
particles He sup- 
posed type I to be 
composed of hydrogen, 
the repulsive foicc be- 
ing some twelve times 
that of gravity Type 
II he ascribed to hy- 
drocarbon compounds , 
this is the commonest 
form of tail, and the 
spectroscope supports 
him in showing the 
presence of these com- 
pounds, though it has 
not shown the tails 
composed of puio hy- 
drogen that he postu- 
lated m I Type III 
(in which the repul- 
sive force was supposed 
to be only a fi action of 
gravity, owing to the 
greater density) was 
put down to particles 
of iron vapour, possibly 

mixed with sodium, etc Sodium has been spectroscopically indicated in a few cases, but the 
spectroscope hardly bears out Bredichin’s idea that each separate tail has a different chemical 
composition , photographs of the tail of Morehouse's Comet taken with a prismatic camera, seem 
to show much the same chemical composition in the different tails 

The career of a Comet may be said to be over when its meteors have lost all their gas, or when they 



hrom^ [“ L*Astronom%e ” 

H\I.I,n:Y’S COMKT SnKN FROM PARIS, MAY, 1910 
The Comet is hei c shown m the morning shy, with Vtnus and the Moon to the right of it The 
rCigle and Dolphin are shown m the lop light hand comer Fven a short southward ]Ourney 
feiifficcd to make the conditions foi observing the Comet notably better than m ICngland 
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have been scattered by perturbations over so 
wide a space that its unity and visibility aie 
lost These disrupting causes are most effec- 
tive when a Comet is fairly near the Sun , 
therefore the oftener that a Comet approaches 
the Sun, the shorter the period of its existence 
as a Comet I think, therefore, that we can 
ascnbe the great prevalence of long-period 
Comets to the principle of The survival of the 
fittest ” We are apt to be deceived, on looking 
at catalogues of Comets , we see a considerable 
number of short-period ones among them, and 
we may think that they are in a majority, 
or at least m a strong minority But the short- 
period ones are like a stage army , they 
multiply themselves by their repeated entry 
into our stage , whereas the long-period ones 
make their single entry and are then done with 
!as far as the human race is concerned From 
a study of the catalogues I estimate that some- 
jthing like 300 long-period Comets approach 
the Sun in a century I do not think, that I 
’’am over-estimating the average period of irregular outline than is usuallv the case 

those Comets whose orbits are indistinguishable fiom parabolas if I put it at 40,000 years, or 400 
centuries This would give one-eighth of a million as the total number of long-period Comets, so 
that they seem to he by fai the most numerous class of objects in the Solar System Even if we 
accept the rather extreme estimate of 50,000 asteroids, they are still outnumbered by more than 
two to one The short-period Comets, even with a generous allowance for undiscovered ones, cannot 
much exceed 100 By far the greater number of them are connected with the giant planet Jupiter, and 
new members of his family are continuaUy being found These bodies have presumably a comparatively 
short career , two of the family, Biela’s and Brorsen’s, are definitely written off as defunct This 
bnngs us to the second method of cometary dissolution, by the scattering of their constituent meteors 
through perturbations 

The mass of Comets is known to be small compared with that of even the satellites Several Comets 
are known to have passed right through the Jovian system without producing the smallest appreciable 




ORBIT OF HAXI,EY’S COMET, WITH DATES OF FASSING CERTAIN POINTS 
studied, to realise the remarkable change m the Comet’s speed It is no- 
dway between the orbits of Uranus and Neptmie, and will remam for thirty-two yeai 
outside Neptune’s orbit It passes aphelion m 1948 


derangement of the 
satellite movements 
This shows that the 
gnp of a Comet on its 
constituents must be a 
very loose one, and 
once scattering begins 
it proceeds at an ac- 
celerated pace , for 
henceforward the 
separated fragments 
are subject to different 
perturbations It is 
in this manner that we 
must suppose the 
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meteor showers to have originated The mode of scattering of these is quite distinct from that of 
the tail particles The latter are driven off, not along the Comet's orbit, but in a direction away from 
the Sun , the meteors, on the other hand, continue to travel in almost the same orbit as the Comet 
(see picture, page 427) , they have not been separated by the repulsive force, but by shght differences 
of attractions and perturbations It is noteworthy that all the Comets that are known to be associated 
with meteor showers are of moderate period The periods are Thatcher’s Comet, 415 years , Tuttle’s, 
130 years , the otheijs being seventy-five, thirty-three, and seven years It is evident that repeated 
disturbances are required to draw out the meteors into these long streams How long they are is 
shown by the fact that we sec some Leonids and Perseids every so that they must form a band 
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From “ Knowledge * J [Lowell Observatory 

CHAKT OP TIIP IrAST VIFWS OF HAI,I,FY*S COMET. 1911, MAY 
The positions shown aie taken from lohotographs made at the Eowell Observatory They were made more than a year after 
the pciihelion passage, and the Comet had become very famt It was, however, brighter after perihelion tlian before, owing to 
the excitation produced by the vSun The Comet will remain invisible till 1986 


round the whole Cometary orbit, a length of many thousands of millions of miles The scattering is 
not uniform, but is much thicker near the Comet Hence the bnlliant Leonid displays have recurred 
at thirty-three yeai intervals In view of this disintegration it is not surprising to find that the accom- 
panying Comet has deteriorated rapidly There are grounds for believing that it is the same as a 
Comet seen in China in 1366 , its colour resembled that of a handful of meal, and it was nearly as 
large as a to^\ measure In 1866 it was a feeble telescopic object, and could not be found at all 
in 1899 
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From " Knowledge **] 

\By permission of the Astronomer Royal 

COMET “C,” 1908 (MOREHOUSE), ON SEPTEMBER 29 

The twisted aspect of many of the tail streamers will be noticerl, also the appearance of the stars as lines, produced by the Comet’s rapid 

motion 
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The Aquands are also distributed round a considerable part of the orbit of Halley s Comet, but the 
dissolution of this body has not progressed so rapidly It is probably not quite such a fine object now 
as it was in 1066, but it still excited great enthusiasm in southern countries in 1910, so that it must 
have been a much more massive body to start with, or else the Leonid Comet is much older 

Having discussed the manner of the slow dissolution of Comets, we may speculate a little concerning 
their origin Their close association with meteors has been proved , now the latter bodies are found to 
be very complex , some of them consist of iron, others contain nickel, tin, also silicates and other 
mineral compounds A considerable amount of hydrogen and other gases is found in them, which 
suggests an origin in the Sun, or giant planets, where alone in the Solar System hydrogen exists m a 
free state , on Earth it is only found in combination 

A solar origin is naturally one of the first to be tested When we note that the orbit of the great 



From “ Knowledge ’»] [Photo by £ B Barnard 

COMET, 1908, nr (MOREHOUSE) OCTOBER 15, 12in 57s 
Morehouse’s Comet showed very rapid changes in the structure of the tail It here seems to be discarding one tail and 
foimmg another Owing to the Comet’s rapid motion the stars appear as Imes 

Comet of 1882 almost grazes the Sun's surface, there is a natural tendency to attribute a solar ongin 
to it We know from the phenomena of the ^olar prominences that the Sun is continually erupting 
torrents of matter with very high speeds , a speed of 270 miles per second would suffice to send the 
matter round the Sun in a circular orbit , if it rose to 382 miles per second the orbit would be parabohe, 
while for any intermediate speed it would be elliptic By combining the observed speed of ascent 
of the prominence matter with the speed of ^^pproa^h or recession that is indicated by the shift of 
the lines m the spectrum, we conclude that speeds of this order are quite common, so that no difficulty 
arises on that account I feel rather more difficulty from the cousideration that the meteonc masses 
that compose a Comet head could not exist in the Sun in a sohd state , the heat would suffice to 
vaporise them The materials would solidify in the cold of space, but as they would be under no 
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COMET “C,’» 1908 (MOREHOUSE), ON OCTOBER 27 
This Comet, thou^ mconspicuous to the eye, was full of interest in the camera The tail is here seen to consist of a number of divergent 

streamers, like Cheseaux's Comet of 1744 
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pressure, I imagine that the resulting solid particles would be microscopically small, not of the size 
required to form reservoirs for a large amount of gas 

AU objects ejected by the Sun would move in orbits that intersect the Sun, except in so far as 
their orbits are modified by planetary action This latter might readily be large enough to change 
the orbit to one just outside the Sun (like those of the sun-grazing Comets of 1680, 1843, 1882, etc ) 
However, the great majonty of known Comets have orbits whose least distance from the Sun is so 
large that we cannot imagine an origin for these by simple solar eruption 

We may, of course, carry our thoughts back to the planetesimal hypothesis, described on pages 
80 to 82 , the existence of Comets was there mentioned as strengthening the hypothesis The 
question, however, arises Can the Comets have existed for so long a period in view of the wastage 
that they undergo ^ According to the geologists the date of the approach of the other Sun must 
be put at least a thousand million years ago , in such an interval, even the Comets of longest penod 
would have returned thousands of times, and I gravely doubt whether they could continue to be such 
compact bodies as they appear to be , I 
frankly admit that I have no plausible 
suggestion to offer for evading the diffi- 
culty , it IS one of the numerous cases in 
Astronomy (the status of the spiral nebuLe 
IS another) m which we must be content 
for the present to record observed facts 
and suggested interpretations, leaving full 
understanding to come at a later date, vf 
at all 

If we hesitate to postulate such a great 
age even for the Comets of long period, we 
may, I think, summarily dismiss the 
possibility of such an antiquity for the 
short -period ones, which have to suffer the 
oft-repeated disintegrating agencies of both 
Sun and planets I have already noted 
that the effects of these destructive forces 
are quite manifest even in the short period 
over which observation extends , for 
the Jupiter family of Comets this interval 
IS less than two centuries, yet it has 
witnessed the definite demise of Biela’s 
Comet, and the probable demise of 
Brorsen’s and others, which have failed 
to reappear at the times calculated It looks, in fact, as if the life of a Comet of Jupiter's family i& 
limited by a few centuries, or milleniums at most, instead of thousands of millions of years 

Before giving theories for the origin of the Comet families belonging to the giant planets, it is 
well to describe these families in somewhat more detail , that of Jupiter is much the largest, 
consisting of some fifty members , it is impossible to give an exact number, partly b(‘cause new 
members are being added frequently (one very interesting member, the Comet Cirigg-Skjellerup, was 
added in 1922) and partly because there are possibilities of identity among some of the members The 
periods of revolution range from five years to nine years I am excluding tncke's Co*"' et, because 
it IS doubtful whether it can be classed as a Jovian Comet Its penod is three and one-thud years^ 
and its most distant point is ninety million miles inside Jupiter's orbit, so that it does not experience 
very large perturbations at any time , the true members of the family are liable to pass very neai 
Jupiter , in fact most of them have actually done so, and experienced great disturbances of then 



From “ Is^novt'Iedgt ”j [Fholo by Mdotu ana Davtuson 

COKJRT, 1908, nr (MORiaiOUSl^), OCTOBER 30, 7h 47m 
This photograph well illustrates the “ sti earning hair" aspect from 
wluch the name “ Comet " was given It am be seen that the tail 
consists of divergent streamers with dark spaces between 
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orbits Some in fact have penetrated Jupiter’s satellite system , in such cases Jupiter is taken as 
the controlling centre of the Comet’s motion for the few weeks of close pio\imity, the Sun being 
regarded simply as a disturbmg planet It will be noticed that the action ot the Sun on Jupiter is 
taken into account m the tables of its motion, so all that we require to consider is the slight dilference 
of the Suns action on the Comet from that on the planet The more interesting mcnibt'is of this 
family will be described in detail later 

Saturn has a family of only two members One of them was discovered by Tuttle in 1858, and 
bears his name, though it was found to be the same as one found by Mcchain in 1790 It returns 
every thirteen and three-quarter years, and is due in 1926 The other was discovered by Peters in 
1846 , the period thirteen years four and a half months was calculated, but it has never been 
seen again 

Uranus has likewise a family of two, one being Tempel's Comet of the NovemlxT meteors, 



11 -vLUiCbnuuSE; S COMET, 1908, NOVEMBER. 16 


Neptune’s Jamly is the most mt™w ^ ' we "»• »8"" 

members ol the faimly have been seen at a see are capable of prediction Four other 

by Brooks m 1883, vhL it was m m^T' T 

coma containing a spmdle-shaped nucleus ^alJ a ’ a drawing showing a large circular 

tail, P) OlbJs of"l815, r^C b;c^^ B *^5 T""'' 

m 1819 , and (*) Westphal's of 1852, rerovered by m WH™ f o '>5' 

and became just visible to the naked eve with = + 1 + 1 , conspicuous 

naked eye, with a tail three and a half degrees long . but it faded with 
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From ' L i 4 sifono;nitf ’ 1 

T A-o^TA [^^yiP/y/tfoSof ^i<f;c Wolf 

I/\RGI5 SCAIyE PHOTOGRAPH OF MOREHOUSE’S COMET^'HlOOS.^'N’OVEMBER 16 

separate streamers of the tall, whrch spread out like a fan W e have to assume a repulsive 
force, from the head of the Comet as well as from the Sun, to explain these lateral rays The transparency of tTtad if^w^ 

by the visibility of some stai images ra its brightest portion 
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^ surprising rapidity , another member of the family, de Vico’s of 1846, was expected to return in 1921, 

but has not yet been seen As the period is not certain within three years, it may yet be found There 
jj IS a seventh Neptune Comet, discovered by Pons and Gambart in 1827 It was not at that time 

f noted to be a short-period Comet, so no search was made for its return about 1890 , a few years ago, 

jj Mr S Ogura of Japan rediscussed the orbit and found a period of about sixty-four years 

!, Allusion has already been made on page 108 to the possible existence of other families that may 

ij indicate the existence of undiscovered planets beyond Neptune , the evidence is somewhat indefinite, 

j I but It may be of interest to give the hst of the other Comets for which periods of less than 800 years 

!' have been found, noting that in all cases there is an uncertainty of at least two or three years, and the 

ij^ longer the period the greater the uncertainty 

The periods of the Comets in any family are in the neighbourhood of half the planet’s period. 




From Knowledge''^ , 

MOREHOUSE’S COMET, 1908, NOVEMBER 17 [thotoby MitMj 

produce the divergent tails and the complicated, 
ever changing aspect of the main tail The bright projection and arch in contact with the head of the Cfniict on its upper side 

are due to the presence of a bright star 


or slightly less For each Comet the year of discovery, the name of the discovers , and the penod 
in years are given 1862, Tuttle, 120 years , 1889, Barnard, 128 years , 1917, Melhsh, 189 years , 
1857, Peters, 235 years , 1885, Brooks, 274 years , 1905, Giacobmi, 297 years , 1874, Coggia, 306 
years , 1840, Bremiker, 367 years , 1861, Thatcher, 415 years , 1861, Tebbutt, 40i) years , 1898, 
Pemne, 417 years , 1793, Perny, 422 years , 1882, Great Comet, 772 years There is room for a 
suspicion of a planet with period a little under three centuries, and another of about nine centuries, 
with possibly one or two between, but the data are indefinite Professor George I'orbcs presented 
a paper to the Royal Astronomical Society in December 1908, in which he made the conjecture that 
a planet exists with period 1 ,000 years He suggested that the Comet of 1556, supposed to be identical 
with that of 1264, passed near it about 1702, and was split into four fragments, which were the bright 
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Comets of 1843. 1880, 1882, 1887 He gives a list of seven Comets that he supposes to have passed near 
the planet, and been greatly perturbed He is obliged to give the planet the very laige inclination of 
fifty-three degrees , the number of near approaches m the case of such a distant planet seems to me 
beyond what probability suggests , but the suggestion is sufficiently interesting to justify reference 
to It Professor W H Pickering has also drawn up a list of several hypothetical planets, based 
partly on Comet statistics In any case, whether planets are there or not, the Comets themselves 
demonstrate that the Sun’s domain is far vaster than we should judge by considering the planets 
alone , it is demonstrably certain that 
the great majority of the long-period 
Comets recede to more than a thousand 
tinles the Earth's distance from the vSun, 
or thirty times the distance of Neptune 
At that distance the light and heat would 
be only a millionth of that winch we 
receive , the Sun would, however, still 
appear ten thousand times as bright as 
vSirius, so that one would have to go much 
farther to get beyond the region where he 
reigns as monarch 

Taking Comets as a whole, the numbex 
of those that go round their orbits back- 
wards, 1 1 \ in the reverse dnection to the 
planets, is very nearly equal to tliat of the 
forward-movers , but when we consider 
those of short and moderate periods, there 
IS a great preponderance of direct motion 
There is not a single exception to this m 
the families of Jupiter and Saturn , Uranus 
has one retrograde Comet, leinpel’s of 
the November meteors , Neptune has 
two, Halley's and that of 1827 The only 
other retrograde Comet with a piTiod 
under five centuries is Tutth^'s, associated 
with the August meteors Retrograde 
Comets give more brilliant meteor showeis , 
their motion being opposed to that of the 
Earth, they traverse our atmosphen^ at a 
higher speed, and are raised to a higher 
temperature 

There are two theories to account for 
the existence of the Comet-families of the 
giant planets, the one usually accepti^d 
IS that these Comets were formerly long- 
period ones, which happened to pass neai one of tlic planets, and had their velocity i educed and period 
shoitened Since the Jupiter family is by far the lai gest, and since the orbits of its members are much 

better known than those of the others (with a few exceptions), it is suitable to take it as the basis for 
discussing this theory ir 

The velocity of a Comet passing Jupiter’s orbit with parabolic motion is eleven and a half miles 
per second , on the other hand the velocity of a Jupiter Comet when crossing his orbit is only about 
five and a half miles a second Thus Jupiter has to deprive the parabolic Comet of about half of its 



COMlvf, 1908. HI (MORimOUSlt), NOVKMBRR 19, Oh 4m 
There sire evidently {several different shelves in the mam Uil, the 
result of separate emissions a he short lateral tails arc well shown 
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speed in order to convert it into a member of his Comet family , the orbital speed of Jupiter’s fourth 
satellite. Callisto, happens to be about five miles per second , I am considerably understating the 
case when I say that the Comet would have to pass at least as close to Jupiter as that satellite in 
order to suffer this reduction of speed , it can readily be shown that only about one Comet in half 
a million would pass within that distance of Jupiter The proof is so easy that some readers mav 
like to have it the angular distance of Callisto from Jupiter as seen from the Sun is nine minutes 
or 0 15 degrees , draw a circle round Jupiter with this radius, its area in square degrees is 3 142 
multiplied by the square of 0 15, the product being 0 0707 Now the whole sphere contains 41 253 
square degrees, and 0 0707 goes into this 583,000 times We have already noted in this chapter that 

Comets approach the Sun each year, it would therefore take aim st 
2W.000 years for one new member to be added to the Jupiter fartidy by capture , this is clearly nothing 
ike enough to balance the wastage, of which we have given evidence, and keep up the supply 
The upholders of the capture theory are conscious of the difficulty, and seek to get round it by supposing 



COMET (MOREHOUSE), 1909, MARCH 20 OBJECTIVE SPECTROGRAaf 
ABOVE, SANTIAGO, SPECTROGRAmPoE CARB^^^ 

MONOXIDE BEEOW, BY PROFESSOR A FOWEER 
The objective pnsm is very useful for finding the spectra of faint objects like Comets’ 
tails The dose agreement of the bright bands in the orbitarv spectrum with those of 
carbon monoxide was detected by Professor A Fowler 


that Jupiter captures Comets 
not at a single swoop, but by 
successive stages, taking a 
little off the velocity each 
time As I said above, I 
have notably understated my 
case, for when a Comet passes 
close to Jupiter its speed is 
generally being increased for 
part of the time, and di- 
minished for another part , it 
IS only the difference of the 
two actions that is finally 
effective , and this is as likely 
to be in one direction as the 
other , a succession of near 
approaches, all of which pro- 
duced diminution of speed, 
would very seldom happen 
Another objection that I see 
to the theory of successive 
diminutions of speed is that 
on that view there ought to be 
Comets with a wide range of 


T i. » ■. X ^ perioa, all passing close to 

Jupiter s orbit , we do not find this m fact , there is a definite limit of period, the largest periods of 
members of the family being eight and a half years , we find nothing between this and the thirteen 
and a half years belonging to Saturn’s family And it should be noted that the short period does not 
in any way ma e sta ihty , if it did, we might look on its prevalence as a survival of the fittest , 
additional opportumty for repeated large disturbances by Jupiter 
f + f members of the Jupiter family have direct motion in aU cases appears to give 

retro^°TnS Practically as many Comets would approach the planet with 

retrograde rnotion as with direct , there is, indeed, the point that those travelling in the same 
dir«:tion as the planet would remain longer in its neighbourhood, and so have more time to be per- 
turbed which has some weight , but that out of some fifty Comets there is not a single retrograde 
one IS 00 remarkable a fact to pass over, and it clearly suggests that Jupiter played a different part from 
that of a mere enslaver, and was concerned with the origm of these bodies in a more intimate manner 
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Many of the considerations Jhat I have brought forward i^erc stated by Mr R A Proctor some 
y years ago , they have therefore been quite accessible to astronomers, who nevertheless have been 
a rule quite unaffected by them, so that it is time to state them afresh The con! 1 . 


Jupiter, was not, I think, so 
fully realised when Proctor 
wrote as it is now It 
serves further to invalidate 
the capture theory, since it 
prevents our assigning to 
these bodies such extended 
lives as that theory de- 
naands 

The theory that Proctor 
put forward as an alterna- 
tive seems to be the only 
alternative to the capture 
theory , it is that the giant 
planets are themselves the 
parents of their Comet fami- 
lies , this view does not 
seem to me to be unreason- 
able , we have a great 
amount of evidence as to 
the energy of the processes 
that are going on in Jupiter 
and Saturn, and by infer- 
ence in Uranus and Neptune 
likewise, though distance in 
their case hinders direct 
observation , even on our 
own Earth we have had 
some striking demonstra- 
tions of the power of vol- 
canic energy It is well 
worth while to study ; the 
Royal Society’s Report on 
the eruption of Krakatoa in 
1883 The sounds of the 
explosions were heard 3,000 
miles away , the great sea 
waves travelled J for 
thousands of miles, while 
the air-waves were traced 
several times round the 



j. wjsavio vjr I-UJMJL5TS 

2 Comet Of 1680 (J C Sturm) SCornetotmo 

of thP aspect so often ascribed to early Comets The tail 

of the,1680 comet remartobly stiaiRht That of 1769 shows two Smt di^g^n^ 
tails (These are often seen on photographs. 


carried t! p2t atmosphere that it was 

entitled to exufcf much vaster r ^ sunset glows for more than a year We are 

to be in a mu^ hotter estate , Jupiter, which outweighs the Earth 300 times, and seems 

. 1 dging by the very deep envelope of vapours that surrounds it and the 
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rapid changes, on an enormous scale, that are constantly going on In particular I would ask 
the reader to turn to page 28, where the great Red Spot is pictured , I do not in the least endorse 
the suggestion that is there hinted at, that this may be a stage m the formation of a new satellite , 
but when we consider the stupendous outpouring of energy that the spot indicated (its area was 
as large as the whole surface of the Earth) it seems not at all unreasonable to imagine that a 
sufficient amount of solid matter and gas may ha\e been ejected into space to form a new small 
Comet One or two births per century would suffice to balance the wastage, and there are some 
earlier records of markmgs resembling the Red Spot On Saturn we can point to the remarkable 
white spot that appeared in the temperate zones some years ago , it gave the very long period 
of rotation of ten hours thirty-seven minutes which seems to show that the eruption causing 
it came from a great depth, where the speed of rotation would be slower, owing to the smaller circle 

to be described It seems likely that Saturn 
has other Comets besides the two that we 
know , some might have orbits that did not 
come near enough for us to see them More 
than one observer has noticed that Uranus and 
Neptune show at times a variation of light in 
ten and three-quarters and eight hours respec- 
tively , this doubtless indicates some large 
marking on their surface carried round by 
the planet's rotation, so that here also wc have 
some evidence of disturbances 

I shall now discuss the speed of ejection 
that would be necessary to e\pel matter fiom 
each of the giant planets This may be taken 
with sufficient accuracy as the parabolic speed 
at the surface of each, supposing that its 
attraction is the only force acting The speed 
in miles per second is thirty-seven and a half 
for Jupiter twenty-two and a halt for Saturn, 
thirteen and a quarter for Uranus, thirteen and 
three-quarters for Neptune These speeds may 
appear improbably high , they undoubtedly 
enormously exceed any speeds that we observe 
in terrestrial eruptions , but observation indi- 
dicates that the phenomena occurring there 
are on a much grander scale than here, and the 
improbabilities seem to me decidedly less than 
those involved in the capture theory The 
ejection theory also explains why we find no 
retrograde orbits in the Jupiter family, while we find a few in the case of the outer planets Jupiter's 
orbital speed exceeds eight miles per second , we should need to reverse this, and to give a speed of 
some miles a second in the other direction The total speed at Jupiter's surface would come up to 
fifty miles per second , this then w^ould seem to be a speed that is not actually attained On the 
other hand, the two outer planets have orbital speeds about half that of Jupiter, and the ejection speed 
given above is only one-third of his, so that retrograde motion becomes possible 

When Proctor postulated the planetary origin of these Comets he pictured their birth as having 
occurred in a remote past, when the planets were more sunlike than they are to-day To me such 
a long life of these bodies in a cometary form appears quite unlikely, and I conclude that if the 
planetary ongm is true the birth of short-period Comets is still going on, Le Verrier conjectured 




THE GREAT COMET OF 1843, MARCH 17 (AS SEEN FROM BI.ACKHEATH, KENT) 

This picture shows well the aspect of the long straight tails of the Sun gracing Comets, “ running like a 
road through the constellations,” as \nstotle expresses it The Belt of Omni and RigU are shown high left , 

lycpus, the Haic, is undei them 




DONATI’S COMET, 1858, OCTOBER 5 (PAPE) 

The beautiful curved mam tail is well shown It has a large faint extension to the light, which is not 

shown m all the drawings 
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(this IS the correct word to use, though many people say he proved it) that Uranus captured the 
Comet ot the Leonid meteors m a D 126 On the alternative theory this ivould be the date of its 
ejection from Uranus, I mchne to think that a longer interval is required to effect the scattering 
of the meteors round the entire orbit, which is proved by the annual appearance of some of them 
Neptune would appear to be m a condition favourable for the ejection of large Comets, since 
0 members of his family (Halley and Pons-Brooks) are much finer than any of the Jovian family 

This supports Professor LowelTs view 
that the development of the giant planets 
started from the centre outwards, which 
would explain why the two outer ones, 
though so much smaller, appear to be in 
a similar physical condition to Jupiter 
and Saturn 

The two outer planets, though the 
parents of their families, are no longer 
their controllers Jupiter and Saturn 
have usurped this rdle, for the double 
reason of superior mass and of the 
fact that fairly close approaches to 
them are much more frequent than 
they are with the parent planets Ihe 
effect of these disturbances has been to 
shift the orbits away from those of the 
parent planets, so that close approaches 
cannot now take place , thus while 
Jupiter can alter the period of Halley's 
Comet by two years and Saturn by 
100 days, the efforts of Uranus and 
Neptune are limited to a change of 
a week 

Some people, noticing that the in- 
clination of de Vico’s Comet is eighty-five 
degrees, have drawn the conclusion that 
its major axis is inclined at this angle, 
and that it never could have had any 
connection with Neptune , this is a 
mistake , the inchnation of its major 
axis is only some seventeen degrees, so 
we have only to go back a few thousand 
years to find its orbit intersecting that of 
Neptune 

This chapter began with a study of 
some particular Comets , having now 
comectured fn j x given a sketch of what is known or 

The great Comet of return to the special description of particular Comets 

from the fact that it atfa ainis a igh place, from its long visibility — seventeen months — and 

orb" ^ if iTd to the Sun lay outside the 

sevfn f Flaugergues in March 1811, and reached its full splendour 

stellar nucleus , .ts penod is close to 3,000 years, but u, record of any prevrous return can be found 



July 8 

THE COMET OF 1860, HI (CAPPELLETTI AND ROSA) 
This picture illustrates the fountam-hke jets issuing from the head 
and curving round into the tail under the influScro? 

repulsive force 
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It IS associated with Napoleon's Russian campaign, and also 
popular fancy ascribed this to the Comet, and ''Comet port " 

Leaving for the moment the 1835 apparition of Halley's 
of 1843 , it is convenient to describe this in conjunction 
with those of 1880, 1882, 1887, as they had probably a 
common origin , this is the family of Sun-grazing Comets , 
their nuclei passed within 400,000 miles of his surface, and 
the cometic envelopes must have actually brushed the Sun 
An enormous sunspot, with intense magnetic disturbances, 
occurred shortly after the passage of the 1882 Comet, 
which Proctor thought was a result of the graze The speed 
of these Comets when near the Sun was 300 miles per second, 
and they swept out eight-ninths of the 360 degrees of their 
orbit in a day, while the remaining ninth requires several 
centuries These Comets were so bnght when near the 
Sun that they could be seen at noon with the naked eye 
Their tails were long and straight {see picture, page 417), 
and their length shortly after perihelion proved the intensity 
of the repulsive force To quote Sir J Herschel " Its 
tail, whose direction was reversed, and which could not 
possibly be the same tail that it had before had 

already lengthened to about ninety millions of miles, so 
that it must have been shot out with immense force in a 
direction from the Sun, a force far greater than that with 
which the Sun controlled the head of the Comet " As 
regards the heat which these Comets e\perienced when 
near tthe Sun, I quote Sir John again " Imagine a glare 
25,600 times fiercer than that of an equatorial sxmshme at 
noonday In such a heat there is no solid substance we 
know of w’hich would not run like water — boil — and be 
converted into smoke or vapour " The successful photo- 
graphs of the Comet of 1882 obtained at the Cape, and the 
part they played in leading to the great photogjfaphic star- 
map, were described on pages 50-53 

The Comet cf 1680 v as another sun-giazer , it is interest- 
ing as being one of the first whose orbit was deduced by 
gravitational methods The Comet of 1668, and a remarkable 
one in 371 b c , described by Aristotle as " Running like a 
road through the constellations," probably belong to this 
class but the observations are not precise enough to determine 
the orbits with accuracy 

Donati’s Comet of 1858 made a great sensation , he 
discovered it on June 2, when it had no tail and looked 
simply a circular mist , the tail began to develop in mid- 
August, and by the end of September, when the Comet was 
near both Sun and Earth, it appeared as a splendid scimitar, 
with two narrow straight rays that must have been projected 
at a greater speed than the mam tail An interesting 
feature vas the passing of the Comet over Arcturus {see 
page 105) , the star shone undimmed through the obstacle , 


w ith a remarkable vintage m Portugal , 
figured m catalogues until the 'eighties 
Comet, the next grand visitor was that 



TEIyUSCOPIC COMETS 
Without nucleus With a nucleus 

When first discovered Comets seldom have 
tails They may or may not have a central 
nucleus 



RORDAMK QtJi^NISSia' COMET, 1893 
While the “ ’Nineties ” produced no brilliant 
iiakcd-eyc Comet, theie were several of tele 
scopic interest This one was discovered 
mdepeiidcntly by Rordanie (Amciica) and 
Qu6nisset (France) 



DONAH’S comet 

A very noted Comet with a tail curved like a 
scimitar It was at its bughtest in October, 
1858 
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in a few cases of stars passing behind Comets a slight loss of light has been suspected, also a slight 
shift of the star through refraction by the gases in the head , the amount has never exceeded a second 
of arc 

The Comet of 1861 is interesting because the Earth passed through its tail, as it also did through 
that of Halley in 1910 In neither case did we suffer any inconvenience, but a curious auroral glare 
was noticed in 1861 When the tail was close to the Earth it looked like a widely open fan (see 
page 421), this was an effect of perspective The drawings made by Professor Barnard of the tail 
of Halley's Comet show a similar perspective effect (page 401) The proximity caused the extra- 
ordinary length of that tail, which reached 140 degrees, the longest tail ever seen as regards angle, 
though not in miles 

Wells's Comet of 1882, which passed within five and a half million miles of the Sun, was at that 
time visible in daylight (this is the rule for all such near approaches) It had a pronounced yellow colour, 



HEADS AND TAXES OF COMETS 

1 Donati’s Comet, 1858, September (G P Bond) 2 Comet of 1861, July 2 (Wanen Dc Ea Rue) 

Nowadays we trust to photography for cotnetary detail, but before 1881 this was impossible Both the above Comets 
showed much interesting detail round the head, which is only explicable on the assumption that both the Sun and the head 

are concerned in the expulsion of the tail matter 

which the spectroscope explained by showing the bright yellow line of sodium, a substance very widely 
distributed on earth, and well known as one of the constituents of common salt It is probably present 
in most Comets, but does not make its presence known except m near approaches to the Sun In this 
connection it is well to state that Comets are not at a high temperature when at the Earth's distance 
from the Sun , Comet panic-makers, a race that is unhappily not yet extinct, always picture them as 
wrapped in flames , but the glow' of their gases is probably akm to that produced in vacuum tubes by 
electrical excitement The passage of the Earth through Comets' tails in 1861 and 1910 did nobody 
any harm , even colhsion with the head would probably involve nothing worse than a severe meteonc 
bombardment 

The other bright Comets between 1882 and the present time are sufficiently described in the legends 
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THE GREAT COMET OF 1861 
When this picture was made the tail was very near the 
Earth (which actually passed through it) The wide 
openmg of the rajrs is an effect of perspective The 
“ W ” of Cassiopeia is high right, the Pole Stai at the lop 


March 12 6 , 1835, November 15 9 , 

1910, April 19 7 , 1986, about February 

The return of b c 163 is the only one 
of these for which definite observations aie 
not extant We have, however, the 
reference in Pingrc that in that yeai 
(T Gracchus and M Inventius being 
consuls) the Sun was seen at night at 
Capua and Pisaurus This expression is 
also used for the Comet of Mithndates, 
and appears to denote an object of great 
bnlliancy 

The return of B c 12 is of interest 
from its occurrence within four or five 
years of the birth of Our Lord Some 
people have tried to make it the Star of 
the Magi, but it appears to be impossible 
to push the date of the Nativity so far 
back This appearance was followed in 
China in very minute detail , the course 
was through the Twins, Lion, Herdsman, 
Serpent, Scorpion, its motion at first 
being rapid owing to proximity to the 
Earth Dr Hind concluded that its orbit 
must then have been much closer to the 
echptic than it is now He gave the 
mchnation as ten degrees , it is now 
eighteen degrees 

The return of a d 66 is probably the 
sword of fire mentioned by Josephus as 
suspended over Jerusalem shortly before 
its siege (page 388)* 


under the pictures I therefore piocced to give 
some further notes on Halley's Comet, in continuation 
of those at the beginning of the chapter A complete 
list of the dates of its return to perihelion will prob- 
ably be useful for reference The earlier dates are 
uncertain by many days, the later ones are known to 
a small fraction oi a day b c 240, May 15 , 163, 
May 20 , 87, August 15 , 12, October 8 , ad 66, 
January 26 , 141, March 25 , 218, Apnl 6 , 295, 
Apiil 7 , 374, Fcbruaiy 13 , 451, July 3 , 530, 
November 15 , 607, March 26 , 684, November 26 , 
760, June 10, 837, February 25, 912, July 19, 
989, September 2 , 1066, March 25 , 1145, April 19 , 
1222, September 10 , 1301, October 22 7 , 1378, 
November 8 8 , 1456, June 8 2 , 1531, August 25 8 , 
1607, October 26 9 , 1682, September 14 8 , 1759, 




COGGIA’S comet. 1874, JtJTvY 13 (F BRODIM 
Tills picture is nol«ible for the complicated system of ** hoods ” on the 
sunward side of the nucleus , also for the dark central region in the 
tail, seen m man> Comets, which suggests that the head acts as a sort 
of screen to the region immediately behind it 
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The Comet's course through the heavens in A D 141 was very similar to that in 1066 In 218 
it IS mentioned as a fearful flaming star, preceding the death of the Emperor Macnnus 

The return of 451 coincided with the defeat of Attila at Chalons The determination of the year is 
further strengthened by the mention of an eclipse of the Moon on the night of September 26-27 
The revolution between 451 and 530 is the longest on record, being nearly seventy-nine and a half 
years , that between 1835 and 1910 is the shortest, only seventy-four and a half years 

In 607 there appear to have been two bright Comets in the opening months It is not quite certain 
which of them was Halley's, the Chinese descriptions being a little vague In 684 it was described as 
“ like the Moon covered with a cloud ” It passed near the Pleiades (page 389) 

The return of 760 was 
described m great detail m 



^ China In fact, Laugier was 
, 0 able to identify the three 

^ ^ appantions of 451, 760 and 

1378 with confidence simply by 




the Chinese records , they have 
subsequently been abundantly 
confirmed by computation of 
the perturbations There is 
reason to think that two Comets 
appeared in 837 , Halley's was 
seen m China in March Pingr6, 
without knowing what Comet 
it was, obtained elements quite 
similar to those of Halley , he 
gave the inclination as ten to 
twelve degrees, tending to con- 
firm Hind’s conclusion that 
the inclination has increased 
A Comet reported in Europe 
in April does not accord with 
the Chinese account , it may 
be a different Comet, or the 
discordance may arise from 
the great inaccuracy of early 
European observations 

We come now to the famous 


Tim COMET OP 1881 DRAWN ON JUNE 27 (MIDNIGHT) BY apparition of 1066, five months 
MR w p DENNING, AT BRiSTOE before the Norman conquest 

This di awing was made with a ten inch reflector and shows an interesting senes of r f "K f'h 

more or less parallel bands The parabolic hood round the head is shown This 1 Comet was Seen Dy tne 

was the first Comet to be successful^ photographed Chinese m PcgasUS on April 2 

It was then a morning star, but moved rapidly east, becoming an evening star in the Twins on 
April 24, its tail then reaching the Plough Finally, it passed on through the Crab into Hydra and 
Crater (the Cup) It was not unnatural that contemporaries saw m the Comet a portent of the 
Conqueror’s campaign, so that it was given a place in the Bayeux Tapestry {see page 390) Hind was 
the first to idej^tify^this with Halley's Comet His predecessors had confidently, but erroneously, 
taken the Comet of 1006 as Halley’s 

The apparition of 1222 was one of the few cases where Hind went wrong He supposed the feeble 
object of July, 1223, to be Halley's , the correct identification was not obtained till the perturbations 
had been carried back to that point The European records aie far from clear, but we can gather from 
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the Chinese ones that the first appearance was in Bootes the Herdsman, whence the Comet passed 
through the Virgin, Scales and Scorpion, disappeanng near Antaics 

Pingrc, however, misled by some vagueness in the references, stated that the motion was from 
Scorpio to Bootes , this mistake prevented Hind from detecting that it was Halley’s Comet It pre- 
sented an imposing spectacle The Chinese say that its tail w'as thirty cubits long, its body being like 
the planet Jupiter The European records state that it was of the first magnitude, very red, with a 
long thin pointed tail, stretching towards the zenith " Compared with it the Moon appeared dead , 
it had no more light, and it joined the Comet ” 

The return of 1301 again shows the superiority of the Chinese records , those made in Europe gave 
a misleading idea of the orbit In fact, it was not till 1456 that the European methods showed superiority, 
but from that point onwards they rapidly improved, while the Orientals remained stationary The 
returns fiom 1456 to 1835 are sufficiently described at the beginning of this chapter, or in the legends 
of the illustrations The 1835 apparition was not remarkable for bnlhancy, but many interesting 
phenomena were seen in the telescope by Smyth and Sir J Herschel (who was then at the Cape), (see 



THE GREAT COME,T Ol'' 1881 (CII4KI,01S) 

Ihis picture shows the nucleus and the nearly straight principal tail enveloped by a niiieh faiiitei hood This 
appeal ance was also seen m the Comets of 1001, 1910 January 


page 394) The curved hoods round the nucleus were seen, also a luminous sector like that drawn by 
Hevehus in 1682 The 1910 display was exceedingly fine as seen from southern countries, though many 
people in England refused to credit the fact, because the view here was impaired by twilight and low 
altitude The tail reached the prodigious length of 140 degrees, owing to its being so near tlie Earth , 
its great curvature was shown by its continuing to be visible in the morning sky for two days after the 
head had become an evening star The Comet was followed for fourteen and a half months after 
perihelion, as compared with eight before it, proving that the exciting clfects of approach to the 
Sun continue for some time to increase the brightness Comets are not all alike in this respect, for 
Encke’s Comet is generally easier to see before perihelion than after it, when it becomes large but 
extremely faint and diffused 

A few of the short-penod Comets have a sufficiently interesting histoiy to merit a detailed descrip- 
tion Encke’s Comet was seen in 1786, 1795, 1805 by M^chain, Caroline Herschel, and Thulis respec- 
tively , but it was taken for a different object on each occasion , in 1818 the indefatigable Comet-hunter 
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■ Pons found it at Marseilles It was on that occasion well 

observed foi seven weeks , Encke undertook the discussion 
of the observations and quickly found that the orbit 
diffeied markedly from a parabola, being an ellipse of 
quite moderate size He saw the probability of identity 
with the three Comets just mentioned, and by a wonderful 
feat of computing he earned back the planetary perturba- 
tions for thirty-two years in the short space of six weeks, 
thus rendering it certain This achievement led to the 
Comet being called Encke’ s, though he was not the dis- 
coverer This was the second Comet to be recognised as 
October 21 having appeared more than once, and it has much the 



shortest period, three and onc-third 
years, of any known Comet After 
three periods, or ten years, the conditions 
of visibility are nearly repeated Re- 
turns in the winter months are the most 
favourable for observation in Europe, 
and it will be noticed that those of 1786, 
1795, 1805 were all winter leturns 
When the Comet returns in our summer 
months, it is only observable in the 
southern hemisphere It has not been 
missed at a single return since 1818, and 
its orbit is therefore very accurately 
known There arc several points of 
interest about it It passes inside the 
orbit of Mercury when nearest to the 
Sun, and occasionally (as in 1835) passes 
near enough to that planet to be con- 


““ siderably perturbed It is from these 

BROOKS’S COMET OF 1893 (IV) ^ , , t 

_ , , , u /u « 1 perturbations that the most reliable 

This pair of photographs (by Barnard) shows the shattering of the i r ,, « , 

mam tail which occurred between October 21 and 22 The only value 01 tnC mass 01 Mercury lias been 

plausible suggestion to account for this is the possible encounter deduced , Backlund found the Value 
betw een the tail and a stream of meteors , , , , 

one-twenty-seventh that of the Earth, 
ox three times that of the Moon It is well to note that the result of the perturbations only becomes 
manifest in the following return , in this case in 1838 They cause a slight alteration in the speed and 
direction of motion, but it takes time for an appreciable disturbance of the Comet’s position to develop 
Suppose some small mishap to a motor bicycle caused the speed to dimmish by one-tenth of a mile per 
hour One minute after the accident the bicycle would be only three yards behind the undisturbed 
position , but five hours later, it w ould be half a mile behind, which would be quite appreciable It was 
a near approach to Jupiter in 1835 that hastened the return of Halley's Comet in 1910 by over a year 
Encke’s Comet shows an unexplained shortening of the period (apart from the calculated effect of 
planetary action) Encke gave the period in 1789 as 1,212 79 days, and in 1858 as 1 ,210 44 days As 
twenty-one periods intervene, the average shortening per penod was one-ninth of a day, or two hours 
forty minutes It has been conjectured that this may be the result of retardation by a resisting medium , 
It has been objected to this explanation that other short-penod Comets fail to show the effect But the 
difficulty can be surmounted by assuming that the medium does not extend appreciably beyond the 
orbit of Mercury , Encke s is the only one of the short -period Comets that passes sufficiently near to 
the Sun to be affected by it 
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A more puzzling feature has been established by the work of Prof Backlund, v^ho continued the 
minute study of this Comet that Pneke had begun , this is that the amount of acceleration m the 
motion has altered at certain dates In 1858 it diminished by a fifth of itself, and again diminished 
by a like amount in 1868 In 1895 it again diminished by twenty-eight per cent , and suffered a further 
loss in 1904 or 1905, when the acceleration fell to one-ninth of its value before 1858 In each case the 
change of velocity appears to ha\ e taken place in the neighbourhood of perihelion, and Backlund noted 
that all the changes occurred at times of considerable solar activity, though the evidence is too scanty 
to assert that this is other than a chance coincidence It would seem that the density of the resisting 
medium has diminished at the region where the Comet crosses it , this might arise from the orbit 
intersecting that of a meteor swarm, whose density or the position of its orbit was slowly changing 
Backlund made a suggestion to explain the sudden diminution in brightness of the Comet after perihelion 
It IS that the Comet particles are flat, and kept in a particular plane by electrical forces When the 
Earth is m their plane the particles are seen edgewise, and reflect very little light 

The return in 1924 is a favourable one for northern observers, and the Comet will be visible in a 
small telescope , it may possibly be glimpsed by the naked eye, if one knows where to look The 
nearest approach to the Sun will be on October 31 I may mention that I deduced this date by 
making use of the cycle of fifty-mne and a half years, being eighteen revolutions of the Comet, and 
about fi\e revolutions of Jupiter and two of Saturn It follows that the Jupiter and Saturn perturba- 
tions repeat themselves almost exactly, and one is saved the trouble of recomputing them, unless one 
is aiming at extreme accuracy 

Biela’s Comet has already been mentioned, but deserves a fuller description It was seen by 
Montaigne as far back as 1772, and again by Pons in 1805, but at neither apparition was its short 
period detected It was again seen by Biela on February 27, 1826, and by Gambart on March 9 
The French frequently call it Gambart’s Comet, but while the use of the combined title Biela-Gambart 
would be in accoi dance with practice the omission of the former name is not justifiable 

It was observed for eight weeks at this apparition, which enabled its period (six and a half years) 


to be determined, 
and its identity 
with the Comets 
of 1772 and 1805 
established It 
was seen again in 
1832, missed in 
1839 (being badly 
placed for obser- 
vation) and found 
in 1846 to have 
divided into two 
Comets There 
had been earlier 
reports of Comets 
dividing into two 
or more portions, 
but they w ere 
less strongly 
confirmed than 
this one, and the 




possibility of such the; HORDAMH QUI^NISSBT comet, 1893 (II) (W J HUSSEY) 

an occurrence had notable feature of the tail of this Comet is that it is distinctly nanower than the coma Its 

j u motion among the stars was rapid, hence they appear as hues Various knots can be seen in the 
been scouted by tail Their outward motion gives a ineasure of the repulsive force 
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the great Cometographer Pingre There were perplexing changes of brightness in the two components 
Both the components were seen again m 1852 somewhat farther apart, hut since that date they ha\e 
never been seen, though meteor showers belonging to the Comet’s system have been observed on 
several occasions, notably in 1872 The oibit intersects that of the Earth, and this fact caused much 
absurd panic in 1832 As a matter of fact the Earth was a month’s journey distant when the Comet 
crossed its orbit, but even if collision had occurred there was no leason to apprehend serious 
consequences 

The Comet Pons-Winnecke (often but wrongly called simply by Winnecke’s name) was discovered 
by Pons in 1819, and at that time found by Encke to have a period of five and a half years It was not, 
however, seen again till it was recovered by Winnecke m 1858, since which year it has been seen at most 
of its returns, the last being m 1921, when there was again some popular apprehension owing to a fairly 
close approach to the Earth An interesting feature of the orbit of this Comet is the large increase that 
has taken place m the distance of the Comet from the Sun at the point of nearest approach 



rnrlongbomm^ DEPA VAN’S COMET, SEPIEMBTJR, 1014 I ,om " KnouUdg," 

It was discovered nearly a year before its nearest approach It became an iiiterestmg object in the tdcscopc and 

It was only its great distance from the Sun that prevented it from being splendid It marked the optrang of the M ar 


In 1819 the distance was 72 million miles, not much more than that of Venus , in 1875 it was 

77 million, in 1886 82 million, in 1898 86 million, in 1921 96 million, or two miUion miles outside the 
Earth’s orbit 


Pons also saw a Comet on two days in February, 1808, which is likely to be the same one It is 
also not quite impossible that it may be identical with one found by Helfenzrieder in 1766, and calcu- 
lated to have a period of about five years Its least distance from the Sun was only 38 million miles, 
very little greater than that of Mercury These changes are known to be mainly due to the action of 
Jupiter, to which the Comet has made several fairly close approaches Any person with leisure to 
carry back the computation of perturbations from 1819 to 1766 could settle the question The meteois 
belonging to the Comet were seen for the first time in 1916, when they provided quite a notable display 
a smaUer one foUowmg m 1921 , previously the orbit had been too distant from that of the Earth to 
permit of their being seen The period of the Comet has lengthened from five and a half to six years 
and another approach to the Earth will occur at the end of June, 1927, when Mr C Jlerfield calculates 
that it will be only two miUion miles away As the meteors are scattered on each side of the Comet’s 
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track, they may again 
be seen then , but as 
they shaie in the out- 
ward shift oi the orbit 
It would seem that 
this shower is not like- 
ly to be \ isible for 
moie than a few years 
m the future 

Wolf’s Comet 
affords a good illustra- 
tion of the fact that 
the action of Jupiter 

may work in either direction The Comet was first seen in 1884, when it was found by calculating 
back that it had been near Jupiter in 1875 , before that date its orbit passed so far outside that of the 
Earth that the Comet was too faint to observe The Comet was again neai Jupitei in the autumn 
of 1922, and, cuiiously enough, Jupiter seems to have exactly reversed its behaviour in 1875, sending 
the Comet back into its former orbit There is just a chance that powerful telescopes may be able 
to pick it up in 1925, its position being 
known Otherwise it will have to be 
added to the list of lost Comets 

Holmea’s Comet of 1892 behaved in 
an unusual mannei When found it 
was very bright, in the same held with 
the Great Andromeda nebula It must 
have brightened faiily rapidly, as 
photographs of the n‘gion, taken not 
long befoie, failed to show it It then 
commenced to expand, becoming fainter 
as it did so, and at the end of two months 
it was so large and faint that it w^t, 
practically impossible to observe it 
Then, to the surpiise of astronomers, a 
new bright legion appeared in the 
middle of it, which m turn expanded 
and grew fainter We may conjecture 
that something in the nature of an 
explosion, diiving the cometary matter 
violently outwards, occurred on each 
occasion The Comet was seen again 
in 1899 and 1906, but never repeated 
its brilliant display of 1892 In 1919 
it could not be found, though its posi- 
tion was favourable, so it probably 
affoids another case of disintegration 
Brorsen’s is the second lost Comet of 
short period It was found by Brorsen 
at Kiel on February 26, 1846 , its 
orbit was proved to be an ellipse with 
period about five and a half years , it 



MRTTi;ORS IN THE WAKE OF X COMET* 

Besides the taxi of a Comet, which docs not lit iilong its orbit, the Comet 
IS followed by an assemblage of meteoric debris It must, however, be 
understood that this is not visible, as the picture sugtjcsts The meteors 
cannot be seen unless Ihcv inter the Earth’s atmosphere 



\I roin L' A stronoimr ” 

IHE SECOND COMEU OF IHE YEAR 110 1 
Ihis Comet, which appeared about Chiisbnas, HOI, in the AVatciman and the Pishes, was 
apparently not that of Halley, which appeared in September, 1301, and followed a course very 
similai to that m 1007 (See the lower Iignie, page 102 ) 
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was well placed for observation at alter- 
nate returns, being missed m 1851, seen 
in 1857 (fairly bright and large), missed in 
1862, observed in 1868, 1873 and 1879 , 
in the last return it was bright enough for 
observations of its spectrum to be made , 
this was of the usual hydrocarbon type 
It has ne\er been seen since 1879, though 
It was carefully sought for in 1890, when 
its position as calculated was quite favour- 
able There was no very close approach 
to Jupiter about this time to account for 
the disappearance It must have been 
near Jupiter in 1842, before it was dis- 
covered, but another close approach is not 
due till 1937 Its disappearance illus- 
trates the general fact that we cannot 
predict that any of the short -period Comets 
will actually be observed m a particular 
year , in several cases, even when the 
perturbations have been calculated, and 
the conditions seem favourable, search has 
been made ih vain 

The latest addition to the Jupiter 
family is the Comet Gngg-Skjellerup Mr 
John Gngg, of Thames, New Zealand, 




FORM OF COMFTAI^Y ORBITS 
Several cases of all of the above forms of orbit are known, 
though the h\perbolic ones are almost indistinguishable 
from the parabolic Near the Sun the shapes of all three forms 
are similar, so observation over a fairly long arc is necessary 
to decide the character of an orbit 


\H C Wzhofi 

THE COMET FAMILIES OF S\rURN, lU^ANUS, AND NEPTUNE 
The picture shows how the apheha of the Comet orbits are groupetl 
neai the orbits of the parent planets Satuin has two Comets (Tuttle 
and Peters), Uranus two (Tempel and Coggia), but Neptune has seven, 
that of the 1327 Comet not being shown Halley’s is a splendid Comet, 
by far the grandest of all the periodic ones, while the Pons Brooks 
Comet IS also interesting Five of the Neptune Comets have been seen 
at two apparitions, at least 

found a faint Comet m Virgo on July 22, 1902 
He sent a telegram to Melbourne Observatory, 
but this was delayed for some reason, so we have 
no observations except the discoverer's, which are 
unfortunately very rough, and extend over only 
twelve days They were quite inadequate to show 
the ellipticity, and a parabolic orbit was assumed 
However in May, 1922, Mr Skjcllerup found a 
Comet at the Cape of Good Hope , when it had 
been observed for some days Messrs Crawford and 
Leuschner, of Berkeley, California, deduced that it 
had a short period, and conjectured that it was 
identical with Gngg's Comet of 1902 , subsequent 
calculations by Mr G Merton, utilising" some 
photographic observations made at Greenwich 
two and a half months after the discovery, made 
the identity almost certain The Comet had com- 
pleted four revolutions in the interval, its period 
being five years less eleven days The Comet 
should be seen again in 1927, at about the same 
time as the Comet Pons-Winnecke , its penod is 
the shortest of any known Comet, with the 
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exception of Encke's Another Comet of interest is that of Giacobini, discovered m December, 1900, 
and found to have a period of six and a half years It was seen again in 1913, and may be expected 
again in the autumn of 1926, when it will be near the Earth , this is one of the Comets that may be 
expected to give a meteor shower, owing to its orbit passing near the Earth's position in October 
A Comet found by Neu]min on September 6, 1913, has a period of eighteen years Its appearance 
was unusual , it frequently showed no nebulosity, and looked exactly like an asteroid , however, on 
September 24 a short fan-shaped tail was photographed at Heidelberg 

Some explanation may be given of the method by which a Comet's orbit is deduced from the obser- 
vations Three observations are required to obtain an orbit , each observation consists of two elements, 
which are called Right Ascension and Declination, corresponding exactly with longitude and latitude 
on a terrestrial map We thus have six observed quantities, which conjoined with the times of obser- 
vation enable us to deduce the six elements of the orbit , these are (1) the time of passing perihelion. 



lie D Cromniclm 

\tnOCIlY or COMKTS IN PARABOIylC ORBllS 


The parabolic curve is familiar as bcmg the course of a rocket or a jet of water fiom a hose Most Comets have xppicLiably 
parabolic orbits The velocity in such an orbit is the resultant of two equal constant velocities, one pemtnditular to the axis, 
the other perpendicular to the line joining Sun and Comet At tlie vertex A the tuo components aie in the s<une direction, 
so the resultant velocity is greatest here, and gets steadily smallei as we pass away from this point 

(2) the direction of the perihelion point looking from the Sun, (3) the direction of the ascending node 
or point where the Comet crosses the plane of the Earth's orbit from south to north, (4) the inclination 
or slope of the orbit to that of the Earth, (5) the distance from the Sun at perihelion, (6) the period of 
revolution, or the eccentricity , we can deduce one from the other when we know (5) 

In the case of an elliptical orbit we need all the six observed quantities , these m some cases yield 
one solution, and in others two solutions , but if we commence by assuming the orbit parabolic (which 
is generally done in the case of new Comets), we treat (6) as known, the eccentricity being unity and 
the period infinite , we then need only five observed quantities, and the accuracy with which the sixth 
quantity fits in with the deduced orbit is a test as to whether the orbit is really parabolic , hut it is not 
safe to assume an elliptical orbit from a short observed arc, as the discordance may simply arise from 
want of precision in the observations A Comet is frequently ill-defined, and difficult to observe 
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accurately Without entering into 
mathematical details we may note that 
the distance of the Comet from the Sun 
IS deduced from the curvature of the 
observed arc, that is the amount by 
which the three observed positions, 
when plotted on a diagram, deviate 
from a straight line Part of the cur- 
vature is due to the fact that the Earth 
from which our observations are made, 

IS itself following a curved path round 
the Sun A tnal-and-error method is 
generally necessary to separate the cur- 
vature due to this source from that due 
to the Comet itself 
Lambert deduced an elegant theorem 
if the observed arc is concave towards 
the Sun, then the Comet is nearer the 
Sun than the Earth is , if the arc is 
straight, the distances of Comet and 
Earth from the Sun are equal , if it is 
convex towards the Sun, the Comet is 
the more distant This test fails if all 
three positions lie on (or very close to) 
the ecliptic , in that case the plane of 
the orbit agrees with that of the Earth's 
orbit and the arc appears straight at all 
orbit elements, which are deduced from 


Hlj [oerlrolcv. 

u bi On tke SiJf. 

\ ^ tU Sid<z Ccuj-«.M fro»K 

\\ Su n j/ 



Tile (jr«nck convex to tke Sun Ik ^ 

CnLrecI under Cl rcJjulsM/C Corce K 


A HYPERBOI^IC ORBIT 

The study of Orbits is incomplete without including the hypeibola A 
few Com^ move in hyperbolae, which are, however, much closer to 
parabolae* than the one in the picture The tail matter of Comets describes 
the convex branch, under a repulsive force from the Sun The distant 
part of the curve practically co'iicides with the asymptotes 

distances We then need a fouith observation to find tht 
the change of rate of motion of the Comet, instead of the 



DI\GrRA.]M ini/bSiRAlTNO THE METHOD OF 
DISTINGLISHIXG A MOVING NEBUI^OUS OBJECT 
IN A FIEIyD OF FIXED STARS 
Sometimes objects, suspected of being Comets, are leallv 
nebulee, statiouar\ among the stars A Comet, if watched, 
will be seen to nio\e through the stars, as shown hy the 
arrow This test should be appUed wherever possible 


curvature, which is now zero 

There are now very few astronomers engaged in 
the search for new Comets, and this may be recom- 
mended as a hopeful field of work for the amateur 
who possesses a small telescope He should use his 
lowest power, and sweep by preference over the low 
western sky ]ust after dark, and the low eastern 
sky ]ust before the dawn A Comet may, however, be 
found m any region of the heavens In cases where a 
tail is present, the cometary nature of the body may 
be at once manifest , but in most cases a new Comet 
appears as an ill-defined misty patch, and there is 
danger of confusion with nebul<e In these cases no 
definite announcement should be made until the 
object has been seen to move among the neigh- 
bouring stars A careful diagram of the field should 
be made, and repeated an hour later The observer 
must not be deceived by the apparent rotation of the 
field produced by the diurnal motion A star that is 
high left of another east of the meridian will appear 
high right after passing the mendian This change 
corresponds to a page of a book being slowly turned 
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round , whereas the change i cquired to prove the cometary character of the body corresponds to one 
letter on the page slipping out of its place in a word 

If the <iisco\ery is confirmed observed motion, prompt and full information should be sent to 
official astronomers , the discoverer, if first in the field, will have the satisfaction of having his name 
permanent!} attached to the body There are now no evceptions to this rule, though in the past there 
are some cases where the names of men who have made extended researches on a Comet are substituted 
for the actual discoverers Haller’s and Encke’s Comets are examples 

FALLING STARS 

B\ W F Denning, F R A S 

That branch of Astronomy relating to objects variously known as Fireballs, Bolides, Meteors, and 
Falling Stars is a modern one so far as its systematic study is concerned For ages and ages the 
skj had given striking evidence of these brilliant but transient phenomena, and they were sometimes 
commented on but regarded with superstitious awe, and mistaken in their meaning and character 
They were supposed to be atmospheric in origin and due to the ignition of columns of gases generated 



Dmivng by] E Dcnmng 

MOVEMENT OF THE PERSEID RADIANT DURING JUDY AND AUGUST 
The members of a stream of meteors move m parallel paths, but the Earth, during the weeks of its passage through a broad 
stream, is constantly altering the direction of its motion as it revolves round the Sun The effect of this is to make the meteors 

appear to come from a slightly different point each night 

in the air Men had, how^ever, made these assumptions based on imperfect knowledge, and had 
commenced to theorise before they had suflfiiciently observed 

Thus Meteonc Astronomy remained in a practically neglected and uncultivated condition until 
about one-third of the Nineteenth Century had passed Then, in 1833, fortunately one of those 
brilliant and rare celestial spectacles — a great meteonc storm — occurred which made people stop 
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and wonder Thereafter, it engaged the thoughtful attention of mankind and brought the dawn 
of a new and more reliable Meteoric Astronomy Heis, Coulvier-Gravier, and their contemporaries 
began to make habitual observations of a more exact and extensive nature than had been hitherto 
attempted, and gradually the truth began to be realised that Falling Stars belonged to the domain 



of celestial phenomena 
and came from outside 
space to be consumed 
in our atmosphere as a 
result of Its resistance 
to their violent impact 
They were seen to be 
small planetary bodies 
moving in orbits around 
the Sun, and Schiapar- 
elli’s discussions soon 
proved that they were 
alhed to comets and 
really mamfestations of 
these bodies in another 
form Falling Stars 
were henceforth re- 
garded as an important 
and attractive branch 
of Astronomy One of 
the most striking and 
vivid aspects of Nature 
is presented when a 
large Meteor bursts 
upon the view Night 
is transformed into day 
for a moment as a 
globe of light, electric 
in its dazzling inten- 
sity, glides athwart the 
firmament A stream 
of sparks follows it, but 
the whole apparition 
quickly dies away, 
leaving the shades of 
night blacker than be- 
fore from the effects of 
contrast 


terre;striai, perspecti\b 

In the interior illustrated above the lines which recede fiom the observer appeal to converge 
towards one spot, known to artists as the “ vanishing point ” Actually, of course, these lines 
are all parallel and maintain constant distances from one another , their apparent convergence 
is only an effect of the position of the observer 


People have won- 
dered in all ages what 
these great celestial 
bombshells are and how 


they come to make such lustrous displays on the deep azure of our nocturnal skies Science answers 


that they axe the stone, or stone and iron, fragments of wasting cometary systems revolving around 
the Sun and encountering the Earth m her orbit Dashing into her atmosphere at a velocity diffenng, 
according to the conditions, from forty-four to eight miles per second, they become heated as 





Dramtig by\ 


CEI/ESTIAI, PERSPECTIVE 


IW, F Denning 


The members of a showei of meteors appear to move radially outward from^ common centre, like the spokes of a whed In 
reality all are moving in parallel paths and their apparent divergence is anueffect of perspective Much the same effect would 
be obtamed by placmg a camera among a number of telegraph wires and takmg a photograph of the nearest post As a rule, 
the meteors composing a shower appear at intervals, one by one, but occasionally (as in 183 ^ and 1866) a large number appear 
together, and the effect illustrated above is then strikingly brought out, 
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a result of air resistance Incandescence occurs and so the rushing hreball develops its transient 
glories, and sometimes its terrifying explosions are heard in the stillness of night Our atmosphere 
IS our protection Myriads of Meteors pour into it every hour, yet only one of millions can penetrate 
right through the vaporous envelope and hurl itself to the ground In the fiery ordeal to which they 
are subject nearly all of them perish far above the Earth's surface and are reduced to the dust out 
of which they had their being 

A Fireball seen on November 23, 1877, caused a deafening sound which was computed by Colonel 
Tupman to be at least one hundred times greater than a peal of thunder 

We may hold a Meteorite in our hand and look upon ajwonderful object which, for millions of 
years in the past, had perhaps been circulating not only among planets and comets, but far outside 
the boundanes of our Solar System 

Possibly the great clouds and streams in which they revolve were originally ejected from planets 

or remote 



THEJ capture; of the IrEONIDS 

Calculation shows that in the year ad 126 the swarm of meteois which we now know as the lycomds made 
a very close approach to the large planet Uranus, whose gravitational attraction entirely altered the size 
and shape of their orbit round the Sun The direction of motion was also changed, and the meteors now 
revolve m a direction opposite to that of the planets Smee the year 126 the shape and size of the orbit have 
not cha n ged much, but it has shifted round bodily m an anti-clockwise direction 


stars In 
any case 
s p a ce IS 
teeming 
with them 
and wo know 
not their ex- 
act source or 
ultimate 
destiny In 
the bright 
flash which 
attracts the 
eye in the 
darkness of 
a midnight 
hour, we 
only per- 
ceive the 
Ignition 
and collapse 
of a little 
planetary 
world • 
Early 
historical re- 
cords of Me- 
teors do not 
materially 
help modern 
in vcstiga- 
tions, as 
they were 
usually im- 
perfect and 
inaccurate 
Ancient 
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leferences to certain 
remarkable star- 
showers have been ol 
some little service, 
however, and Her- 
rick and Quetelet 
were successful in 
forming lists of these 
and thus guiding and 
assisting enquines as 
to past periodical re- 
turns of the Lyrids of 
April, the Perseids of 
August, and the Leo- 
nids of November 
Chronicles of formci 
meteoric displays 
though quaint, vague 
and imperfect m cer- 
tain respects, fur- 
nished the dates and 
proved that Perseids 
in past times came in 
July and Leonids in 
October 

Biot discovered in 
the Matuanhn (an 

ancient Chinese record of events) sixteen falls of Aerolites for the interval between the middle of the 
Seventh Century b c and the year 333 of our era, whereas Greek and Roman writers only mention 
four of these phenomena 

Humboldt, in his “ Cosmos,” made some interesting references to meteoric history, and gave some 
useful advice which might well be considered at the present day ” The progress of our knowledge 
concerning igneous meteors will be the more lapid the more impartially facts are separated from 
opinions, so that, while carefully sifting or testing all <illcged particular facts, on the one hand, we 
may not, on the other, fall into the error of rejecting as bad, or as uncertain observations, whatever 
results we are not yet able to explain It appears to me most important to separate jihysical relations 
from those geometrical and numerical relations which admit, generally speaking, of more certain 
and assured investigation ” 

The Chinese, Chaldeans, and others among the ancients, must have frequently noticed striking 
examples of falling stars and fireballs, though they misimckr stood their meaning and failed to realise 
their importance The Chinese, fortunately, made it a practice to record notable events in registers , 
and we have to thank them for the oldest descriptions of meteoiic falls Ihese date back to 644 years 
before the Christian era 

The views of old natural philosophers regarding these phenomena were not always crude and 
erroneous, for Plutarch, in the Life of Lysander,” says ” It is a probable opinion which was held 
by those who said that shooting stars are not emanations or overflowings from the ethereal fire 
which become extinguished in the air immediately after being kindled, and that neither are they 
produced by ignition and combustion of a quantity of air which has detached itself from the upper 
regions, but rather they are heavenly bodies which fall or are cast down in consequence of an 
intermission or irregularity of the force of rotation and are precipitated not only on inhabited countries, 



IIIK I,HONID KXDIANr 

The incteois recorded on the stiU map above weie ol)servecl at (yieeinvieh d\iiinK the great showei 
of neomds which ocenirred on ISttO, Noveinl>ti I'J So many meteors were seen on that night 
that there was (wly time to record the brightei ones It will be seen that all appeared to clivcige 
from the s«.tinc aieii in the Sickle of 1,lo 
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but also in greater numbers, beyond these into the great sea so that they remain concealed " 
(Humboldt, Physical Description of the Heavens y 1866 ) 

It IS certam that though observational facts were few and could afford little help to rehable 
conclusions, yet some of the ancient philosophers had a sound and far-seeing judgment in interpreting 
correctly some of the most marvellous operations of Nature 

The great Meteoric Stone which fell at ^gos Potamoi, m 468 b c , was a grand phenomenon 
which much affected the Hellemc races and directed their philosophers to a closer study of natural 
' events of this character The Meteor fell on the same ground as that on which, in 406 b c , a battle 
was fought and won by Lysander over the Athenians, and this defeat marked the end of the 
Peloponnesian War 

Schmidt, Baden-Powell, Herrick, A S Herschel, and many others maintained the work of the 
earher pioneers and continued to accumulate observations and discuss phenomena But researches 
were rendered difficult by the transitory nature of the objects and the necessarily hurried and 

imperfect observations obtained of them 

There are comparatively few astronomers, 
either professional or amateur, who cultivate the 
meteoric branch They evidently do not regard 
it as an attractive study In any case, it does 
not appeal to them sufficiently to enlist their 
practical sympathies, and so it has been com- 
paratively neglected m recent years A fe\\ 
ardent observers have, it is true, continued to 
devote themselves to the subject, and two 
English ladies, Miss A Grace Cook and the late 
Mrs Fiammetta Wilson, endeavoitred to arouse 
more enthusiasm in this field of work both by 
practical example and advice, and it is hoped 
that this department may ultimately profit to 
the extent it so well deserves 

There is no question that the study of 
Meteors and their vanous phenomena offers the 
prospect of important discoveries and striking 
developments in the extent of our knowledge 
in the immediate future Much has already been 
accomplished, but much more remains to be done 
It may be correctly described as a young section 
of astronomical enquiry, for its suitable investi- 
gation has been proceedmg for less than a century The pioneers in this branch adopted the best 
method of recording Meteors and imtiated the denvation of their radiant points, for it was soon recog- 
nised that the lummous ffights of these objects were not all discursive and at random in the firmament, 
but that they had certain defimte centres of divergence Thus, the Meteors which had long been 
known to fall abundantly in the first half of August were seen to* emanate from Perseus , in other 
words, their paths if earned back in the same hne of direction, mtersected in Perseus Similarly, the 
very plentiful displays of Meteors which had been witnessed in the second week of November were 
observed to have a commumty of ongin, the focus of their radiation being in the Sickle of Leo 
Heis and Schmidt determined a number of these radiant points and found they were very 
numerously scattered over the celestial vault, though mostly produced by showers of feeble 
character The systems of August and November were evidently of very special richness and 
character among the host which indicated their presence at all seasons and in every part of the heavens 
As Heis and others of his time brought the awakening dawn into this branch of Astronomy, so 



PATHS OF MBTEORS FROM ONE “ RADIANT »» 


As each meteor is observed its path is drawn on a chart of 
special type, hke that shown above The tracks thus marked 
are then produced in a backward direction and are, in the 
case of a definite “ shower,” found to intersect in one small 
area, known as the “ radiant point ” 
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may Schiaparelli and his contemporaries a generation later be said to have introduced that greater 
illumination of the subject, which has pieceded the fuller light to be finally expected from present 
and future investigations 

The following is a list of a few of the chief Meteoric displays of the year — 


Name of Shower 

Date of Maximum 

Radiant Point 

Appearance ot Meteors 

Quadiantids 

Januaiy ^ 

"'a 8 

230*^ + 52^ 

Slowish, long paths 

L^ ridb 

\pnl 21 

270^ + 3P 

Swift, streaks 

rj Aquaridb 

May 2-6 

- 2’ 

Swift, very long paths 

Diacoiiids 

Juno 28 

228^ + 54^ 

Veiv s’ow, short paths 

8 Aquaiids 

July 28-30 

- 12" 

Slow, long paths 

a Capncoinids 

July 25- August 4 

- 10° 

Very slow, bulliant, long 

Perseids 

August 11 

45° + 57" 

Swift, btieaks 

Onomds 

October 10 

02° + 15" 

Swift, streaks 

Leonids 

November 1 1-15 

151° + 2r 

Very swift, strealis 

Andromedids 

November 17-27 

25° -f 41" 

Very slow, short, tiained 

Gemimds 

Deeombei 11-12 

110° 4- 

vSwift, w^hitc, shoit paths 


The figures in column 3 under the Gi eek letters a and S denote the Right Ascension and Decimation 
(which arc analogous on a map of the sky to latitude and longitude on a map of the Earth) of the point 
in the sky from which the Meteors appear to radiate 

Nearly all the Meteors that enter the Earth^s atmosphere aie dissipated by volatilisation at the 
high temperature attained But very occasionally one survives, as already stated, and gets right 
through the obstructing air strata to alight upon the 
ground It does not reach it with the same planetaiy 
speed it originally had, but with greatly reduced velocity 
due to atmospheric resistance, etc Its final descent is 
made at a speed scaiccly exceeding that of a terrestrial 
body falling from a height In fact, when spent Meteors 
usually reach the Earth their directions arc nearly or 
quite perpendicular, and the motion is reduced to 400 or 
500 feet per second 

In the cases of several falls, the objects penetrated 
the soil to only twelve or eighteen inches, and it was 
possible to calculate their speed prior to alighting 

The Meteontes which have fallen in the United 
Kingdom during the last 130 years, and arc thoroughly 
well-attested, include the following — 

Wold Cottage 56 lbs 

Taunton 2 J lbs 

Aldsworth 1 lb 2 

Rowton 7| lbs 

Middlesbrough 3^ lbs 

OUbs 


1796 (December 12) 
1830 (February 13) 
1835 (August 4) 

1876 (April 26) 

1880 (March 14) 
1902 (September 13) 
1914 (October 13) 
1917 (December 3) 


ozs 


Ciumlin, Ireland 
Appley Bridge, Wigan 33 lbs 
Perth, Scotland 38 lbs 

(4 pieces) 

From these figures the average rate of fall would appear 
to be about one in every sixteen years, but the period 
IS not long enough to yield a reliable deduction 



THlv ORBIT OF THIiJ I^EONIDS 
This (liuianrain shows the iclalions of the lyeoiiid 
oibit to those of the Earth mid other planets 
It was shown by Schiaparelli and otherb that the 
Comet discovered by Tenipel in 1866 moved round 
the Sun m the same pith as the lycoinds 
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It IS obvious that a great many Meteorites must descend upon our globe (either on land or sea) 
without being observed at all By far the greater area of the Earth is covered with water, and much 
of the land portion is sparsely inhabited, so that falling bodies would generally elude notice People 
show a disposition to congregate in towns and leave vast tracks mere “ country-side 

These bodies are described according to their chief composition, viz Stone = Aerolites^ 
Iron = Sidentes , Iron and Stone ~ Siderolites The all-iron Meteorites are rare and not many 
instances are known The Rowton Meteorite, of April, 1876, was of iron, and reckoned as only the 

seventh example ever seen to fall 

Such of the Meteors as reach the Eaith aie 
oi low velocity and belong to streams over- 
taking our globe They usually have long 
horizontal flights The swifter class of Meteors 
are dissipated m the higher atmosphere, so that 
fragments of the August Perseids or November 
Leonids have never fallen to the ground The 
very slow Meteors (the Andromedids of 
November) appear to have yielded only one 
certain instance (November 27, 1885) 

Notwithstanding the great numbei of Comets 
and of kleteonc Systems observed, there are 
not many striking and thoroughly proven 
instances of identity or accordance There are» 
however, a fair number where the facts suggest, 
if they do not prove, absolute agieement, and 
in the table of twenty on page 440 the abbre- 
viation 

A. means accurate or accepted agreement, 
while 

“ p refers to probable or possible ones 
Except in one instance the observations were 
made at Bristol 

In former times, when little was cert ami 3 ^ 
known about Meteoric phenomena, and when 
incoirect views prevailed as to their meaning 
and influences, it is not surprising that people 
were often alarmed at unexpected visitations of 
fiieballs, or falling meteoric stones, or metal 
One of the ancient Empeiors had a sword forged 
PHOTOGRAPH OP A ivKONiD ^ Hiass of meteoric iron which fell in his 

This meteor, photographed on 1901, November 14-, was a ^^OIHUHOns, and this Was regarded as a sacred 
member of the famous I/ionid swarm It was travelling almost and infallible weapon of defence It IS Con- 
directly towards the camel a , hence the appaient shortness of j j -li i 

Its path The intermption of the latter shows that the meteor sidered probable by many that the “image 
was less bright m the middle than at the beginning and end of that fell down from Jupiter, “ worshipped in 

Its flight It was moving from left to right + 1 , 4 . i r ^ 1 

the temple of Diana at Ephesus, was in reality 

a large Meteorite In the Seventh Century a stone fell which was built into the north-east corner 

of the Kaaba at Mecca, and afterwards woi shipped by the Moslems One of the most remarkable 

incidents of this nature occurred at Ensisheim, in Alsace, on November 16, 1492, at noonday, 

when a Meteorite of 260 lbs weight fell with loud detonations like thunder 



I 



Photo by] UV J S Lockyer 

PHOTOGRAPH 01- A PRIC.HT METUOR 

This IS one of the finest pliotojjfiaphs of a meteor ever secured, and was taken at Sulmcnilh on 10S22, November 1 0 The camera 
used was pointed towards the Celestial Pole *ind the plate was exposed foi two hours fourteen minutes During this time 
the rotation of the IDaith eaused the stars to leave curved trails, with their centies at the Pole The shoit bright trail just 
above this central point is that of Polaris It will be noted that the meteor was subject to marked fluctuations of brightness 
at diffeiciiL poitions of its path It is belic\ed to have oiigmated from a lachniit m Taurus 


I 
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Dramng by\ 

THE DRIFT OF A METEOR TRAn, ■*' 

shows the position and shape of the trail at intervals of ten iiiiiuites 

Accordances in CoMEXARy and Meteoric Radiants 


Dates of Meteors 


Comet 

Date of Nearest Computed 

Observed 

i 

Approach Radiant 

Radiant 


y 1746 
p 1847 I 
A 1861 
A Halley 
P 1618 III 
P 1781 I 
P 1850 I 

A 1921, Pons-Wirmecke 
p Brooks 
1822 III 
p 1770 II 
p Lexell 
P Morehouse 
p Denuing 
A 1862 III 
P 1871 
p Daniel 


Feb 25-Mar 8 
April 11 
April 20 
May 4 
June 10 
June 14 
June 23 
June 25 
June 28 
June 30 
July 13 
July 8 
July 5 
August 4 
August 10 
August 20 
Sept 12 


a d 
33° + 33° 
231° + 27° 
270J°-h 33° 


338° H- 57° 
313° + 60° 
219° H- 55° 
15° -f 29° 
342° -f 11°1 
349° -f 12° J 
276° - 21J° 
4J°-|-28° 
303° — 10° 
44° -f 57° 
3° + 47° 
347° + 3° 


a 6 
33° H- 36° 
231° H- 27° 
271° -t- 33° 
337° — 2° 
273° - 1° 
335° + 57° 
312° -h 61° 
228° -1- 54° 
16° -f 30° 

343° -f 12° 

282° — 24° 
3° -1- 27° 
303° — 10° 
44° + 57° 
6° + 46° 
346° + 2° 


Feb 20-Mar 1 (16 meteors) 

April 13 (Schiaparelli and Zeziolt) 
April 20—21 Many Lynds 
April 30-May 6 Many Aquarids 
May 26-June 13 (14 meteors) 
June 10-28, 1887 (16 meteors) 
June 5-23 (17 meteors), 

June 28, 1921 (7 meteors) 

July 1-30 (24 meteors) 

July 9-13, 1921 (21 meteors) 

June 8-29 (14 meteors). 

July 6-17 (15 meteors) 

July 21-August 6 (51 meteors) 
August 10-12 Many Perseids. 
August 20-25 (14 meteors) 

Sept 8—17 (26 meteors). 
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Accordances in Cometary and Meteoric Radiants— coni! 


Comet 

Date of Nearest 
\pproach 

Computed 

Radiant 

Observed 

Radiant 

Dates of Meteors 

p 961 

1580 

P 1842 II 
p 1739 
p 1582 

A Tempel 

P 1784 I 

A Biela 
p Pemne 

P Pons 

p Mecham-Tuttle 

Sept 13, 27 
Oct lb 

Oct 21 

Oct 22 

Nov 0 

Nov 13 

Nov 20 

Nov 27 

Nov 29 

Dec b 

Dec 20-21 

ty S 

b2° - V 

Gl° — 17° J 
81° + 57° 
157° + 39° 
89° -h 36i° 
150J°4- 23 J° 
146J°- 18° 
25° + 42i° 
298° + 26° 
200° + G8J° 
220° -f 76° 

a 8 

Cl° — 11° 

78° + 57° 
155° H- 40° 
86° -1- 31° 
150° -f- 23° 
148° - 12° 
25° 43° 

302° -1- 24° 
204° + 69° 
218° H- 76° 

Oct 23-Nov 4 (7 meteors) 

Oct 14-20 (35 meteors) 

Oct lG-22 (18 meteors) 

Nov 9-12 (33 meteors) 

Nov 11-15 Many Leonids 

Nov 13-15 (Suspected ) 

Nov 27, 1872-85 ManyAndromedids 
Dec 1-9, 1917 (12 meteors) 

Dec 8, 1884 (18 meteors) 

Dec 21 (7 meteors) 


In addition to showers of Falling 
Stars, there arc showers of Stony 
Meteorites These occurrences represent 
the break up of a large Meteor, and its 
distribution (when it falls) over a con- 
siderable area But occasionally it may 
well represent a cluster of Meteors, for 
these bodies sometimes travel in multiple 
fashion and when disintegrating may 
throw their unconsumcd fragments over 
an elliptical region having nearly the 
same line of direction 

On April 26, 1803, at L'Aigle, France, 
between 2,000 and 3,000 stones fell and 
created consternation among the in- 
habitants of the distnct On May 22, 
1808, at Stanwern, Austria, about 200 
stones descended, but this was trifling to 
certain other experiences 

On January 30, 1868, at Piiltusk, in 
Poland, and again on February 3, 1^82, 
at Mocs, Hungary, about 100,000 small 
stones fell As recently as July 19, 1912, 
a cloud of about 14,000 stones fell in. 
Anzona 

The surprising nature of these novel 
events may well be imagined, for people 
are not prepared for and rarely under- 
stand the meaning of such strange and 
starthng visitations On December 17, 
1917, a Meteorite fell at Perth, Scotland, 
after breaking into four pieces, with a 
thunderlike noise, and this represents a 
similar event, though on a more limited 
scale, to those previously narrated 



hy\ £ Barnard 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A METEOR IN FLIGHT 
Photopjraphy gives an accurate idea not only of the apparent position 
of a meteor^s path in the sky, but also of the relative briUiance of the 
body at various stages m its flight In the photograph above the 
waxing and waning of the meteor’s brightness is clearly shown, and 
also two short revivals of incandescence at the end of the path, near 
the top of the picture 
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This trail, left by a bright meteor on lOlfi,. July 26, persisted long enough to allow of its e\animation with a large telescope 
It was then found to be of helical, or “ corkscrew ” structure, a quarter of a degree m thickness and composed of “ waves 
one degree long IVIany inetct^rs describe paths of this kind ownig to the action of atmospheric resistance on their irregular 
shapes The same thing happens to artillery shells and is known in ballistics as “ precession ” Only a smooth spherical shell 
01 meteor would travel in a pcifectly straight path without rotation 


A large Meteor, when rushing through the air, is heated to such an extent that it bursts with a 
loud detonation and then occasionally strews the countryside with its partly consumed debris 

Falling stars exhibit great diversity in many respects Some remarkable instances of the largest 
kind, known as Fireballs, have been recorded , and a few of the most noteworthy may be summarised, 
as follows — 

Real Paths or Notable Fireballs 


Ycai 

Date 

GMT 

Mag 

Height 

Began Ended 

Path 

Velocit} 

Radiant Point 

No 

1676 

' Mar 31 

8 

5pm 

D 

Miles 

174 

Miles 

38 

Miles 

250 

Miles 
per sec 

2i 

a S 

215° + 17° 

1 

1719 

Mar 19 

8 

15 p m 

D 

80 

60 

175 

5 

295^ + 45° 

2 

1783 

Aug 18 


15 p m 

© 

60 

57 

1,100 

23 

120° + 35° S 

3 

1850 . 

Feb 11 

10 

4J p m 

> D 

84 

19 

130 

12 

37° + 34° 

4 

1860 

July 21 

2 

44 a m 

> D 

100 

53 

1,000 

10 

161° + 16° 

5 

1868 

Sept 5 

9 

10 p m 

— 

103 

67 

880 

38 

O 

00 

1 

o 

00 

T-l 

6 

1868 

Oct 7 

11 

50 p m 

0 

100 

32 

99 

14 

330° + 20° 

7 

1868 

Nov 3 

3 

17 p m 

0 

70 

25 

77 

2b 

220° + 16° S 

8 

1869 

Nov 6 

6 

50 p m 

> D 

90 

27 

170 

35 

62° + 37° 

9 

1877 

Nov 23 

8 

24 p m 

> D 

96 

14 

133 

174 

62° + 21° D 

10 

1889 

May 22 

10 

8pm 


50 

58 

292 

14 

63 + 35° 

11 

1894 

Feb 8 

0 

28 noon 

— 

80 

20 

— 



Hercules S 

12 

1894 

Jan 25 

10 

1pm 

D 

89 

16 

160 

18 

331° + 55° D 

13 

1896 

Feb 10 

1 

30 a m 

>]) 

— 

20 

— 

— 

SD 

14 
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Ri AL P^THS OF Notable Fireb\lls — co7it 


Year 

Date 

GMT 

Mag 

Height 

Began Ended 

Path 

Velocity 

Radiant Point 

No 



“ 





IMilcs 1 

Miles 

Miles ' 

Miles 


1 

" 








1 



pel see 

a S 



1900 

Jan 

<) 

2 

55 

p m 

> D 

I 59 1 

1 23 

174 

— 

280 - 12" 

S 

15 

1902 

Aug 

22 

2 

2 

a m 

D 

1 65 

1 3 , 

611 

15 

28P - 104 


16 

1909 

Feb 

22 

7 

33 

P 

D 

' 50 

I 50 

155 

25 

196 + 20^ 


17 

1911 

Feb 

19 

9 

22 

p m 

'll 

' 70 

1 49 

590 

14 

46 - 15 


18 

1914 

Feb 

9 


— 


— 

42 

— 

i 5,500 

8 

Pegasus 


19 

1914 

Oct 

13 

8 

46 

p m 

> 5 

29 

0 

1 49 

8 

348 -h V 

D 

20 

1917 

Dec 

3 

1 

15 

p m 

> 5 

64 

0 

8(> 

' — 

302 -f 21" 

SD 

21 

1922 

Feb 

7 

3 

55 

p m 

^ D 

5b 

32 

82 

i It 

I 

60’ - 11’ 

SD 

22 


5 — Corrected for zenithal atti action radiant is at 118“ 4* i"" , {“ zenithal atti action ” rcfcis to the amount 
of displacement of the radiant due to the caith\ attiactioii) 


10 — The detonation equalled the noise of a himdicd 100-ton guns (riipinan) 

14 — The streak lemaincd Msiblc five and a half hours 

17 — Streak remained two hours and diifted to N W 120 niiles pci horn 

19 — A swarm of large Metcois, Path 5/)00 miles and the longest cvci known , flight paiallcl to haith’s sin face 
over nearh all this tiack 
20 and 21 — Fell to the earth 

In column foni > means biightcr than/' the Sun, p the Moon , ''' JupiUi 
“ S " 111 the ninth column means " in sunshine ’ , " P " that the hreball (lch>ua+cd 


The largest kinds of Fireballs constitute one of the grandest splendours of the hea\ens Ktcn 
in the day-time, when sunshine dominates sky and liarth, a Fireball may suddenly come out of the 
blue with a brilliant flash ending its glories and a tlnmdcilike detonation following to signify the 


disruption and 
destruction of the 
object At night, 
when there is no 
Moon and the 
heavens are thick- 
ly studded with 
stars, then the 
Fireball may dis- 
play its stnkmg 
illumination of 
sky and land- 
scape, and startle 
the spectator 
with the vivid- 
ness of its inten- 
sity Sometimes 
there are several 
flashes, due to 
unequal ignition, 
for at certain 
points along 
the streaming 
flight the object 



s 


mfjthod of photographing mftfors 

The seciirmg of meteoric photographs is largely a luattcr of chance, as it is impossible to be ceitaiii 
when and where a bright meteor will appear When a showci is expected a number of cameras 
with rapid lenses may be set up to point m slightly different diiections, to cover a large area of the 
sky The observer sits close at hand and records the time and rough position of anv blight meteor 
seen, and it can aftei wards be iden tilled on the photogiaphic plate 
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A meteor TRAIE 

Very bright meteors leave luminous trails in the path of their flight, and these in some 
cases persist for some time before fading into invisibility The trails are generally 
famtest at their edges, which are the first parts to disappear, causmg an apparent narrowing 
as m the three stages shown above 


blazes up and leaves 
brighter sections in the 
train where the outbursts 
occurred 

These Fireballs should 
be always recorded in de- 
tail, and particularly their 
apparent paths in the fir- 
mament , for if the data 
are immediately avail- 
able for the computation of 
the height and direction it 
may be easily possible to 
indicate the place of fall and 
thus, in cases where the 
object reached the Eaitli, 
enable a search to be made 
In the instance of the 
Yoikshire Meteorite of Oc- 
tober 13, 1914, the locality 
of its probable descent was 


indicated by the present 

WTiter, and the object was accidentally discovered at the spot predicted 

Autumn nights are often prolific in these luminous appearances, but they come at all times, and 
are sometimes so brilliant as to shine in the day-time, and to offer a momentary splendour almost 
equal to if not exceeding that of the Sun But we cannot foretell the times of their individual 


apparitions They burst out suddenly , it may be in the twilight of early evening, in the glare of 
moonlight, or with fog or thin cloud partly veiling the stars, but best of all, of course, they are 


displayed in a clear, moon- 



less sky 

When a bright falling 
star is seen, the observer 
should endeavour to notice 
its chief features and its 
exact place amongst the 
stars If he is unac- 
quainted with the constel- 
lations, he should estimate 
the bearings of the begin- 
ning and end points, and 
give the altitudes as nearly 
as possible , he should also 
note the duration of flight 
In the event of a tram or 
streak remaining after the 
head has vanished, it 


A DISTORTED TRAn, should be Carefully watched 

When a meteor trail is bnght enough to persist for several minutes it is often observed to and the extent and direr 
.drift slowly from its ongmal position and to become bent or twisted in outline This is the ' uiico 

result of currents of wind in the higher parts of the Earth’s atmosphere The two sketches its drift amongst the 

above were made ten inmutes apart Stars ascertained as exactly 
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as possible These meteoiic tiains and streaks furnish valuable evidence on ... . 
in the upper strata of the atmosphere The trains are usually between fifty Ld sixtv'ZT 
the Earth-s surface, and are often carried along at a velocit/of about m iSes^^W 

r 

a fine Meteor which cippearedon 
February 22, 1909, renicunecl in 
view for two hours, and drifted 
in a north-west direction at a 
hurricane rate 

Careful obseivations of Me- 
teors and Falling Stars ait^ valu- 
able, and likely to incieast^ oui 
knowledge of a very intc‘i esting 
branch of Astronomy Fliesi' 
bodies foimmg, as it wire, the 
dust of the uiimise and the 
messengcis from disttiiit si^ce, 
may be legarded *is the <ou- 
necting links betwei n oiii hkuth 
and other planetiiry woi Ids As 
such, therefor(‘, they d(‘st‘iv(^ 
our sympathetic mtcTi'st, wluh‘ 
their transient gloius t‘\lubited 
in the sky must <Llways aw<iken 
keen appreciation 

There may bt‘ *1 night with- 
out a visible Moon, but tluTe is 
nevei a night without a Fiilling 
Star unless, indeed, the firm<i- 
ment is veiled with ( loads 
Unceasingly thi‘y showiTod 
into the Earths atmasplu‘n‘, 
and it is fortunate that it has 
the power to desti oy them 
nearly all 

Only those who Juive occu- 
pied themselves consideralily m 
the work can re<ihse tlu^ attiac- 
tivencss of Meteoric observ<i- 
tion Others who art‘ fresh to 
the study and hioking <*\peri- 
ence can hardly <ipi)n‘( late the 
pleasure which the liabitiuil ob- 
server feels in its pm suit A 
man who gazes at the stars 
occasionally and secs Meteors falling amongst the constellations m an indiscriminate fashion 
cannot properly record the picture and must fail to comprehend its meamng One however who 
has acquired a knowledge of the subject can interpret^the details and read something of the story 
of nearly every Meteor that falls He can tell the particular shower to which it belongs, and can 



U H Shepstone 

A STONY METEORITE 

IVIaay meteorites are not mamly metallic m composition, but contam large quantibes 
ot silicates, and other stony substances They are less heavy, bulk for bulk, than 
the metallic meteontes and have a rougher surface They are sometimes referred 
to as “ uranoUths,” to distinguish them from the iron meteontes 
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THE OTUMPA METEORIIE 

This IS an e\ample of a meteorite whose substance is mainly metallic The surface is 
comparatively smooth and shmy, and of a dark blackish brown colour Meteorites which, 
like the one above, are composecl very largely of iron, arc termed “ siderohtes ” The one 

above weighs 1,400 lbs 


locate its radiant point 
from its duration of 
flight and aspect He 
can pretty correctly 
estimate the height of 
the object and perhaps 
knows, and may have 
seen, the parent Comet 
from which it had its 
ongin 

To witness a show- 
er of shooting stars is 
more interesting when 
the observer knows the 
Comet which supplies 
it This is, however, 
not always possible 
The great displays of 
August and November 
are connected with and 
directly occasioned by 
well-known Comets 
There are also May and 
June showers derived 
from the Comets of 
Halley and Pons-Wm- 
necke, and the pleasure 


•of awaiting and seeing the Meteors 
IS accentuated by this circumstance 
Having perhaps viewed the Comets 
themselves we naturally feel curious to 
see their offspring in the Meteors In 
fact, our knowledge of a little of their 
life history intensifies the attractions 
they visibly present to the eye It is 
like a person who looks up to the stars 
and can recognise the constellations and 
•call the chief stars by their names His 
acquaintance with them makes him re- 
regard them as old friends, and thus 
the contemplation of the familiar face 
of the heavens often brings him an 
impressive satisfaction 

Meteoric Radiants and Comets — 
Several mathematicians have investi- 
gated the ecliptical Meteoric radiants and 
found that they may be of lengthy dura- 
tion with little apparent change in the 
radiant points This is what observation 
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LA‘ A 6 

RADIAN-T OF METEORS, JUI^Y 27-29 
A radiant is less easily detennmeci if placed so low in tbe sky that its 
lucteors can only be seen on one side of it The apparent shortness of 
ineteonc paths near to the radiant point is an effect of foreshortening, 
since these meteors are coming almost directly towards us This is 
better showm m some of the other diagrams 
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RADIANT OF METEORS, AUGUST 21-23 
The arrow-headed lines represent the lengths, positions, and directions 
of the paths of meteors as actually seen in the sky Shght errors of 
observation are inevitable, but the radiant point can be fixed with 
considerable accuracy if a sufficiently large number of meteors is 
observed 


had already proved, and there is no doubt 
that certain long continued showers dir- 
ected from positions on or near the eclip- 
tic can be identified with Comets whose 
orbits he comparatively near that of the 
Earth 

Lexeirs Comet of 1770, or its debris 
(for the Comet seems to have ceased to be 
visible), showers Meteors from a radiant 
at about 282°-25° in June, July, and 
August Denmng’s Comet of 1881, yields 
Meteors at end of July and first half of 
August from 303°-10° In the latter case 
the computed distance between the 
cometary orbit and the Earth is rather 
considerable (0 1 = 10 millions of miles), 
but this does not vitiate the accordance, 
as the cometary material may be distri- 
buted over a considerable space 

Daniel’s Comet of 1907, whose orbit 
is Within about six and a half millions of 
miles of the Earth on September 12, 
appears to have originated the shower of 


bright Meteors from 347° -1- 2°, which is visible from about August 25 to September 27 Zanoth’s 
Comet of 1739 has yielded the Meteors from 154° + 40° often observed during last half of October and 


onwards through November and first half of December Other cases might be c^ted but no useful 


purpose would be served by unduly multiplying the evidence , suffice it that the writer is prepanng a 
table wherein will be exhibited a number of comparisons suggestive of close relationship between 


certain cometic and meteonc orbits This 
IS a highly interesting section of Meteonc 
Astronomy and has not been sufficiently 
cultivated and investigated since the late 
Professor A S Herschel devoted himself 
to its study 

It is much to be hoped that recruits 
will be forthcoming not only for the 
theoretical investigation of the various 
problems presented by meteors, but also 
for their practical observation Additional 
workers are greatly needed in vanous 
departments of Astronomy, but in none 
more so than in this branch And here is 
a field in which, without incumng the 
expense of costly apparatus, work of high 
value may be accomplished, all that is 
required being a good view of the sky, the 
ability to make accurate observations, and 



[R 4 s 

RADIANT OF METEORS, OCTOBER 16 


such a measure of patience and enthusiasm 
as will enable the observer to maintain his 
vigils through the long hours of the night 


The paths of meteors are best recorded ou charts drawn (Uke the one 
above) on the ** gnomonic ” projection On such charts all hues 
observed as straight in the heavens are stiU straight, m spite of bemg 
now seen on a flat OTrf ace 





THE PLANET SATURN 

conveys a roufSh idea of the probable appearance of Satuin as seen wth the naked eve fiom one 
?nnM all ^lo^^c to the planc of the imjSs which therefoie are seen almost e^ewise From one of the inner 

appear even more narrow ind linear than depicted above The globe of the planet is ‘leh^tely coloured and generally exh 
scries of parallel dusky belts The rings aie almost pure white in coloui tbee unapier viii / 
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CHAPTER XI 

FINDING THE SCALE OF SPACE 

By Peter Doig, F R A S 

N any science one of the most important requirements is the determination of numerical values 
Astronomers have to face what seems at first glance an insuperable problem of this kind — the 
ascertainment of distances to which it is impossible by the nature of things to apply measunng 
gauges directly The very earliest watchers of the sky " believed all celestial objects to be situated 
at the same distance on the vault of the heavens, but the Greek thinkers began to assign relative 
distances to the Sun, Moon, planets and fixed stars Aristarchus of Samos, who lived about 280 b c*, 
showed that 
the Sun must 
be at least 
nineteen times 
as far off as the 
Moon, which 
estimate is 
much below 
the truth, but 
was a step in 
the direction 
of positive 
knowledge be- 
yond which 
there was no 
advance for a 
long time The 
scale of space 
was not then 
known even in 
the very rough- 
est fashion, 
however , the 
first crude so- 
lutions of the 
problem were 

reserved for the later and possibly less acute intellects of mediaeval times, and that only for such less 
remote celestial objects as those in the Solar System 

The process of finding the distance of a celestial object is essentially the same as is used by a 
surveyor when he desires to find the distance of some inaccessible object such as a mountain In most 
cases measurement in the ordinary way with tape or chain is impossible because of the roughness of 
the intervening country, or because of the impossibility of attaining to the top oi the mountain. For 
example, the summit of Mount Everest is as yet inaccessible, but its distance from a hill station, such 
as Darjeeling, can be found with great accuracy The surveyor proceeds as follows 

From a camp at A the distance is first accurately measured off to camp B, the line between being 
described as the " base line Setting up his theodolite at A he measures the angle between the camp B 
and the mountain peak and then goes to camp B and measures the angle B similarly He then knows 
the length of one side of the triangle and the sizes of two of its angles, and by a very simple calculation 



A. SirUXE'YOR’S “TRIANOIylv” 

The surveyor who wifahcs to fuul the tliatauccof an maaessible point, such as i mountain peak, lays off 
and nieasuies a base Imc between two camps Itoiu ont camp he measures with his thcodohte the 
aii^jle between the mountain peak and the other c'jimp, and then goes to his other station and does 
similarly for the lust uunp and the peak From these two angles and tlie nie'asured length of the base 
hue, the distmiees of the peak from the two campb can be easily calculate^d 
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can derive the third angle C and the dis- 
tances from camp A or camp B to the 
motintain The surveyor does not con- 
cern himself directly with the angle C but 
deals with distances so that he can " tri- 
angulate an entire territory 

By a sustained process of connected 
triangles and accompanying astronomical 
observations for longitudes and latitudes, 
much of the Earth’s surface has been 
mapped out and the shape and dimen- 
sions of our globe closely ascertamed As 
IS well known the shape of the Earth is 
not truly spherical, hut of a flattened 
spheroidal form, so that the diameter 
from pole to pole is 7,900 miles and across 
the equator 7926 7 miles 

The surveyor finds a base line of 
several hundred yards sufficient for deter- 
mmmg most distances, but occasionally 
uses one as long as possible, of several 
miles length, so as to obtain an accurate 
measurement of a very remote object The astronomer, however, reqmres a very much greater base 
hne for the smallest of celestial distances The nearest of the heavenly bodies is the Moon, of which 
the mean distance is 238,860 miles, and for the determination of the size of this great gap the astronomer 
finds a base hne in the Earth itself In this case there are two observatories, the distance between which 
is well known The angle at the Moon and the sides of the triangle can be well determined and from 
them the distance between the centres of the Earth and Moon The parallax " of the Moon is lialf 
the angle which is contained between the hnes connecting the extremities of the Earth's diametei and 
the centre of the Moon and is somewhat less than one degree (fifty-seven minutes approximately) 
The same base hne is used in finding the scale of the Solar System As the diameter of the Earth 
IS but 7,900 miles, we cannot get a longer base than that, and practical considerations limit it to about 
7,000 miles The Sun is more than 13,000 times this distance away and the triangle concerned is 

extremely long and narrow, with the 
angle at the Sun smaller than sixteen 
seconds of arc As a problem of sur- 
veying, the measurement of distance by 
direct observation of the Sun's position in 
the sky is not capable of more accuracy 
than about one part in thirty or forty 
If the stars could he observed close up 
to the Sun and simultaneous observations 
made of its apparent position among 
them as seen from the ends ot our base 
line, the problem would be simple and 
capable of considerable accuracy with 
little effort The Sun would appear 
differently placed with reference to the 
vastly remoter stars, a nearer body 
having a shift (Greek, ‘‘ parallaxis ”) 



EARTH 


This diagram illustrates the method employed bv Eratosthenes 
Observations of the Sun’s altitude at Aleiandna and Syene respec- 
tively gave the number of d^ees of latitude (diown by the angle Z) 
between the two places The actual distance being known m units of 
linear measure, it wus easy to calculate the length of the complete 
360° compnsmg the Farth’s circumference 



Froni} [“ Adolfo Stahl' Leeixm^ 


THE WEEE OF ERATOSTHENFS 
This well, situated at Assouan (the ancient Syene) is said to be the one 
used by Eratosthenes in connection with his famous measurenicnt of 
an arc of the meridian From his observations he obtained the first 
reasonably correct value for the Earth's ciraimferc nee and diameter 
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relative to objects farther away We 
cannot see stars close up to the blazing disc 
of the Sun owing to the overwhelming atmo- 
spheric effect of its radiance, but on rare 
occasions the planet Venus passes across its 
face and at these times has a parallax 
relative to the Sun’s disc 

Two observers on the Earth at a and b 
{see page 452), will see the planet projected 
on different parts of the Sun’s disc The 
observer at h will see the planet cross along 
the line CD, while the observer at a will sec 
it traverse the Sun’s face along the chord 
FG When Venus is between the Earth and 
the Sun (in “inferior conjunction”) its 
distance from the Sun is to its distance 



MHASURINCx THi: DISIANCK OF THE MOON 
Ihis diagram shows a method of measuring the distance of the Moon 
tr and C represent two observatories (say Greenwich and the Cape 
of Good Hope) M is the Moon, Gh and CB are the directions of 
the equator on the sky at the two place=^ The difference of the 
angles MCIi,' and M(jF, which is the same as the angle GMC, 
IS mcasuied and from this angle together with the known lectilmear 
(bstance GC, the distance of the Moon is derived, just as by a 
surveyor in the ease ot an inaccessible terrestrial object 


from the Earth in the proportion seventy-two to twenty-eight This is known from the law disco\ eicd 
by Kepler, which states that the cubes of the distances between the planets and the Sun are proportional 
to the squares of their periods of revolution about him, and it was discovered by that great astronomer 
independently of any knowledge of the actual distances 

The base line or rectilineal distance between a and h is known, and as the ratio between this and 
the line xy is twenty-eight to seventy-two, xy can be computed Ihe ratio of the lengths of the chords 
CD and FG is got from the observed time of crossing of Venus across the Sun and it is then possible to 
calculate the size of the Sun’s disc itself by means of the known distance xy The angular diameter 



An ingenious method of measuring the Sun’b distance in comparison with that ot the Moon w«i.s deviled by Aristarchus 
(b c 2S0) In the above diagram (not to scale) the Moon is shown at the instant it would look half Full from the Earth 
The angle at the Moon must then be a right angle Aristarchus estimated that the First Quarter of the Moon was about twel\ e 
hours shorter than the Second Quartei, so that the Moon was six hours in going to A, or about four degrees of its orbit From 
this he deduced that the distance of the Sun is about nineteen times th it of the Moon, which is much too small , the method 
failing badly because of the inountamoub character of the Moon’s surface, making it impossible to estimate accurately the 

instant when the ]Moon is half I*'ull 
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of the Sun is measured, and to find its distance from the Earth 
we have simply to calculate the distance at which a body of 
known size subtends a given angle 

Certain corrections have to be made for the motion of the 
observers at a and h due to the Earth's movement in its orbit 
and to its rotation The method described is due to Halley 
(1656-1742) who suggested it at a time when it was impossible 
that he should live to see it carried out Another method used 
on the occasion of a transit of Venus was suggested by Dehsle 
(illustrated on page 205), but need not be further described, 
particularly as either method is no longer looked upon as a 
good one for detei mining the solar parallax Owing to various 
causes, chief among which is the so-called black drop " and 
also a troublesome ring of light round the planet evidently 
produced by its atmosphere [see page 211), which render it 
almost impossible to estimate accurately the times of entry 
and exit of the planet on the solar disc, other methods are 
now more relied on In any case the method cannot be again 
applied until the year 2004, which sees the next transit of 
Venus 

Another method, which has been employed with great 
success and a higher degree of accuracy, depends upon the 



The diagram illustrates Hailey’s method of 
utilising the transit of \ cnus for measurement 
of the Sun’s distance The observers on the 
Karth at a and b will see Venus cross the Sun’s 
disc along the chords FG and CD respectively 
The relative length of these chords is got from 
the times taken in the transit The relative 
distances of Venus and the Earth from the Sun 
being known, and also the distance between 
a and h, the length a v can be computed and 
Irom that, and the ratio of the chords FG and 
CD, the actual diameter of the Sun is obtained 
The angular diameter of the Sun is measured, 
and to find its distance from the Earth we have 
simply to calculate the distance at which a body 
of known size subtends a given angle 


PAST AND FUTURE TRANSITS OF VENUS 
Transits of Venus occur in pairs, with eight years between each transit of the pair, 
and intervals of 105 i or 121^ years between the pairs The method of measurmg 
the solar parallax by means of the transits was employed on the occasions of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century transits, but it is doubtful if those of the 
Twenty-first Century wil^ be similarly utilised, as better methods are now known 


measurement of the parallaxes and 
distances from the Earth of some 
of the planets situated at greater 
distances from the Sun than the 
Earth By Kepler's Law above 
described, the dimensions of all the 
orbits of the planets in the Solar 
System are as a consequence deri- 
vable Mars and some of the 
minoi planets or asteroids " have 
been utilised in this way when at 
“ opposition,” % e , on the opposite 
side of us from the Sun and there- 
fore crossing the meridian (due 
south) at midnight 

The parallax of the planet ob- 
served can be determined in the 
same way as that of the Moon, 
either by observations at two dis- 
tant observatories, or by a single 
observer who utilises his displace- 
ment by the Earth’s rotation to 
provide a base line The actual 
measurements involved are the 
angular distances separating the 
minor planet from the background 
stars among which it is apparently 
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Situated These measurements have been made by an instrument called the heliometer, or by 
photography 

The heliometer consists of a telescope which has its object-glass divided into halves along a 
diameter One half can slide along the other and thus produce two separable images By movement 
of the two halves the images of two stars can be superposed in such fashion as to give very accurate 
measurements of distance between them or between a minor planet and a star, the shift of the parts of 
the object-glass being regulated by finely divided screws, one turn of which is equal to a certain small 
angle on the sky 

The great advantage of the photographic method, which is otherwise at least equally accurate, 
is that the astronomer is rendered much more independent of continued fine weather and clear 
skies A photograph can be made in two or three minutes, and with a comparatively short break in 
the clouds far more valuable material can be got than by a whole night's heliometer work, for the 
photograph once secured can be measured and discussed at leisure by day or during cloudy nights 

The minor planet which is 
most valuable for this purpose is 
Eros, discovered m 1898, for 
which, although it is a very small 
body, probably not more than 
twenty miles in diameter, one 
would willingly barter the re- 
maining hundreds of similar 
bodies This is because it moves 
in a very remarkable orbit (illus- 
trated on page 76) lying foi the 
most part within that of Mars, 
very eccentric {i e , departing 
largely from a circle towards an 
oval shape) and approaching the 
Earth on favourable occasions to 
within about 15,000,000 miles 
when it has a large apparent shift 
or parallax with reference to the 
background of fixed stars 

A close approach took place 
in 1900, but not until 1930 and 
1937 will there be similarly 
favourable opportunities again 



tllh “BXyA.CK DROr’» 

It was Lvpcctcci by lluUey Ih it it would be possible to observe the lublaiit of 
contact between the disc of Venus and the cdjj;e of the Sun withm about a second of 
tunc Unfortunately, the formition of a “ l)laek drop” takes place instead of 
a round disc inaily touehini? the edge of the Snii, the time of re«.il contact being 
doubtful by as much as ten or liflecn sec onds 


The 1900 opposition " was used to obtain the most accurate value for the solar parallax as yet 
derived By co-operation of a number of observatories using visual and photographic means a value of 
the solar parallax (or angle subtended at the Sun’s distance by the Earth’s semi-diamcter) was 
obtained of 


8 80 seconds of arc 

This corresponds closely to a mean distance of the Sun of 92,900,000 miles, which is probably correct 
within about 150,000 miles cither way , according to very recent work, however, this parallax may 
be rather on the large side 

There are reasons for believing, however, that the most accurate value of this fundamental constant 
of Astronomy will be obtained by other and less direct methods Some of these are of sufficient interest 
to be briefly referred to 

One general method is by the disturbing effects of the planets’ gravitation on each other’s motions, 
or of the Sun on the Moon's movements Another depends on the mutual disturbances of the Earth 
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and Moon The Earth’s centre revolves in a small orbit round the centre of gravity of the Earth- 
Moon system From the measured distance of the Moon and the ratio of its mass to that of the 
Earth, this orbit is found to have a radius of about 3,000 miles As a result of the Earth’s motion 
in this small orbit the Sun appears periodically displaced to one side or the other in its apparent yearly 
circuit of the sky, from the place he would occupy if the Earth were not thus disturbed by the Moon 
The consequent angular displacement of the Sun having been measured, astronomers then learn the 
angle which 3,000 miles subtends at the Sun’s distance, and from that can derive the distance by a 
simple calculation 

Another way of measurement of the scale of the Solar System has been derived from observation 
of Jupiter and his family of moons When that planet is farthest from the Earth, on the other side 
of the Sun, there is an apparent delay m the times of the eclipses of his moons by the shadow of the 
planet compared with those occasions when the Earth and Jupiter are on the same side of the Sun, and 
therefore closer together by something like the width of the Earth’s orbit This was an unexplained 
phenomenon until the Danish astronomer Romer suggested in 1675 that it was due to the time taken 
by light to travel over the additional space By experimental work with rotating mirrors and other 



projected wholly within the Sun’s limb the edge of her disc is encroached upon to an appreciable c^-tent b> the 
erfects of irradiation and diffraction, so that she appears somewhat smaller than she really is When, however, her true limb 
is in contact with that of the Sun the causes of this encroachment are no longer operative at that point, and we bcc a portion 
of her disc that was not seen before This naturally appears in the form of an excrescence, and is known as the “ black drop ” 


devices the velocity of light has been found to be 186,325 miles per second, and from the delay in the 
times of the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons the diameter of the Earth’s orbit can he deduced 

The knowledge of the velocity of light can also be applied to the problem of the Sun’s distance by 
means of the phenomenon known as the aberration of light ” As a result of the fact that the propa- 
gation of light is not instantaneous, a star is slightly displaced from its true position in the sky Each 
star appears to revolve once a year in a small elliptic path about its average position One situated 
in the plane of the Earth’s orbit merely oscillates on either side of a mean, position and the breadth 
of the ellipse grows until it becomes a circle at the pole of the ecliptic 

The fact that the velocity of the Earth in its orbital motion round the Snn forms a sensible fraction 
of the velocity of light is the cause of this aberration, which may be understood by a simple illustration 
When an object is let fall down the centre of a vertically disposed tube, it will go straight to the bottom 
without touching the side, if the tube is at rest If a forward movement is given to the tube, however, 
the object would only pass down its centre without to^chlng the side providing the tube were inclined 
at an angle So it is with light coming from a star and passing down the tube of a telescope on a moving 
Earth The telescope has to be pointed slightly away from the true direction of the star 
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PARAI,I,4.X OF A MINOR PI,ANET 
The distance of a minor pHnet (M) from the Karth is found by measuring 
its position with lefcrence to the background of fixed stars (S and S') 
To observers at O and O' (or to a single observer carried by the EJarth’s 
rotation from O to O' the planet and the stars behind it have a differ ent 
configuration, and from this apparent displacement and the known 
relative distances of the planet and the Earth from the Sun, the solar 
paiaHax can be found with more accuracy than by the Transit of Venus 

method 


When the small ellipses are measured, 
the angle is found to be somewhat less 
than twenty and a half seconds of arc 
By a simple calculation it is found that 
the velocity of light must be very nearly 
10,000 times the speed of the Earth in 
its orbit, which thus comes out at about 
eighteen and a half miles per second 
The circumference of the orbit in miles 
IS therefore eighteen and a half times the 
number of seconds in a year and the 
semi-diameter, or distance of the Sun, is 
easily deduced 

Another indirect method of ascer- 


taining the distance of the Sun is based on investigations of the velocities of the stars in the line of 
sight as revealed by the displacements of the lines in their spectra At one season of the year, the 
Earth in its orbital movement is approaching a star, while six months later it is receding from it 
Determinations of these motions of approach and recession with reference to a number of stars can be 
made and an accurate knowledge of the Earth's orbital speed derived from which the circumference 
and radius of the orbit are calculated This method is susceptible of very great accuracy and increasing 
precision in the solar parallax value, as instrumental means improve and greater numbers of stars 
are utilised 

The same method has recently been applied to the changing velocity of the Earth itself As the 
orbit is eccentric, the Earth is sometimes approaching the Sun (July to December) and sometimes 
receding from the Sun (December to July) 


These motions of approach and recession are 
shown in the displacements of lines in the Solar 
Spectrum, and when they are measured and 
discussed the scale of the orbit can be calcu- 
lated A similar method can also be applied to 
the radial velocities of the other planets 

The space which has been occupied in the 
foregoing discussion is justified by the very 
great importance of the problem of the Sun’s 
distance It is the fundamental datum of 
Astronomy — the unit of space, any error in the 
estimation of which is multiplied and repeated 
in many different ways, both in the dimensions 
of the Solar System and in those of the uni- 
verse in general The number which represents 
it IS involved in almost every calculation of dis- 
tances or masses, of sizes and densities either 
of planets or their satellites, or of the stars 
Its determination has been referred to as one 
of the noblest problems of the science, and great 
expenditure of human effort and wealth has 
been made in attempts at its solution 

It IS also among the most difficult tasks of 
the astronomer, involving as it does, in the 
direct methods, an attempt to measure an angle 



SHEEPSHANKS EQUATORIAIy, CAMBRIDGE 
OBSERVATORY 

This telescope was used very successfully lu the determination of 
the solar parallax by photographs of Eros in 1899 and 1900 
It IS a modification of the “coud6,” or dbowed, type of equatorial 
The tube itsdf acts as the polar axis, so that the eye end (inside 
the building) remains stationary, but for rotation This makes 
observation very comfortable and convenient 
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about equal to that subtended by a halfpenny 2,000 feet 
from the eye, within about a thousandth part of its value 
The scale of the entire Solar System follows very simply 
from the relation between periods of revolution and distances 
already mentioned, and in the case of the planet Neptune, 
we have the largest distance from the Sun which is thus 
directly derived — about thirty times the distance of the 
Earth from the Sun, an enormous gap over which the sun- 
hght takes over four hours to pass, although the speed of 
hght IS such as would encircle the Earth’s equator more than 
seven times in a second ’ 

Great as this is, it pales into insignificance beside the 
distances of the stars When we come to the investigation 
of stellar remoteness no base hne on the Earth is long enough, 

and we must use somethmg much greater The Earth makes this base line for us in its orbit round 
the Sun, and, large as it is, it is all too small for the purpose 

If the position of the star chosen for the investigation is determined in the sky as accurately as 
possible, say m the month of March, and then again after an interval of six months in September, the 
other end of the base hne of 185,800,000 miles will have been attained, and if a difference is found m 
the positions as observed, the star’s distance can be found The parallax of a star is the angle made 
at the star by the radius of the Earth’s orbit, or, to put it in another way, is the angle which would be 
occupied by a line 92,900,000 miles long at the Sun when seen from the star in question 

The shght movement in the position of the star is found by measures between it and fainter and 
probably more distant stars, though this is an assumption which is not always true, as is proved by 
the occasional negative results for parallax, which indicate either that the chosen star is really farther 
away than the average of the fainter comparison stars used, or that the parallax is too small to be 
within the limits of error in the measurements 


[TT B Sfeavenson 

“ PARAI,I,ACTIC ” SHIFT OF MARS 
When Mars is close to the Earth his apparent 
position among the stars vanes with the position 
of the observer on the Earth, or with the motion 
given to a smgle observer m a few hours by the 
Earth’s rotation The amount of shift (BC) in 
rdation to a companson star (A) gives a measure 
of the distance of the planet, ^ler taking into 
account the distance moved bv the observer 


The determination of stellar parallax is comparatively simple but for the extreme minuteness of the 



ABERRATION OF EIGHT 

The diagram illustrates the effect on a star’s apparent position 
of the Earth’s motion m its orbit A star s would appear m the 
direction As if the Earth were at rest at A , actually it is seen 
at a, sUghtly ahead of its place, and in a year descnbes a small 
orbit on the sky, abed corresponding to the pomts A BCD 
m the perspective view of the Earth’s orbit 


quantities concerned An idea of their 
smallness may be gained from the statement 
that if two railway lines starting in London, 
met in Newcastle instead of keeping parallel 
all the way, the angle between them would 
be of the order of magnitude to be measured 
in finding the distance of the nearest stars 
There is no star known for which the 
parallax is as great as one second of arc , a 
second of arc is less than one millionth of the 
distance round the circumference of a circle, 
and IS the angle subtended by a tennis ball 
about eight miles away or by a six-foot man 
at 250 miles distance 

Yet 92,900,000 miles looks smaller than 
this when seen from the distance of the very 
nearest of all the stars of which the parallax 
has been measured This is “ Proxima 
Centauri,” a faint star situated near to and 
physically connected with the bright double 
star a Centauri, one of the brightest stars in 
the southern sky, which is itself the next 
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nearest known The parallax of “ Proxima is seventy- nine hundredths of a second, corresponding 
to about twenty-four billion miles distance, or a light journey of four and one-tenth years 

The processes used in measuring these very small angles are similar to what has already be<="n 
described for the minor planets, although the stellar parallaxes are very much smaller The older 
methods used were those depending upon astronomical instruments which measure the places of the 
stars with great accuracy — the meridian circle, the micrometer and also the hehometer So minute 
are the quantities to be measured that the instruments themselves, although made with graduated 
scales and screws of almost superhuman precision of workmanship, have to be tested for their errors 
which are then used as corrections to the results Not only the instruments have to be analysed in 



From a Drattmg by] 


BXPIyANATION OF “ ABBFRATION ’ 


[W H Stcavenson 


It IS a familiar fact that the apparent direction of the drops in a shower of rain is altered by the motion of a person walkmg 
or nmnmg through it The angle at which the drops appear to faU depends upon tlie ratio between the velocity of their descent 
and the motion of the observer In the case of Bight the speed of the B'arth in its orbit is small compared with the enormous 
velocity of 186,000 miles per second, so that the change of apparent direction is small But the principle is the samQ, and our 
telescopes (like the man’s umbrella) must be directed slightly ahead of the place where the star would appear if we were stai lonary 
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this way, however, but also the personal errors of the observers which 
vary from one individual to another 

The conditions under which the observations are made have to be 
kept the same as far as possible Even after all these precautions 
there are outstanding discrepancies in the best results, which are 
often of the same order of size as the quantities to be measured 
While these visual methods have given very valuable service, photo- 
graphy is to-day much the better for stellar parallax work 

If two photographs of the same region are taken six months apart, 
the shift of the “ parallax star ” can be measured with reference to a 
number of comparison stars, by means of a microscope Minute 
precautions must be taken with this method also, as the quantities 
to be measured on the photographic plate are generally only a few 
hundred thousandths of an inch 

To form an idea of what is now being done with large photographic 
telescopes in stellar parallax work, the reader may imagine two 
plumbdines five feet apart They are sensibly parallel but of course 
actually would meet, if produced, at the centre of the Earth The 
angle between them is only one-twentieth of a second, yet angles of 
this size are now being measured in photographic work with an 
accuracy of nearly one-fifth of their size, t e , one-hundredth of a second of arc > About fifty years ago 
the then Astronomer Royal (Sir George Airy) referred to an angle ten times this size as the “ smallest 
thing in the world ” , considerable progress has evidently been made f 

A great deal of care is required in taking the photographs and m measuring them The small images 
of the stars have to be as accurately round as possible so that the centres can be estimated to within 
a fiftieth or a hundredth of their diameters To make for the necessary accuracy, the telescope must 
be guided as perfectly as possible in following the stars in their motion across the sky due to the Earth's 
rotation The photographic image of the parallax star should not be larger than the comparison stars, 
and as it is usually brighter, this is effected by the use of a rotating shutter partly covering the image 



PARAI,I,AX OF A STAR 

The 185,800,000 miles width of the Earth’s orbit makes a base line from each side of which a star is observed at an mterval 
of SIX months Half the angular displacement with reference to the famter and remoter background stars is called the 

“ annual relative parallax ” 



UF^SURINTG THE SPEI’^D OF 
EIGHT 

A tooth^^d wheel, revolving rnpidh 
in front of a lamp, was used b\ 
Fizeau to measure the velocity of 
Eight A distant mirror sent back 
the ravs that passed between the 
teeth, and by notmg the velocity of 
rotation wherebv the returning ra> 
could ]ust be caught on the next (or 
some later) tooth, the speed at which 
the light had travelled could easih 
be deduced 
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of the star and thus lessening the quantity of light received from it on the photographic plate, or by 
local chemical treatment of the plate or other means 

The best modern parallax determinations made by the most skilful observers employing powerful 
telescopes (ranging from 20 to 100 inches diameter) are yielding reliable parallaxes for stars up to 
200 light-years distance, corresponding to a parallax of sixteen- thousandths of a second of arc Greater 


distances than this are not at 
present accurately measurable 
directly, owing to the unavoid- 
able errors of observation, which 
are then comparable in si^e 
with the parallaxes themselves 
In short, the base line of the 
Earth’s orbit is too small for the 
direct measurement of greater 
distances with present instru- 
ments and methods Several 
observatories arc devoting 
themselves largely to this line 
of work, howevei, and as a 
result of their labours there are 
now over 1,200 reliable paral- 
laxes measured in this way, 
which number is increasing at 
the rate of about 200 per 
annum 

It may be well at this stage 
to explain what the astronomer 
means when he estimates the 
accuracy of a result by what ho 
terms its probable error " It 
can be illustrated in a simple 
way Let the reader suppose 
that he is gi\cn the task of 
measuring the length of a held 
with an ordinary foot-rule, and 
asked to get as accurate a result 
as possible With this in view 
he will realise that a number of 
separate measurements of the 
field laboriously undertaken 
and then averaged will give a 
better result than one measure- 
ment however carefully per- 
formed If he makes, say, 
twenty sets of measurements it 
will be found that no two of 
them will agree but that some 
are several inches larger or 
smaller than the average of the 
twenty 



Dtawwg by [XV H Steavenson, 

i>RiNeix>i,K OF rim heIvIomftkr 


The hcliottieter was devised ()Ui^ni£ill> for measuring the diameter of the Sun, whence 
its name It has also been used for measuring angles which are loo large to be leadily 
compassed by the oidinar> eye piece micrometer The object glass is divided into 
two portions, capable of sliding on one another Kach forms its own set of images, 
like a complete lens, and thc^se images can be displaced with legard to one another 
bv sliding the two halves of the object glass The lower half of the diagram shows 
how, in measuring the distance between two objects, the two halves of the lens have 
to be rdativelv shifted through the same distance ^AB) as that which separates 
the images of the objects The distance AB is read off on a scale when tiie two 
pairs of images are separated to the extent shown 
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This average would be the most probable 
value for the length of the field, and from the 
deviations of all the separate twenty measure- 
ments a surveyor could calculate a quantity 
which he would call the probable error ” of 
the result This quantity is to some extent a 
measure of the accuracy of the work Mani- 
festly a probable error based on a hundred 
measurements would be smaller than one got 


COMPARISON STARS 



PARALLAX I# I STAR 


from twenty sets and one from twenty carefully- 
made measurements would be smaller than that 
derived from twenty not so precisely under- 
taken 

This probable error, however, is not neces- 
sarily the true measure of the correctness of the 
result It is a measure of the accidental errors, 
but not of any error which may be constantly 
present, such as would be involved in the use of 
a foot-rule which was slightly too long or too 
short, or in some systematically defective 
manner of applying the foot-rule 

In the same way the astronomer’s '‘probable 


s a 

COMPARISON STARS 

STEIyl^AR PARAEEAX BY PHOTOGRAPHY 
Two photographs are taken, at an interval of several months, 
and in each case the position of the image of the near star is 
measured with regard to a number of famter surroundmg stars, 
which are presumed to be more distant At Greenwich the 
method has been adopted of cutting fine Imes with a diamond 
on a separate plate of glass near the position of each star 
The glass plate is then used as a standard of reference, being 



From Bryant's “ History of Astronomy ”1 

[By permission of Messrs Me*hue i & Co , Ltd 


BESSEE (1784r— 1846) 


To Bessel we owe the first reliable measure of a 


placed in contact with each of the tWo photographs successively, 
the measures m each case bemg made relative to the engraved 
lines 

errors” are not necessanly the true ones -there may 
be (or rather, there certainly are) “ systematic errors ” 
also Both kinds of error are being lessened as time 
passes, by the use of better instruments and superior 
methods of work, but nevertheless are yet present to such 
an extent as to render of little value very small parallaxes 
of the order of one-hundredth of a second or so, when 
obtained by the usual direct methods of measurement 
Our twenty-five nearest neighbours are contained 
within a sphere with the Sun at the centre, across which 
light would take thirty- two and a half years to pass It 
is probable that there are few, if any, others in this great 
volume If we enlarge the sphere to sixty-five light-years 
diameter there are over 100 known, although there are 
very probably nearly another 100 more in this volume 
for which the distances are not yet determined, particu- 
larly in the southern skies, which are not yet so well 
explored for parallax as those regions dealt with by the 
more numerous northern observatories 

Many of these stars are binaries, two suns revolving 
in great orbits about a common centre of gravity It is 
of interest to note that the number of binaries in the 


star’s distance His measurement of the parallax volume of Space referred to, bears about the same ratio 


of 61 Cygni with the Konigsbiirg heliometer m 
1838 marks the beginnmg of our acairate knowledge 
of the scale of the sidereal universe 


to the number which are single stars, as that found for 
the stars generally In the twenty-five stars nearest to 
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the Sun there is a great diversity of real brightness The most luminous star among them is Sinus, 
which gives a light output about twenty-eight times that of the Sun, and the faintest is Proxima 
Centauri, which shines with only about one-seventeen- thousandth of the Sun’s light In a later section 
of this work will be found a description of the division of the stars by their luminosities or total light 
output, into two classes, the “giants ” and “ dwarfs” There are no stars which can be properly 
described as giants (although Sinus almost deserves the name) until a greater distance than the sphere 
containing the twenty-five nearest stars has been passed, the Sun itself being a dwarf star 

So far we have only dealt with the effect of the observer’s motion, when carried round the Sun 
m the Earth's orbit, upon the apparent position of a star For over 200 years, since Halley detected 
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PARAI,I,ACTIC SHIFT OF “PROXIMA CENTAUR! ’ 

This diagram shows the effect of the swing of the Earth in its orbit round the Sun on the apparent position on the 
sky of the nearest star, Proxima Centauri The angular distance from a neighbouring and very remote star is measured at 
intervals and plotted down The straight dotted line shows these distances without the effect of the Earth’s motion m its 
orbit , the wavmg line shows this effect, which repeats itself with a period of twelve months 
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AN angi;e of one degree 

To an observer at A the two stars on the right appear separated by ]ust one degree, or one three hundred-and sixtieth part 
of a circle The inclination between the two directions appears small enough, but astronomers are accustomed to measure 
accurately angles as small as a hundredth of a second of arc This mmute angle is only one three himdred-and-si\ty-thou‘^ndth 

of that shown m our illustration ' 

in 1718 the changes in position in the sky of Arctnnis, Procyon and Sinus since ancient times, it has 
been known that the stars also are moving When accurately determined positions of the stars, made 
at considerable intervals ol time, are compared with each other, it is found that some have changed 
their position m the sky by appreciable amounts This change in position is termed the star’s proper 
motion ” 

Although stellar proper motions are very minute, it is clear that after a sufficient lapse of time the 
familiar configurations in the heavens will be much disturbed except where the stars concerned are 
moving together In the Plough, for example, the five intermediate stars of the seven are moving 
m approximately parallel lines, although the star at each end is moving in another direction Thus 
there was no Plough for the men of the Stone Age, and there will not be one for our descendants 
thousands of years hence Associated with the five stars mentioned are a number of others close to 
them in apparent position and also some scattered widely over the sky, of which the most notable is 
Sinus These stars form a great cluster, the members of which are travelling together through space 

although separated by enormous dis- 
tances 

By a similar community of proper 
motion astronomers have been able to 
recognise a number of groups, the Taurus 
cluster, the Pleiades, the stars in Orion, 
those in the Beehive (Praesepe), and a 
numerous scattered group of stars of 
great luminosity in the constellations 
Scorpius and Centaurus The members 
of these clusters are physically related 
and the methods of estimating their 
distances will be referred to later 

When the proper motions of a 
number of stars distnbuted over the 
heavens were studied, it was noticed that 
while there was a considerable amount 
of random movement in all directions, 
yet there was a strong tendency for the 
motions to be directed towards a par- 
ticular point on one side of the sky and 
away from a point directly opposite on 
the other side The astronomer who was 
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THE MINUTENESS OF PARAI^EAX ICFASURES 


This illustration gives some idea of the mmuteness of the quantities 
actually measured m detennming stellar parallaxes by the photographic 
method A second of arc on one of the Greenwich parallax plates is 
about one third of the diameter of a single human hair , and yet 
displacements of stars are measured correct to one hundredth of this 
mmute angle 
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first to explain this as due to a motion of translation of the Solar System in space, was Sir William 
Herschel in 1783 His conclusion was that the point of the sky from which the stars appear to be 
separating is the one towards which we are moving, and that the opposite point to which the stars 
generally appear 
to converge was 
the direction from 
which we are re- 
ceding m space 
The apparent 
motions of the 
stars are theie- 
fore made up of 
their own indi- 
vidual move- 
ments, combined 
with that of the 
Sun reversed The 
earlier investiga- 
tors, who corrob- 
orated Herschel’s 
results as regards 
the direction of 
movement, could 
not determine the 
speed of transla- 
tion In order to 
do this the dis- 
tances of the stars 
would require to 
be known so that 
the angular mo- 
tions could be 
turned into linear 
movements 

In considering 
the proper mo- 
tions of the stars 
it must be remem- 
bered that our 
observations do 
not give the true 
direction or 
amount of the en- 
tire motion, but 
merely that part 
of it which ap- 
pears as a change 

in position of the star in a plane at right angles to the line joining it and the observer Of the 
component of motion m the “ line of sight nothing was known until the application of the spectro- 
scope to the problem By the displacements in the lines of the spectra of the stars, we are now able 



From “ Astronomy for All ”] \Fy permission of Messrs Cassell & Co, I H 

A MFRlDIAN CIRCUS 

This 1*3 the type of mstrument whereby the aijpareiit positions of stars in the sk\ art determined with 
great precision For this purpose it is piovidcd with circles divided ver> accurately on silver or gold 
and the divisions are read by means of microscopes Continuously repeated ob^'CrvatJons of the same 
stars vear after year have provided data tor calculating the proper motions of the brighter stars, but 
those of the fainter ones aie now genenilly deduced from the. measurt nieiit of photographs 
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to measure accurately the speed m miles per second with which a star appears to be approaching to or 
receding from us As in the case of angular proper motions, the observed speed m the line of sight, or 
radial velocity, is that of the star and the component of solar motion in its direction 

From observations of radial velocities of stars in all parts of the sky, it has nov been found that the 
Solar System is moving with reference to the system of the surrounding stars, with a speed of 
about 12 1 miles per second towards a point on the borders of the constellations Lyra and 
Hercules not far from the bright star Vega This velocity will carry us about 382 million miles in a 
year, so that the stars near us at the present time are generally a different set from those previously 
occupying the solar neighbourhood, and m the future others will take their place 

This motion provides us in the course of time with a much greater base line than the diameter of the 





MOTIONS OF XHF STARS IN THF PI^OUGH 

This diagram shows on an exaggerated scale the motions m the sky of the Plough and neighbouring stars All but Alpha and 
Fta are movmg together through space, and are situated at a distance from the Earth which Eight, movmg at 186,300 miles 

per second would take about eighty years to traverse ’ 

Earth's orbit, for the measurement of stellar distances A star which would shift its position in the 
sky by only one-hundredth of a second of arc while the Earth in its orbit moved from one side to the 
other of the Sun, would show a shift of nearly two seconds, after the lapse of 100 years, from the motion 
of the Sun through space, and two seconds of arc is an angle which although very small, is much easier 
to measure than one-hundredth of a second Similarly, the small proper motions of the stars which 
are too minute to be seen in a year's time become noticeable in a century, and the careful observations 
of several generations of astronomers have provided us with the changes in position from which are 
derived the motions of the stars across our line of vision which are termed their proper motions 

This new base line enables us to determine the average distances of groups of stars on the assump- 
tion that the different stars are movmg in random directions and that therefore their individual motions 
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cancel each other in taking the average From studies of this kind, we have been able to get reliable 
information regarding the distances of the great clusters and groups of stars and as a*^consequence to 
penetrate farther into space than by the direct measurement of individual parallaxes 

For example, we may j&nd the average parallax of the stars of a particular grade of brightness by 



the; t\ve;nt\ ehe nearest stars. 

Our nearest twenty five stellar neighbours (eight which are double) are here shown at their relative distances Their total 
brightnesses vary from twenty-eight times (Sinus) to about a seventeen-thousandth (Provima) of the Sun The relative si/es 
of the stars are approvamately as shown but are exaggerated enormously in companson with their distances apart 

the use of this base line. As is described In another chapter, the stars are graded in stellar magnitudes » 
those visible to the^aked eye being included in the first six magnitudes or so 

Taking each class and dealing with that part of their proper motions which is a reflex of the trans- 
lation of the Solar System through space, averages as follow have been determined It should be borne 
in mind that there is a great diversity of brightness in the stars, and that consequentlv those which are 
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classed together in a particular grade of 
apparent brightness are really at extremely 
varying distances The figures given are 
therefore only rough averages ^Meanwhile 
it will be as well to note that (as will be 
described in the chapter on Giant and 
Dwarf Suns) the redder stars have a much 
greater diversity of brightness and distance 
for a given apparent magnitude than the 
whiter ones 


First magnitude 

80 light-years 

Second ,, 

100 

Third 

135 

Fourth 

170 

Fifth 

215 

Sixth ,, 

280 


There is another method by which the 
measured proper motions and radial veloci- 
ties are utilised to give average distances of 


From ** Aslronomv f(tr pefnusi,wn of A/tssrs Ca^stll <& Co, Ltd 

OHION TODAY AND AtUvS HKNCK 
The propel of itn indjyMual Htiirs will, m the course of imnv 

thonsjuaH of NiaiH, vomphtth the whole constellation and 

nndir It n tin h niilikt 1h< familial fonu we know to day „ _ 

gioups of Stars IN‘ih«ips a simple illustration will help us in making clear the means by w^hich this is 
(loiU‘ riu‘ leadei ma\ unagim‘ himself at sea and that all round aie a 
numlH‘1 ot V( i\ distant bo.its moving <it landom in all directions With 
<i telescope the motions (Mu lie studied and tabulated so that we could 
say, ftir <‘\ample, tliat the boats wer<^ moving on an average perhaps ten 
degiet's of an pi i hour across tlu‘ held of view This by itself would not 
tell us anv’thmg about the distance of the boats 

It, howesei, we knew that the actual rate of movement across our 
tu^ld ot \ u*vv weie on the average five miles per hour, some moving faster 
<in<l some slowi r, then the jiroblein would be to find how far away an 
objtTt must he so tlnit a hasi* hue of hve miles must look like ten degrees 
rh{‘ answH'i would Ih‘ that the boats must be, on the average, about 
twimty-eight miles irom us Some might be much closer and others much 
farther awav. hut if then average movement across the field of our 
telescope w<‘ie ten degiees pii hour and we were able to find that their 
average aitual movement was live miles m an hour, we should be able 
to asi'ertain tiien .ivirage distance as given above 

In the eas(‘ oi thi stars the problem is more complicated than in the 
simple ilhtstiation, as tlu^ obsiTVer is m motion due to the translation 
of the Sohir System The value of the Sun’s own motion through space 
must theietme hi* i Innmated from the observed radial velocities of t e 
stars and that part only of the proper motions used which is not affected 

by thi‘ jomnev of tin* Sun through space 

'J'hi' ini'aMirfini‘nt of tlw distance's of dusters of stars such as those 
mcntiom d in .in c.iilicr }).ir.ignipli is made by a vaiiation of this m«ho 
In the c.ise of the Taunis Moving Cluster, which consists of a number ot 
stars of about the touitli magnitude and faintei situated mainy in 
constc'll.it ion 1 aunis w ith the Hyades cluster nearly at its centre, common 
projiei inotioiis liave Ims'II known for some time When ^ 
are shovVii graplmalh .. stnking fe.iture presents itself They are au 
appari'ntlv loiueiging to a point in the sky about hve egrees eas 



From ''Astronomy for 4.11 ’] 

\By ptt mission of 
Messrs Cassell & Co , Lid 

CHANGES IN THE PLOUGH 
IN 200,000 YL 
The middle picture shows the 
Plough as it appears to us 
to day, the ai row s mdicatuig the 
directions in which the individ- 
ual stars are iiio\ing The 
motions are too slight to make 
any obvious change in the shape 
of the group in a short time 
but the upper and low er pictures 
show the effect of the movement 
100,000 years hence and 100,000 
} ears ago respectivelj 
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the bright red star Betelgeuse 
An exactly similar con- 
verging motion IS observed in 
the case of the apparent paths 
of a flock of birds or squadron 
of aeroplanes which are flying 
across our line of sight and at 
the same time receding from us 
Now the receding radial veloci- 
ties have been spectroscopically 
measured for a number of the 
stars concerned, and conse- 
quently we can calculate the 
true paths of the stars of the 
cluster in space assuming that 
they are really parallel and that 
their convergence is only appar- 
ent and due to their recess on 
from us We can then compute 
the distance of the cluster as 
about 130 light-years and also 
its dimensions assuming the 
shape to be roughly spherical 
The diameter would appear to 
be about fifty light-years oi 
nearly twelve times the dis- 
tance separating the Sun and 
the nearest star Independent 
measures of parallax of some of 
the stars by various methods 
corroborate these values By 

this and other methods referred to later, the distances for well-known clusters and groups of stars 
have been found as below — 
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A RUNAWAY STAR 

An insigiufiL'int stai m Ophiuchus, between the ninth and tenth magnitude, was 
shown by Barnard in 1016 to ha^e the largest proper motion 'vet known This 
motion amounts to 10 1 seconds ot aic per year, enpugh to displace the star a ^loon’s 
breadth in about 100 jears The chart above will enable anj observei to find the 
stai (with a small telescope) aftei ideutitying the star C6 Ophiuchi on a stai chait 
The motion in se\ait\ \ears is indicated b\ a dotted hue 


Cluster or Grouf 


Approximate Distance, 
Light-Years 


Stars m the Plough 80 

Stars in Taurus Group (including Hyades) 130 

Stars m constellation Coma Berenices 290 

Moving Group in Perseus 350 

The Pleiades 350 

The Beehive (Praesepe) 400 

Stars in constellation Orion 600 


As m the case of the problem of measuring the Sun*s distance, there are some indirect ways of 
getting at the distances of the stars in addition to those based on the apparent shift of the stars in the 
sky caused by motion of the Earth m its orbit, of the Solar System in its translation through space, 
or of the stars themselves There is, for instance, the method based on photometry or light 
measurement 

It is an everyday experience that the brilliancy with which lights appear to us, a row of street lamps 
for example, depends upon the actual brightness of the lamp (its candle-power) and upon its distance 
from us Similarly, a star’s apparent brightness is dependent upon these two factors of real luminosity 
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and distance Since the apparent intensity of a light varies mveisely as the square of its remoteness 
from us (twice as far meaning one-quarter the light, and so on) it would be a simple matter to determine 
the distance of a star if we knew both its actual and its apparent output of light 

For the purpose of expressing the difference in apparent brilliancy of the stars, astronomers have 
adopted a scale, the unit of which is called the magnitude, each magnitude differing from the next 
higher or lower on the scale in the ratio ot 2 512 to 1 This number appears rathei an awkward one to use 
but has certain advantages mathematically and is founded on an adopted ratio ot 100 between the 
lights of an average first magnitude star and one five magnitudes fainter In order that a star will 
shine one magnitude fainter it would require to be put at 1 585 times its previous distance, this number 
being the square root of 2 512 Or, inversely, a star brought nearer so that it shone one magnitude 
brighter, would be at about sixty-three per cent of its former distance 

These relationships assume that there is an unobstructed passage of light through space For 
example, if a row of street lamps is observed through a mist or fog, those farthest from the eye are 
dimmed to a greater extent than those nearer at hand, and we might consider them to be more remote 
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AVHX OF lllli SUN’S WAY 

The Sun and its attendant tram of pjanet^s aie moving through space at about twelve miles pci ‘Second The direction of 
this movement has been computed from the motions of the stais on the sky On the one "ide of the sky those stars to which 
we are approaching appeal to open out , on the opposite side* those we arc leaving appear to close up, pist as trees appear to 
do to a man moving through a forest The* ciosses show the fioint to which the movenieiit directed, according to various 

astionomers 
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than they really are if we made no allowance for the absorption of light For some time astronomers 
were of the opinion that there was evidence of a diminution of stellar light in its transit through space 
by the action of some sort of celestial fog or through want of perfect elasticity in the ecther, but the 
most recent research would indicate that the loss, if any, is quite inappreciable, except in parts of 
the sky where certain obscuring clouds are to be found 

Until quite recently it was not possible, howexer, to estimate the parallax of a star by photometric 
methods There was no means whereby stars could be graded m regard to their true luminosities, all 
that could be said 
being that their 
light outputs var- 
ied very greatly 
irom one star to 
another In the 
next two chapters, 

*‘The Message of 
Starlight'' and 
“Giant and Dwarf 
Suns," a desenp- 
tion will be given 
of the modern dis- 
coveiy which en- 
ables us to make 
fairly close esti- 
mates of the real 
luminosity of any 
star of a particular 
colour or type of 
spectrum, andfrom 
this development 
in knowledge, it is 
now possible to 
obtain an idea of 
distance of stars 
and objects in 
cases where the 
remoteness is far 
beyond the possi- 
bilities of direct 
parallax work 
Parallaxes found 
by this method are 
referred to as 

“ spectral paral- ^ 

laxe-, ” depending as they do on the identification of the spectral types of the stars concerned in 
the case of stars which are too faint for determination of their spectral type, we are able to de- 
termine their colours by the use of coloured screens superposed over specially sensitised photographic 
plates These colour values can also be related with some preasion to luminosity of the stars 
concerned and information as to distances be thereby obtained 

Another mdirect method of the greatest value and importance is that devised by t e enoan 
astronomer W S Adams, of Mount Wilson, California From an examination of the spectra of stars 
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Drmving by] EJARTH’S PATH IN SPACE 

The result ot its orbital motion, combiiiul with the bodily translation of the Smi and 
Solar System is that the Earth’s path lu space, relative to the visible hcav ens as a whole, is in the 
Lture of a hdix, or corkscrew The con^^idcrablc. extent of the solar motion in a single 
to scale on the above diagram, and it wiU readily be seen that it must provide a very respectable 
base line for parallax determinations after the lapse of i number of >ears 




TAURUS MOMNG CUUSTCR 

A.bout fortv stars are known to have apparent converging movements towards a point east of the bright red star Betelgeuse By these movements and the velocity in 
the hue of sight measured by the spectroscope, the distance of the group has been foimd to be such that hght takes 130 5 ^ears to travel fiom these stars to us 
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\ “PI^ANFTARY” NUBUIyA 
This type of nebula consists of 
a shell or globe of gas, 
generally with a star like 
nucleus at the centre The 
presence of this nucleus affoi els 
for measurement a wcll- 
definc I point, such as is lack- 
ing in most other tjpes ol 
nebuli Hence it has btfii 
possible to measure the paral- 
laxes of several “ planet<irics ” 
The distance of the out above 
is found to be about KK) 
light >cars 


oi known distances it has been found that the intensities of certain of the 
lines in their spectra vary with the true luminosity of the star If these 
lines aie studied in the spectra of stars for which the distance is required, 
the real light output can be closely estimated, and this, in conjunction 
with the star’s apparent brightness, at once furnishes the data for com- 
puting the distance We have here a method which, although depending 
fundamentally on direct parallax determinations for its scale, enables us 
to get knowledge of distance It is not limited, as in the case of direct 
parallax determination, by the length of a base line, but is applicable to 
stars, however distant, providing they are bright enough to permit of 
photographing their spectra on a sufficiently extended scale, and obviously 
the limit here is size of telescope which is much more easily got over than 
inadequacy of base line Over 2,000 stars have been dealt with in this 
way, the values got having been given the designation “ spcctioscopic 
parallax 


mg in most other tjpes ol An apprOX- 
nebuli Hence it has btfii , ,, 

possible to measure the paral- miatC parallax 
iaxes of several “ planet<incs ” for a binary 
The distance of the oiu above , , , 

IS found to be about KK) stai , in whicll 

light > cars relative move- 

ment of the two components has been 
observed, can be calculated from a law 
connecting the masses of such systems 
with their times of revolution and the 
distances apart of the constituent bodies 
The period of revolution being known, 
the masses are assumed to be comparable 
with that of the Sun, or of similar binaries 
for which the distances have been meas- 
ured and the masses calculated, and the 
linear distance between the components 
can then be computed The angular 
separation of the stars is measured and 
knowing the linear dimension to which 
this angle corresponds, the paiallax is 
derived As the value thus obtained 
depends on an assumed mass, it is only 
approximate and is termed a “ hypo- 
thetical ” or “ dynamical parallax 
Another class of stars for which paral- 
laxes can be indirectly derived are the vari- 
able eclipsing binary systems For these 
objects, which will he desciibed in the 
chapter on Variable Stars, the diameters 
of the two stars can be calculated from 
the shape of the curve of light variation 
The intensity of surface brightness, or 
light emitted per unit of surface area in 
comparison with the Sun, can be esti- 
mated when the spectral type has been 
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DISTANCl^ AND DUMINOSllY 

The apparent luminosity of a source of light vanes inveisely as the 
squaie of its distance from the observer Applying this rule we can 
estimate the distance of a star (or lamp) if we know its real biightness , 
Ol, conversely, we can deduce the latter if we know the distance 
Both applications of the law arc in use by astronomers in the detei- 
mijiation of the distances and ** tibsolute magnitudes ” ©f the stars 
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These two objects, which are together visible to the naked eye as a misty patch, are among the 
finest examples of the “ open ” type of stellar clusters Tike most others of their class they are 
Situated m the course of the Milky Way, and are characterised, as distinct from the “ globulars,” 
by the great brightness of their component stars, which are also more loosely and irregularly 

distributed 


ascertained From 
the calculated dia- 
meters the areas 
of surface are com- 
puted and these in 
conjunction with 
the intrinsic sur- 
face brightnesses 
give the total light 
output in terms of 
the Sun's The 
apparent bright- 
ness being known, 
we then have the 
necessary informa- 
tion for deriving a 
hypothetical par- 
allax In this way, 
estimates of the 
distances of nearly 
two hundred eclip- 
sing pairs of stars 
have been secured, 
most of which are 
too remote for di- 
rect parallax mea- 
surement 

The indirect 
methods are used 
in estimating the 
remoteness of such 
objects as the ob- 
scuring clouds. 


globular clusters, 

and the Milky Way clouds of stars In the case of the obscuring clouds the task of measuring 
the distance of such indefinite and amorphous masses might appear beyond our powers 
However, the very circumstance by which the existence of these clouds is revealed provides a means, 
namely, the deficiency of stars in the sky In the case of one which covers about seventy square 
degrees of the northern part of Taurus, counts of the stars have been made which show a marked drop 
m the number per square degree inside its confines The steEar density is found to be only one-fifth 
of what it is in the immediately surrounding parts of the sky, and the reduction in the bnghtness of 
the stars can be calculated from this defiaency in numbers, and also the distance of the stars on the 
nearer side which are not affected These calculations indicate a distance of about 500 hght-years 
There are some stars involved which are abnormally red m comparison with others elsewhere of the 
same spectral type, and this is supposed to be the effect of the cloud, which, like fog, is thought to be 
likely to redden stars seen through it The minute directly measured parallaxes of these stars agree 
as well as could be expected with the distance derived from the counts of stars 

Another obscuring mass of great interest is situated on the borders of the consteUations Ophiuchus 
and Scorpius Here the parallax has been estimated from the deficiency in numbers of a particular 
type of star, the hot white B type These are relatively scarce in this region for the grades fainter than 
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about the sixth magnitude Now this type of star is one for which the real luminosity is fairly constant 
from one star to another and the value is well known Assuming that the relative absence is due to 
the screening effect of the cloud, the distance is calculated to be approximately 800 light-years 

The distances of the luminous nebula have been found in some cases by studies of the stars with 
which they are connected For example, in the case of the great nebula m Orion, the stars m that 
consteUation are believed from their proper motions and luminosities to be about 600 light-years away, 
and the nebula is obviously connected with many of them Certain forms of nebula, known as the 
planetary type from their planet-like disc shape, have central stars which can be made the subject 
of direct parallax measurements with powerful photographic telescopes They can also be measured 
for proper motion, and an idea of their average parallax then obtained Certain of the larger ones are 
situated at distances of from about 80 to several hundred light-years, while the average for over 
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iB E Barnard 

the great star CEOUD in S\GiaiARIUS 

This great mass of stars forms one of the brightest sections of the Milky Way The close ^ of “SiiiSe 

onlyappareut, being due largely to their great distance and to the fact that we are looking thr^gh stjl 

depth A recent estmiate of t4 distance of this star cloud is 200.000 light-years Other poitions of the Milky Way are still 

more i emote, perhaps as far as 400,000 light-years 
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seventy whose motions are known is about a thousand light-years as found by the method of piopcr 
motions and radial velocities described in a preceding paragraph 

With regard to the problem of the distances of star clusters, so remote that even the lapse of a long 
period of time does not show any apparent change of position in the sky, this is attacked by various 
indirect methods which are mainly based on photometric studies of the included stars There are two 
general types of star cluster the open or loose type, and the globular cluster The former are all near 
the plane of the Milky Way, and are situated at very varying distances from us which are not known 
with any degree of precision except for such nearer objects as the Pleiades or Hyades The estimation 
of the parallaxes of globular clusters cannot be based on the direct geometrical methods , the order of 
remoteness is far too great for this By comparison of the magnitudes of the brightest stars m them 
with those of the same spectral type or colour in the neighbourhood of the Solar System, distances 



BSTIMATiNCx THE DISTANCE OF AN OBSCURING CEOUD 
Ian\ dark markings on tke skv, due to clouds of dust and gas which absorb the light of the stars beyond them, arc known 
Ihc distances of several have been estimated from their effect m reducing the number of stars visible as compaicd with 

those in sui rounding parts of the skv 

have been derived by modern workers Another method used is founded on a remarkable law con- 
necting the luminosities of a particular type of variable star (the Cepheid), common in the globular 
clusters, with their periods of variation, which will be described m the chapter on Variable Stars 
From the distances thus derived a similarity in the actual diameters of the globular clusters has been 
found The remoteness is thus directly proportional to the apparent angular diameter of the cluster 
and this can be applied to finding the parallaxes for the smaller and fainter objects of the class whose 
individual stars have not yet been studied The distances obtained from these methods by the American 
astronomer Dr Harlow Shapley, of Harvard College Observatory, are exceedingly great, and much 
in excess of what has been believed since the time of Sir William Herschel, who also favoured very 
great remoteness for these objects, although, perhaps, on inadequate observational material Shapley’s 
distances, which are now generally thought to be of the correct order of magnitude, vary from about 
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21,000 light - 111 till' ( .t-< (•! tlie no uest (Omega Centaun) to about 220,000 light- 3 ears for the most 

DUt In III lu inispheii, there are visible to the naked e3’e tuo nebulous spots ol 

light, not unlike 


remote 

To observeis in tlu 



From] ------- Knowledge 

DARK cr.aui>s VJvAK RHO OPHIUCHI 

The distance of these inarkiuKH, and of the luminous which are probably connected 

with them, has been estlmalal l>y several ustronomeis From their obscurmg or s^eenmg 
action there is a relative deticieney of the hot white B tyi:>e stars, 

appioxittidtcly known By this criterion l>r Shapley of Harvard Observatory has 

rleuvcd a ihslance for the clouds of between 0^0 and 1,000 iignt-jears 


portions of the 
jMilk}" Way alt ho ugh 
appearing some 
distance in the sky 
from the galactic 
circle, known as the 
Magellanic Clouds 
or Nubeculse From 
the known lumin- 
osities of some of 
the stars in them, 
particularly the 
bright white stars 
and the Cepheid 
variables, and also 
from the angular 
diameters of some 
globular clusters 
situated in the 
greater Cloud, the 
distance and di- 
ameter have been 
estimated at 

115.000 and 15,000 
hght-years respec- 
tively for the larger, 
and 65,000 and 

5.000 light-years 
for the smaller 
Cloud These ob- 
jects are possibly 
universes separate 
from the mam stel- 
lar system and con- 
tain stars, clusters 
and nebulee of 
varied types 

The distances 
and constitution of 
the spiral nebulse 
are matters which 
are as yet the sub- 
ject of considerable 
controversy Some 
astronomers c o n - 
sider these bodies to 
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be separate universes of stars, basing this conclusion largely on their spectra, which resemble that of 
a sto or of a compressed cluster of stars, and also on the appearance of temporary stars in them which 
If of the same order of luminosity as those appearing elsewhere inthe sky would indicate distances of 
millions of light-years Other astronomers, however, believe them to be composed of dust and gas 
shining by reflection from the stars included in them, the distances being comparable with those of 

t e globular clusters Van Maanen has lately shown that motion of the various portions of certain 
spirals can be detected after an 
interval of only a few years, 
and, if the actual velocities are 
of the order of those observed 
elsewhere in the heavens, motion 
could hardly be manifested in 
so short a time at distances 
greater than a few thousand 
light-years The final solution 
of the problem of their distances 
IS for the future, but the present 
trend seems towards the smaller 
values 

The distance of the confines 
of our universe of stars has been 
estimated by various astrono- 
mers by methods based chiefly 
on the luminosities of stars 
Assuming that the faintest stars 
photographed in the Milky Way 
are comparable in real output 
of light with the brightest orbs 
in the neighbourhood of the 
Sun, the farthest limits must be 
tens of thousands of light-years 
distant Dr Shapley has shown 
that the globular clusters are 
evidently part of our universe 
and that the Milky Way seems 
to be co-extensive with the 
system of these clusters If so, 
the diameter of the stellar 
system is probably something 
like 300,000 light-years The 
consideration of this, hdsgever, 
belongs more properly U the 
question of the Structure of 

the Umverse, which wdl be dealt with m a later chapter One remarkable feature of the 
iy as prases .tsajf to as „ worthy of reference With naied eye on any delrml we 

are lookt^ at the .nhabttants of space, as they exist at the moment of obse,v^t.«rbn“S the^ 

aso • The .s because 

With the aid of even a mlTtT' ** ''“W op w something like 2,000 light-years 



EDMUND HAEDEV (1656-1742) 

^ couteunpciary and friend of Newton 
s v^ed the periodicity of the comet bearing his own name and the nroot r 

Se Sun? ^ also devised a TtLd 

the Suns distance by observation of Transits of Venus across the sol^ diTo 
One of his greatest se^ices to science consisted in persuading Newton to publish 
his immortal gravitational discoveries 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE MESSAGE OF STARLIGHT 

By Herbert Dingle, B Sc , F R A S 

I T IS remarkable that the stars and planets, though to the eye they appear almost indistinguishable, 
have actually scarcely a feature in common If one runs in mind through the various charac- 
tenstics of the heavenly bodies in which the astronomer is interested — size, mass, movements, 

temperature, brightness, and the rest — the 
ditfeiences, without exception, are almost as 
great as it is possible to conceive To the 
ancients, of course, these differences were un- 
known In calling a tew of the heavenly bodies 
" planets ” — that is, “ wandering stars ” — ^they 
called attention to the one clear point of dis- 
tinction which they could establish between 
those bodies and the stars — their movements 
were different It had to be left to modern 
tunes — and, in the mam, to the second half of 
the last century — to show how radically distinct 
were the two types of body 

For a time, indeed, it seemed as though the 
chief effect of the advance of knowledge, so far 
as the stars were concerned, was to emphasise 
our Ignorance In very early times, the relative 
distances of the biightcr planets were known, 
but not those of the stars To the early 
astronomers the stars were all at the same 
distance — how great, none could measure — 
embedded in a ciystalline sphere which revolved 
with absolute precision once a day round the 
Earth Later, during the Renaissance period, 
when the form and laws of working of the Solai vSystein were discovered, the stars still preserved their 
mystery The labours of Tycho Brahe and Kepler, the telescopic observations of Galileo, and even the 
genius of Newton, alike f.uled to throw the faintest light on the problem of the stars The great forward 
movement in astronomical thought which took place at that time not only told us nothing about them , 
it took away even the little which we 
thought we knew before It showed 
that the diurnal movement of the stars 
was not a real movement at all, but an 
illusion arising from the daily rotation 
of the Earth on its axis , it was not the 
stars that moved, but wo ourselves 
The telescope, which had revealed so 
much in our own Solai System, could 
do nothing with the stars It showed 
them still as points of light — brighter, 
it IS true, and increased in number, 
but wi1;Jiout the slightest hint of magnifi- 
cation There was no perceptible 
change of position of the stars as the 
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COI^OUR INDRX OF A STAR 


Stais whobe iiuaj^es appccir of the same si^c on the two plates arc bluish- 
\\hitL stars The star {fx Lygui) which appcirs much laigei on the 
right-hand plate is a red stai 
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The Ncwiill Telescope, when it was elected, was the hirgest 
refiiicime: telescope m the woild It is now <it the Solar 
Physicb Observatory at Cainbndge 
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Earth moved across many millions of miles m its orbit — an indication that the stars were exceedingly 
distant, but entirely devoid of anything more definite We were left with a sky peopled by unnumbered , 
immovable, unmeasured points — a series of negatives with no apparent sign of a positive 

And yet all the time there was a positive, so obvious as to be overlooked, and yet so exceedingly 
significant that we can see no limit to the knowledge that it is able to bring to us We might have added 
the word luminous ” to our list of adjectives, and by so doing have taken the whole sting out of the 
array of negations For, in the fact that a star emits light lies the possibility of the latest and most 
extensive branch of Astronomy — Astrophysics The planets also send light to us, but not their own 
light They reflect the light of the Sun, and so, in the most important charactenstic of all, we see that 
they and the stars are unlike one another We can study the planets because light shines on them , 
we can study the stars because their light shines on us 

The message of starlight is delivered in three more or less distinct ways It is embodied, first of all, 
in the total amount of light we receive from a star, or (a closely related quantity) the total amount of 
light which the star sends out in a given time Secondly, there is a message in the colour of that light 
Stars, as we know, differ greatly in colour, from the red glare of Antares or Betelgeuse to the clear 
bluish-white glow of Rigel or Regulus Finally, and most striking of all, there is the structure, or 
spectrum, of the light We must consider briefly how these three characteristics of starlight ha\e 
opened up a new heaven to the watchers of the skies 

The principles and methods concerned in measuring the apparent brightness of the stars will be 
fully discussed in a later chapter It will be sufficient here to say that astronomers have adopted a 
regular classification of the stars according to their bnghtness, as seen from the Earth The divisions 
of this classification are termed magnitudes,'’ and each of these is numbered according to its oidci 



SIR J OSEPH NORMAN EOCKYER, K C B , F R S 
Sir Norman Eockyer was one of the pioneers of Astrophysics, 
and was the ongmalor of the modem view that stellar spectra 
are deterrmned mainly by temperature His work covered the 
whole field of Astronomy He was the founder and editor for 
fifty years of the scientific journal, “ Nature ” 


in the scale Thus the brightest stars die 
said to be of the " first " magnitude, whik 
the faintest visible to the naked eye an. 
classed as of the " sixth " Stars of any ore 
magnitude bear a definite relation to those 
of the next below, being almost exactlv 
two and a half times as bright This rule 
is extended to the telescopic stars, when‘ 
magnitudes even as low as the twenty-first 
are within the range of powerful instruments 
There is no fundamental difficulty in 
measuring the apparent magnitude of every 
star that can be photographed , the one thing 
necessary is time Unfortunately, that is 
not true of the real biightnesses of the stars 
A knowledge of th6 real brightnesses of 
the stars involves a knowledge of the dis- 
tances, and this, unfortunately, we possess 
for comparatively only a very few stars It 
is known that, if a source of light be placed 
at varying distances from the eye, its apparent 
brightness will vary as the inverse square 
of the distance For example, if a star has 
a certain apparent brightness at a certain 
distance, it will appear only one-quaiter as 
bright if it IS removed to twice the distance 
Suppose, then, that we know the distances 
of a number of stars, and have measured the 
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apparent brightnesses We can then calculate rela- 
tively how bright the stars would appear if they were 
all brought to the same distance from the eye, and it 
IS clear that their apparent brightnesses in that event 
would represent their real brightnesses, for the effect 
of varying distance would be eliminated A standard 
distance of ten parsecs (parallax 0 1 second of arc 
corresponding to a distance of 190 million million 
miles) hks been chosen, and the apparent magnitude 
which a star would have at that distance is called its 
absolute magnitude It is clear that in the absolute 
magnitude of a star we have some information about 
the character of the star itself 

It appears that the absolute magnitudes of stars 
vary over almost as wide a range as their apparent 
magnitudes There are stars 10,000 times as bright 
as the Sun, and others which, even at the standard 
distance, are too faint to be detected by virtue of their 
light This is exceedingly important, for it assures 
us that, whether or not the stars were all alike at birth, 
there are certainly very wide differences between them 
now Moreover, there is a perfectly gradual tiansition 

m brightness from one extreme to the other It is 

not a question of a few stars being very much brighter x>nori^ssoR AiyFRnn towiyivR, frs 

or very much fainter than the great uniform majority ProlLbbor P owlet, of the Imp trial Collei?e, South 
Every staee of luminosity, from the highest to the icuisuiston, is one of the ^eatc-st of hvmg authorities 

j:.\ery sidgc lui a a & cm Spectroscopy as an independent science and as a 

lowest, IS well represented, so far as can be ascertainea branch of Astronomy He has made many contnbu 

from the limited amount of information that has been tious to 

accumulated with regard to absolute stellar magni- 
tudes Evidently we are here in the presence of knowledge of very great importance We must 
leave foi a future chapter, howev'', , the discussion of its meaning At present it will be sufficient 
to remark that it must be taken in conjunction with other messages of starlight before its full significance 

can he realised , , . 1 . xi. 

Turning now to the qicstion of colour, probably the first thing that will strike us is that there 

seems to be no possibility of measuring the colour of a star and expressing it by a number, as we saw 
was done with respect to brightness In this, however, we are wrong In the early days of colour 
measurement, such a classification was attempted by constructing a rough arbitrary scale, in which 
the bluest stars were numbered 0, and the reddest 10, and the numbers were assigned according 
to the judgment of the observer Here, it is true, there was no possibility of precision or freedom from 
individual bias, and although such a classification was better than none at all, very little definite 
meaning could be attached to the colour-number of a star At the present time, however, a much more 
delicate method of colour measurement is adopted , in fact, three distinct methods have come mto 
general use, and the results which they give are quite consistent with one another The colour of a 
star is expressed by its colour-index, its effective wave-length, or its exposure-ratio We will see briefly 
what each of these terms means 

The estimation of colour by means of colour-index depends on the fact that the apparent magnitude 
of a star, as we have defined it, is determined, not only by the brightness of the star and its distance 
from us, but also by the instrument which is used to receive the light which the star sends out We 
might, for example, compare the star under examination with a standard star by means of the eye 
or by means of photography, and the results we obtain might differ widely, in a manner depending only 
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on the coloui of the star For, as we know, the eye is sensitive to the whole 
of the visible spectrum, whereas an ordinary photographic plate is scarcely 
affected by the red, yellow, and most of the green rays, but, on the other 
hand, registers the ultra-violet light, which the eye cannot see, as well as 
the visible blue and violet hght If, therefore, a star has most of its radia- 
tion near the red end of the spectrum, rt may appear as a bnght red star 
to the eye, but as a very famt object on the photographic plate A star 
having most of its radiation m the blue, however, may appear bright to 
both eye and plate, or, if the radiation extends m strength far enough into 
the ultra-violet, the star may even appear bnghter to the plate than it 
does to the eye The difference evidently depends on what region of the 
spectrum contains the greatest part of the radiation from the star, which 
IS simply another way of saying that it depends on the colour of the star 
Accordmgly, the difference, photographic mmus visual magnitude, is a 
^ect measure of colour, and is therefore known as the star’s colour-index 
If the difference has a large positive value, the star is very red (remember 
that, the brighter the star, the smaller is the number representmg its 
magnitude) , if, on the other hand, the difference has a zero or negative 
value, the star must be blue Colour is thus estimated on the scale — 
the scale of magnitudes— as is brightness Since a direct comparison 
between the photographic and visual scales is not possible, the “ zero- 
points of the two scales have to be chosen independently They are, 
by common agreement, made such that a certain defined type of blue sta^ 
has a zero magnitude on eat* scale The way is then clear for the deter- 
mmation of colour with the same degree of precision as that achieved in 
the measurement of bnghtness 

A second method of colour estunation is the direct determmation of 
the region of the star’s spectrum which most strongly affects a photographic 
plate sensitised for all colours A spectrum of the star is obtained with 
exceedmgly small dispersion, so that it looks very httle different from the 
du-ect photograph of the star itself This spectrum will affect the photo- 
graphic plate most strongly at the point correspondmg to the hght in it 
which has the greatest intensity, and therefore which has the greatest 
effect in determmmg the colour of the star The wave-length of the hght 
at this point is called the effective wave-length , the larger the effective 
wave-length, the redder is the star It is found that the relative colours 
of two stars, as determmed by colour-index and by effective wave-length, 
are, in general, in the same order, and the two methods are therefore con- 
sistent with one another 

f method— that of exposure-ratios— is due to Professor Seares, 

of the Mount Wilson Observatory, who has done a great deal of very valuable 
work in connection with the standardisation of magnitude and colour 
iiMasurement Two photographs of a star are taken — one on an ordmary 
photographic plate, and the other on a plate which is sensitive to the 
whole of the visible spectrum, and is arranged, by combmation with 
suitable hght filters, to record images having the same relative mtensities 
as those estimated by the eye The latter kmd of plate can evidently be 
substituted for the eye m the deteimmation of visual magnitudes, and it 
IS, in fact, so used Its scale of magmtudes is called the photovisual scale, 
and IS supenor to the visual scale in two respects— first, it is mdependent 
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of the peculiarities of particular observers , and, second, it extends 
the application of the measurements to stars too faint to be seen 
by the eye For the determination of colour by the exposure-ratio 
method, however, magnitudes are not directly measured The two 
plates mentioned above are exposed successively to the same star 
under exactly the same conditions, and the colour is measured by the 
ratio of the times of exposure necessary to produce images of the 
same intensity on both of them It is clear that a led star will take 
much longer than a blue star to impress the ordinary plate as 
strongly as it does the photovisual one, so that it will readily be 
understood that the method gives an actual criterion of colour 
When the results of colour measurement are analysed, it is found 
that, as with magnitudes, there is a gradual transition from one 
extreme to the othei From the reddest stars, which Secchi, in the 
middle of the last century, likened to drops of blood, to the bright 
blue stars found m the constellation of Orion and elsewhere, there is 
a continuous range of colour, without a break and without a marked 
preponderance of stars of any one colour This is another example 
of the continuity of phenomena which is one of the most signihcanl 
facts of modern Astronomy, as it was shown to be more than sixty 
years ago in the realm of Biology 

But we must hasten to the consideration of stellar spectia, which 
are, after all, a more detailed and analytical statement of the colours 
of the stars The spectrum differs from the other two qualities of 
starlight in being an essentially modern discovery Magnitudes were 
measured in the tune of Ptolemy Colour, though no attempt seems 
to have been made to classify it at so early a time, was noticed as a 
characteristic by which the stars could be partially distinguished 
But It was not until the beginning of the Nineteenth Century that the 
spectrum of a star was first seen, and no serious study of stellar 
spectra was undertaken until the middle of that century, when 
Secchi, Huggins, Rutherford and others inaugurated the new era 
in which we are now thoroughly immersed 

At the very beginning of the work it was noticed that the spectra 
of the stars were not all the same Some stars gave spectra almost 
indistinguishable from the spectrum of the Sun, while others gave 
quite a different kind of spectrum Vega, for example {see page 482), 
appeared to show only a regular succession of very pronounced dark 
lines, most of which had never been matched in the laboratory at all 
A new field of activity was opened up in the accumulation and classi- 
fication of as many stellar spectra as possible 

In spite of the variety of the results obtained, there was one 
striking uniformity — the overwhelming majority of the stars gave 
spectra of the absorption type , that is, a background of continuous 
spectrum on which dark lines appeared What this meant has been 
explained m Chapter I , a star evidently consisted of a very hot 
central core emitting light which alone would form a continuous 
spectrum, surrounded by a cooler, but still luminous, atmosphere, 
which absorbed certain rays from the light of the interior and thereby 
gave rise to the dark lines perceived The almost^universal 
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THB SOI,AR SPECTRUM 

The solar spectrum is a typical spectrum of Class G The hydrogen hues (marked C, F, G^, h) are not nearly as conspicuous as they are in the earlier classes, while the two 

lines H and K of calcium, are exceedmgly intense 
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occurrence of this kind of spectrum showed that nearly all the stars, including our Sun, were constructed 
in very much the same way But there were a few stais which gave bright lines on a fainter 
continuous background In some spectra the bright lines were accompanied by dark ones, while 
in others they existed alone These bright line stars have, from the moment of their discovery, 
presented some of the most fascinating problems to the astrophysicist, towards the solution of which 
very little has yet been done They are known as Wolf-Rayet stars, in honour of the two observers 
who first detected them We can do no more than mention them here, for they are relatively too 
few in number to influence, to any great extent, the wider geneialisations that are aimed at in the 
study of the sidereal universe 

It was seen, too, at an early stage, that a large number of lines in stellar spectra were identical in 
position with lines which could be produced from familiar terrestrial substances in the laboratory 
This meant, of course, that those substances were present in the atmospheres of the stars With regard 



I,\RGI5 I^rrTROW SPIvCTRO(,RM>H AT THK IMPHKIAI, OV SCIKNCP, \ND TT?CHNOI,OGY, SOUTH 

KICNSINC/ION 

This IS a special form of spectrogiaph tisctl in otitaming high dispersion When used, il is completely enclosed in a long 
wooden box On the left are the slit and the phologniphic plate The light entering the slit is sent through the lens and 
prism and reflected back again, as a spcctnun, by mirror to the photographic plate 


to the lines which weic left over, there wore two possibilities either they were lines of substances 
unknown on the Earth,' or else they were lines producible from terrestrial substances by some method 
not up to that time devised We can see now that these two possibilities were open, but at the time 
when the phenomena were first recorded, the second one was not admitted It was believed that 
the spectrum of an element was unique and unalterable , that no matter how a substance was made 
to emit radiation, it always emitted the same radiation, in greater or less intensity according to the 
conditions of its excitation It was Lockyer who first challenged this assumption He showed, by 
irrefutable evidence, that it was possible to make a single clement produce greatly different spectra 
by raising it to different temperatures, and pointed out that, in consequence of this fact, the spectium 
of a substance might be made to indicate, not only the chemical composition, but also the temperature 
of the substance, within a fairly narrow range Wc shall have more to say on this point shortly, 
but for the moment we will observe only that it gave an alternative to the assumption that in the stars 
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there were many substances unknown on the Earth Later researches have amply justified the belief 
that this alternative represents the truth At the present time, most of the hnes in stellar spectra 
have been identified, and those that remain over are, for the most part, regarded as lines that will 
probably in the future be obtained from familiar substances There is very httle doubt that 
essentially the whole of the matter in the universe is formed into the ninety or so elements which are 
included in the chemist’s table 

The next point to be noticed was that, despite the variety shown by stellar spectra, it was possible 
to arrange the spectra in a continuous sequence From one type of spectrum to the next in this 
sequence, the change was exceedingly small, so that in spectra, as m magnitudes and colours, the 

law of continuity was seen to 
reign The way to classify 
spectra was therefore obviously 
to divide this unbroken se- 
quence into a number of arbi- 
trary divisions, ahd to assign to 
each division a distinctive num- 
ber or letter The earliest 
classifications, by Rutherford 
and Secchi,. were based on this 
principle Accordmg to Sec- 
chi’s system, the spectra were 
divided into four Types Type 
I comprised the stars with 
simple spectra, consisting of 
lines then mostly unknown, but 
now traced in the mam to 
helium or (as in Vega, which 
we have previously mentioned) 
to hydrogen. Type II con- 
tained the stars with many- 
lined spectra, like the Sun The 
spectra of Type III contained 
band^, or flutmgs, which 
Fowler, m 1903, traced to titan- 
ium oxide Type IV contained 
flutmgs arising from carbon and 

By permission of] " ™ ^ \The Yerkes Oratory COmpOUndS The bnght-hne 

THE BRUCE SPECTROGRAPH OF THE YERKES OBSERVATORY staxs Were subsequently grouped 

The image of the star^js fdcu^sed by the large telescope on ^the slit at A The mto a Tvne V 

spectrum produced b3j the tram of pnsms IS photographeid at B The eyepiece C c. / o 

allows the observer to make sure that the image remains on the slit throughbut the Secchl S cla-SSlficatlon IS Stlll 

exposure often refeijed to m astro- 

nomical literature, but, for detailed work, it has been replaced by the systeijn adopted at the 
Harvard College Observatory m an extensive study of stellar spectra undertaken . as a memorial 
to the late Dr Henry Draper ^ This system is generally referred to as the Harvard, or Draper, 
classification, and’»'i;he succession of types which it includes is known as th,e Hdtvard sequence 
The great majority of the stars fall into six classes, denoted by the letters B, A, F, G, K, M 
^relics of what was originally an alphabetical arrangement Detailed study shows that 
there are probably two branches of the main sequence — ^first, two successive classes, 
R and N, branching off at G, and second, a small class S, leaving the mam sequence at 
K There remain the bright -line stars, which are included in a class O and placed at the 
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head of the sequence The complete Harvard sequence of spectra, as it now stands, is therefore as 
follows — 

0, B, A, F, G, K, M 

VS 

Secchi's T 5 q)e I corresponds approximately to classes B and A , Type II to F, G, K , Type III to M , and 


B 


A 


F 


G 


K 


M 



Photo by] [Harvard College Observatory* 


THE CHIEF TYPES IN THE HARVARD SPECTRAI, SEQUENCE 
Nearly all recorded stellar spectra belong to the type represented in this photograph, or to intermediate 
types The characteristic Imes of the B tvpe are those of hehum The strong hydrogen ^mes in the A 
type spectrum gradually become weaker m the succeeding types The increasing complexity of the 
spectra after type F is due to the appearance of multitudes of metallic lines Class M spectra are not 
wdl represented m the region illustrated here 


« Onoxiis 

{Aluitam) 


a. Cams Majoris 
(Sirius) 


a. Cannae 

(Canopus) 


a Aurigae 

(Capella) 


a Boutis 

(Arctuxus) 


a Ononis ^ 
(Betdgeuse) 



I 
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SPECTRA OF THE STAR o CETI (MIRA) AND TITANIUM OXIDE 
The characteristic feature of spectra of Class M, to which Mira bdongs, is the predominance of flutings due to titanium 
Oi.ide The identity of these flutings was estabhshed by Fowler in 1903, and is shown clearly in this photograph 


Type I V to N R and S are small classes which Secchi did not distinguish The Sun is a typical star ot 
class G Examples of these types are shown in some of the illustrations With regard to the illustra- 
tions in which the gradual transition is not obvious, it must be remembered that the spectra selected 
cannot, of course, represent the whole of a class Each class itself is sub-divided on a decimal scale 
— ^thus, B8 denotes a star eight-tenths of the way from B to A (generally written Bo and Ao respectively) 
— and when the whole series is considered the continuity of type is obvious The particular feature of 
the spectra selected by the Harvard observers as a criterion for distinction is the relative intensity of 
the most prominent bnes Thus, the passage along the sequence of K spectra towards M is marked by 
a gradual appearance and intensification of the titanium oxide bands which appear' at their greatest 
strength in the later divisions of class M Other slight differences, which we shall refer to presently, 
are noticeable in the spectra, but these are ignored in the classification a star is classified within 
class K or M by the prominence of the titanium oxide bands, and by very little else 

Now, what are the salient features of this senes of spectral classes ^ Omittmg<.the smaller classes, 
for lack of space, we will confine our attention to the mam sequence B, A, F, G," K>M*1 since more than 
nmety-mne per cent of stellar spectra are included in these classes, we are losing very little in generality 
by thus restncting ourselves If we take up a purely chemical point of view, as the earliest observers 
did, we shall have merely to say that, in going from B to M, we find the most prominent substances 
represented in the spectra to change from helium to hydrogen, hydrogen to the metals (particularly 
calcium), and the metals to compounds (mainly titanium oxide) If, further, we assume, with most 
of the pioneers in this work, that all the substances present in a star’s atmosphere must show their 
spectrum lines with intensities roughly proportional to the relative amounts of the substances 
there, we shall conclude that the earliest type stars (as stars at the beginning of the sequence are 
called) contain httle but helium or hydrogen, while the late type stars contain a great variety Of sub- 
stances But, at the present time, fortunately, neither the purely chemical point of view nor the 
assumption we have mentioned is possible We must consider the physical conditions m the stellar 
atmospheres also, and it is necessary that we should digress for a moment in order to explain how a 
spectrum depends on the physical conditions of its production 

When a substance — say, a piece of thalhum, is made luminous m an electric arc, it gives a certain 
spectrum .( 5^5 page 490) If the substance is used as the electrodes m a condensed electric ^ spark, 
another spectrum is produced, which is only in part identical with the former one There are some 
lines common to both spectra, but the spark spectrum contains also some new lines, while some of the 
arc lines are yreak^ned or disappear altogether The significance of this change was first pointed out 
by Lockyer !He attached a special importance to the Imes which were strengthened, or which appeared 
for the first time, in passing from the arc to the spark, and gave them the name of enhanced lines 
He attributed their existence to the effect of a higher temperature than that necessary to produce 
the ordinary arc hnes, and he imagined a condition of temperature in which a substance would produce 




